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18 Political Experts Call the Curren 
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SEE NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ELECTION TRENDS 





N aZl1 in Normandy 





WHY do the boys from the States love the Dodge 
BIG SHOT? Well, for one reason, the name 
Dodge means home to them—and the complete 
dependability of things at home. 


Boys from the farms and cities know the mean- 
ing of Dodge vehicles, for they grew up with them. 
Now to meet them and ride them in the wild 
approaches to battle, or in the battle itself—that’s 
something. 


It’s a husky motorized weapon of warfare, this 
Dodge BIG SHOT, driving on all its wheels, 
plowing its way, if necessary, through wilderness 
of trackless country, hauling artillery and carrying 
men, and coming up for more. 


Dodge made it and it goes by the thousands 
right along with the soldiers. Dodge helped make 
the guns that go along too—the famous anti-air- 
craft Bofors—and the tanks, and even supplied 
the Gyro-Compasses that help to move entire 
convoys of warships and cargo vessels to the in- 
vasion. beaches east and west. 
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Division of Chrysler Corporatio 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P. M., E. W. T. 
JOIN THE ATTACK — BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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* It is not enough that our fighting men should have more planes, guns, tanks 
and supplies than the enemy. They must also have the finest. Thanks in no 
little measure to See-ability, American arms today are the finest—as well as 

the “mostest.” With See-ability to aid them, eyes that back the attack can now 
work to tolerances as close as 1/10,000th of an inch with speed and assurance. 
Under the See-ability conditions made possible by today’s high-efficiency 
Westinghouse Mazda Lamps, precision work is done more efficiently 


in less time—with fewer errors and less fatigue. 


EVES THAT BACK THE 


ATTACK MUST BE SURE 


When today’s big war production job is done, these higher lighting standards 
developed by Westinghouse engineers will bring See-ability benefits to America’s 
peacetime factories, offices, stores, schools and homes. Be sure to include 
See-ability with bright, long-lasting Westinghouse Mazda Lamps in your 
post-war plans. And for practical help in your planning, consult 

your local Power Company or Westinghouse Distributor. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


LET’S ALL KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK... BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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eye-easy fluorescent light 
ra school rooms and many 
new and dramatic uses for 
light as a salesman in stores, 
ae just Soe of parrsnirg 8 
ting benefits predic 'y 
Wocsinghours on ineers. Take — 
advantage of Westinghouse 
technical progress and research 
in lighting, make high-effi- 
ciency Westinghouse "Mazda 
Lamps a must in your light- 
lanning for tomorrow. And 
or leadership in lighting, 
watch Westinghouse! 

















PLANTS IN 25 CITIES .... 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Westinghouse ==> | 
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MAZDA LAMPS FOR SEE -ABILITY | 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS joan cartes | 


THOMAS © SUNDAY 2:30 EWT., N.B.C. © “TOP OF THE 
5 EWT., BLUE NE 
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The Swenson-Nyman Pulp Washer provides 
a better way for pulp mills to wash the cellu- 
lose fibre used in making paper. It is typical 
of many Whiting developments which are help- 
ing toimprove both quality and quantity of war 
production. Better processes and equipment 
are speeding up output and saving manpower 
and materials in numerous vital industries. 

Whiting engineering skill and production 
facilities are now largely concerned with the 
needs of war. Tomorrow these resources will 
mean more and better goods for civilians at 
lower cost. Swenson Evaporator Co., Division 
of Whiting Corporation, 15659 Lathrop Ave., 


Harvey, Illinois. 
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The Cover—This badly battered 
German gunner is ‘being rooted 
out of his Normandy shelter by 
an American MP. With the in- 
vasion beachhead firmly estab- 
lished, the Allied forces last week 
got on with their business of 
forcing the Nazi defenders off 
the Cherbourg Peninsula. See 
Fighting — (Acme photo) 
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LETTERS 


Invasion Supplement 





I wish to compliment you on the swe 
job you folks did on that Invasion Supple 
ment. That is about one of the finest ges- 
tures from the point of service we have seea 
for sometime and we pride ourselves on th 
service we endeavor to give our readers. 


J. G. Tayzor Spinx 


General Manager 
The Sporting News 


St. Louis, Mo. 


@ That’s probably the first time a magazine 
ever got out an “extra.” But Newsweex bas 
been “first” before, so that’s just down yout 
alley. 
H. G. LustFiet 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


@ Heartiest congratulations to you on the 
publication, the promptness, and the con 


‘pleteness of your invasion supplement. 


C, E. Bryant 
Editor, Arkansas Baptist 
Little Rock, Ark. 


@ The analysis of the invasion was brie 
and at the same time comprehensive. Tht 
job was well done. 
L. A. MoorHovuse 
Las Animas, Colo. 


@ Congratulations. 


E. N. WarNER 
Montreal, Canada 


@ Orchids to you fellows, your staff, ad 
your great magazine for more than uphok 





magazine 
WEEK has 
lown your 
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Hurricane tn Harness 


Poised on knife-edged supports, the ten- 
foot scale model of a Boeing Flying 
Fortress rides the screaming gale. Engi- 
neers, tense at their control panels, 
watch and check every reaction of the 
sturdy airplane. In an hour they can 
learn mote about the flight character- 
istics of a new wing or a new tail design 
than would be revealed in months of 
actual flying. 


The Boeing wind tunnel, in the 
recently dedicated Edmund T. Allen 
Memorial Aeronautical Laboratories at 
Seattle, is capable of speeds in the 700- 
mile-an-hour range, approximating the 
speed of sound—four or five times faster 
than a Gulf hurricane or a typhoon. 


A gigantic 16-bladed fan, 24 feet in 
diameter, funnels the air into the “throat” 
of the test section. Power from a rated 
18,000-horsepower synchronous electric 
motor is transmitted to the fan through 
the largest magnetic clutch ever built. 


But speed is only one of the features 
that make this huge structure an ex- 
ceptional contribution to the advance- 
ment of aeronautical science. 


Boeing-designed balances of extraor- 
dinary accuracy measure the airplane 
model’s performance. The forces of lift, 
drag, yaw, pitch and roll at any given 
air-speed are registered on instruments 
that record variations from fractional 
ounces to 10,000 pounds. 


Buy Wear Bonds — fo Have and to Hold 


The tunnel provides greater accessi- 
bility, utility and ease of operation than 
has ever before been possible. Instanta- 
neous automatic recording of all data in 
numerical form permits immediate com- 
putation and analysis. 


The Boeing wind tunnel is now ready 
to help speed the day of Victory. When 
the war is won, it will mean much to 
increased comfort, speed, safety and 
economy in air transportation. As in the 
past, Boeing leadership in design, engi- 
neering and manufacturing will set the 
pace in aeronautical development of 
peacetime aircraft products. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS © THE STRATOLINER « TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I N G 
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SUCCESS 
STORY... 


We call the story of Lan-O-Kleen* a success story because bat- 
teries of Lan-O-Kleen dispensers are seen today in the wash- 
rooms of so many of the nation’s greatest industrial plants. 


One of the serious problems with which industry has been con- 
fronted is the loss of time resulting from industrial skin diseases. 
Industrial physicians and safety engineers found Lan-O-Kleen 
exactly the kind of hand cleaner they had always wanted. Not 
only does this remarkable product satisfy workers because it 
cleans so effectively but Lan-O-Kleen does its job mildly and 
without injury to the skin’s surface. 


Lan-O-Kleen is a powdered soap of mildly alkaline reaction, 
compounded with granular corn-meal which has been impreg- 
nated (by an exclusive process) with anhydrous lanolin, recog- 
nized by dermatologists as one of the most soothing and pro- 
tective substances for skin application. 


Mountains of mail from great war plants testify to the amaz- 
ing efficiency of Lan-O-Kleen in helping to combat dermatitis. 


42-16 WEST STREET e LONG ISLAND CITY 1 ¢ NEW YORK e DEPT. N 





ing the traditions of the press in presenting 
the news while it’s still hot. 
Joszrn W. Brown | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ Such a venture tends to make one fee 
that the publishing of NEwsweex is a great 
deal more than a commercial enterprise and 
that it is rendering a real service to the 
public. 


Cartes N. Prem 
Tarentum, Pa. 


PoonaD 


Asking the Ambassador 


Will our former Ambassador to Japan, a 
capable and thoroughly sincere and honest 
diplomat, tell NewsweEex readers in your 
columns, who are “they [the many Japanese 
who did not want war] who will build the 
new Japan after her utter military defeat” 

In your book column of May 15 you refer 
to Mr. Grew’s statement in his book, “Ten 
Years in Japan,” respecting the Japanese 
who “did all in their power to restrain the 
military extremists.” 

Names, please; Mr. Grew. 


James R. Younc 
Pawling, N. Y. 


Thirteen years as a correspondent in the 
Far East for International News Service 
qualify Mr. Young to ask his question: 


Undue Process 


This letter is written in bewilderment. 
Today the United States Court of Appeals 
held that the orders of an executive ap- 
pointed board, the WLB, are not reviewable 
by the courts. 

Is this the Dred Scott Decision of govem- 
ment by executive administration vs. gov- 
ernment by laws enacted by elected repre- 
sentation? 

Does it mean that the American people 
are denied access to judicial protection and 
deliberation? 

Does it mean that Congress has delegated 
judicial scope and authority? 

Does it mean that any of the hundreds of 
Federal bureaus can enact upon the public 
its own regulations and decisions? And that 
there is no relief for the aggrieved party? 

What happens to that section of our Bil 
of Rights that says: “No person shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty or property without 


_adue process of law?” 


Under this court ruling, what is “due 
process of law?” 


LesTER B. RosinsoNn 
Houston, Texas 


PPP 


For Hipple and Crawford 

This is my first fan letter. All hands ap 
plaud William Hipple for his piece @ 
Johnston Island (Newsweex, June 12). 
Let’s see more of his stuff. 


J. Kinney Moors 
Kansas City, Mo. 


@ I have just listened to a CBS broadcast 
of your Kenneth Crawford’s description 
an invasion landing on the beaches 
France. : 
Let me say that it is the clearest pictur 
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tropic and sub-zero hazards by /ubricating it from the inside with a Shell Industrial Lubricant, 


i 2 . Rope 


THE TRICK: A wire rope needs 
continual lubrication to stand 
the gaff. Superficial lubrication 
from the outside does not pene- 
trate because of tension. Wire 
mee is lubricated from the in- 
side! 

HOW IT’S DONE: The tough Wireco rope has a “soft 
heart.” This is a core of hemp rope. When wire is 
fabricated around this hemp core it is “saturated” 
with a special Shell Wire Rope Lubricant. This all- 
important lubricant “cushions” friction of wire strands 
. . « keeps strands oiled . . . checks dangerous corro- 
sion from water seepage. 


In actual use, much of a wire rope’s durability de- 
pends on the lubricant incorporated during manufac- 
ture—for this lubricant must function throughout the 
entire life of the wire rope. Ordinary lubricants harden 
at low temperatures, “soup” at high temperatures 
—lubricate efficiently only under relatively normal con- 


ditions. A Shell Wire Rope Lubricant was recom- 


mended for Wireco’s use. Its combined rust-preven- 
tive and lubricating propesties are insuring efficient, 
longer-lasting wire rope 


or use the world over. 
To American industry, in all-out production for 


Victory, proper lubrication is vital. Yesterday’s solu- 


tion is seldom good enough for today. 

At the “University of Petroleum,” Shell’s research 
laboratories, lubricants are constantly being improved. 
Shell Lubrication Engineers apply these improve- 


» ments in the field. 


Do the machines in your plant get the benefit of 
all that’s new in lubrication? 
Make sure. Call the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer, 


» First oil refinery to 
win the Army-Navy “E”— 


Shell’s Wood River Refinery. 


Leaoerns th War Proovcrion RELY on 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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TEEMING THE 
MIGHTY STEEL INGOT 





Steel takes its first solid form with the teem- 
ing or pouring of the ingot, an operation in 
which skill and experience contribute to the 
control of quality. 

The ingot is the measure of steel produc- 








tion. Its teeming is the culmination of the 
mining of iron ore and coal, the quarrying of 
limestone, the production of iron in blast 
furnaces and the making of molten steel in 
open hearths and converters. 

Vast quantities of raw materials are con- 
sumed and immense equipment and the labor 
and skill of hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can workers are engaged in the processes 
leading up to production of the mighty steel 
ingot — ninety million tons of which were 
produced in this country last year. 

Steel from these millions of tons of ingots 
now moves forward to invasion, arming our 
fighting men, affording them maximum pro- 
tection as they achieve victory. And with 
the peace to come, new steels will serve us in 
new and better ways. 





Jones & LAUGHLIN BT 
Stee. Corporation Bid 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STECL FOR WAR 
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COPYRIGHT 1944-— . ~+se0 CORPORATION. 





JsL STEEL RECORDS 


Three world records for the production of 
steel and more than two thousand of its own 
production records (total of 2,018) were 
broken by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion works in 1942, 1943 and 4 months of 
1944. “These 2,018 records since Pearl 
Harbor,” President H. E. Lewis said, “made 
possible by the many thousands of men and 
women of J&L working in close cooperation 
with management, in mines, quarries, trans- 
portation lines, furnaces, mills and plants, are 
indeed an achievement in which all may take 
gratification for a job well done, and be in- 
spired to do even better in the critical days of 
invasion.” The records Mr. Lewis pointed 
out, included daily, weekly, monthly and 
yearly records, with 882 new highs at Pitts~ 
burgh Works, 791 at Aliquippa Works, 300 
at Otis Works, Cleveland, and 45 at McKees- 
port, Pa., (a special ordnance plant). During 
this record-making period, J&L operated, 
and is still operating, above 100% of rated 
capacity. 

U. S. Maritime Commission has awarded the 
Pittsburgh Works of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation its Gold Star to be added to the 
“M” Pennant presented last September, in 
recognition of continued production achieve= 
ment. In congratulating the company, Ad- 
miral H. L. Vickery, Maritime Commis- 
sioner, said: ‘As our fighting forces press for- 
ward the advance on Berlin and Tokyo, it 
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is my sincere hope that your company will 
continue to maintain or better its production 
record until victory is achieved.” The Pitts- 
burgh Works and the Aliquippa Works of 
J&L have both won the Army-Navy “E” flag 
with star for excellence in War production. 


Fiery rivers of steel for war continuously 
pour out of open hearth and electric furnaces 
and Bessemer converters in the steel works of 
America into heavy cast iron ingot molds, tall 
as a man. The molds may be square, round, 
rectangular or truncated, according to ulti- 
mate shape the steel is to take in rolling and 
finishing mills. Each mold may have capacity 
for 5, 10, 12 or even 15 tons of molten steel. 
As easily as you would handle a bucket of 
water, metal crane operators adroitly swing 
great, thimble-shaped ladles full of tons of 
molten steel over the row of waiting ingot 
molds on low cars (“buggies”) into which 
the steel will be teemed. 


On the “teeming” platform (see illustra- 
tion) the skilled steel pourer, nozzle setter, 
capper and metallurgical inspector move into 
action. First the nozzle in bottom of great 
ladle is cleared out, a sharp rod is pushed in, 
stopper handle is raised and steel bursts out in 
a bright stream that runs gurgling into the 
mold. When mold is filled, the steel pourer 
shuts off the fiery stream and signals crane- 
man (upper left in illustration) to move to 
next mold, which he does with skill to pre- 
vent splashing. This goes on until the ladle is 
empty. From 10 to 40 ingots are thus teemed, 
FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING ANDO SKETCHES BY ORISON MACPHERSON, AT JQL PITTSBURGH WORKS | depending upon sizes of molds and ladle. 
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SUN GLASSES 


van COOERAY. 





Here's what ~~~. > 
happens when ---~- 
Sun Glasses 

provide no ----~~ 


- 








Zone of Safety~ — -- 
GUARD AGAINST brilliant sunlight. It’s 


hard on your eyes. Ultra-violet “sunburn” 
tays and infra-red (heat) rays are both an- 
noying and harmful. These rays pass right 
through some sun glasses, as shown above. 








Here’s how ~~ -~_ 
Cool-Ray ~~~-~-- 
Sun Glasses 
provide the-----~ 
“Safety Zone” --" _ 


COOL-RAY SUN GLASSES, made by 
American Optical Company*, provide the 
eyes with a “Safety Zone.” These AO sun 
glasses have lenses of scientifically-com- 
pounded glass that absorbs ultra-violet and 
infra-red rays, and excessive light. Your eyes 
feel comfortable within the “Safety Zone.” 














“SEEING RAYS” — plenty of them 
that let you see clearly and comfortably 
—are admitted by Cool-Ray Sun Glass- 
es. That’s why you'll like them. 


Cool-Ray Sun Glasses have been supplied 
in great quantity to the armed forces, so 
the civilian supply is limited. Price $1.95 
and up. 


COOIL-RAY 


SUN GLASSES 


Provide “The Safety Zene” 














American Y Optical 
COMPANY 

*World'slargest makers of ophthalmic products 

BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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of such an operation that I have ever heard. 
As he spoke, the whole scene unfolded in 


startling vividness. It was a masterpiece. 


Forrest M. WHITAKER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Newsweek, June’ 19 carried Crawford's 
full-length eyewitness account of the first 
wave of invasion. Under the invasion-press- 
pool arrangement, portions cf his story were 
released to the press of all United Nations. 
No Temperature 

Have just read your account of Willy Ley’s 
projected voyage to the moon by rocket 
(Newsweek, May 22). It all seems very 
sensible except the statement that “. . . space 
is not ‘cold’. Ley says it has no temperature 
at all.” 

Does this mean (1) that heat in space 
cannot be measured by any known process, 
or (2) that there is no heat in space, or (3) 
that space is cold but a body wouldn’t be 
able to feel it? 


Barry Facin 
Ensign, U.S.N.R. 
Algiers Naval Station > 
New Orleans, La. 


Dr. Ley speaks for himself in reply: 

“My statement means just what it says: 
space, itself, has NO temperature. Tempera- 
ture can exist only in connection with ma- 
terial bodies. A material body (solid, liquid, 
or gaseous) will either be warm or “less 
warm,” which is called “cold.” But space is 
nothing material and therefore cannot have 
any temperature. If you could stick a ther- 
mometer out into space it would assume a 
temperature, but that is the temperature of 
the thermometer, not the temperature of the 
empty space surrounding it. That thermom- 
eter temperature would be the result of 
solar .radiation absorbed by it, minus the 
amount it radiates away again.” 

Americal 

Under the article MacArthur’s Men 
( Newsweek, April 3), it tells of the divisions 
under MacArthur’s command. The American 
Infantry Division mentioned is in reality the 
Americal Infantry Division. It is the only 


division in the United States Army with a 


name, not a number. 


Scr. JaMEs STAFFORD 


c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco 


Sergeant Stafford is correct. The News- 
WEEK story, as written, was also correct since 
the writer, when a war correspondent, had 
seen the Americal in action in the Pacific 
and knew their name was a contraction of 
American and New Caledonia. It is hoped 
that the Newsweerx printers and proofread- 
ers are now convinced there is an Americal. 


S icattiediinettil 


Two Way Baseball 


Your article in the June 5 issue of News- 
WEEK regarding the “Traffic }roblem” in 
baseball might have left the impression that 
the writer had proposed the ci:aage in the 
rules merely as a publicity gag. 

Personally I believe that the ruling, which 


Makes the 


BEST RUM COLLINS* 


you ever tasted! 


MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM 


7 ol *For free illustrated recipe book, write: 
. Delapenha & Co., Inc. Sole Dist. in U.S.A. 
aight Street, Dept. NW-6, New York 13, N.Y. 
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YOU NEED 


EXECUTONE! 


Hew This Modern“ inter-Com” System 
Saves Man-Hours...increases Output 
EXECUTONE puts you in instant conversational 
contact with every department of your organi- 
zation! Saves time ... conserves energy... 
minimizes waste motion. 
EXECUTONE enables youto get information from 
your employees the instant you want it—elimi- 
nates the everlasting running back and forth 
from one office to another. 
EXECUTONE speeds your phone service by 
taking the load of “inside” calls off your switch- 
board. Cuts down busy signals and expensive 
call-backs. Saves you money in many ways. 
The ‘inter-com’’ system selected by the 
U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 
Write for FREE booklet ''B-G’’ 


415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Service in Principal Cities 
Back the Atteck—Buy War Bonds! 
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PorTRAIT OF A HERO 
...-handle with care! 


Many a wounded hero will come home well 
and strong again, thanks to a thin sheet of film... 


Thanks to the miracle of the X-Ray... 


And thanks to air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion which help make the miracle possible! ir 
conditioning supplies clean, filtered air —with ac- 
curate regulation of both temperature and humidity 
—in plants where X-Ray film is made, in army 
hospitals where it is used. Refrigeration cools the 
solutions used in processing the film. 

Out of such wartime applications, General 
Electric is evolving new techniques, finer equip- 


ment for conditioning temperature and humidity. 
When equipment again is available for peacetime 
commercial and industrial uses, it will be vastly 
improved more compact, more efficient, more 
flexible than ever before! 

Now... we'll be glad to put your name down 
for earliest available data on postwar air condition- 
ing and refrigeration equipment. Write: General 
Electric Co., Air Conditioning and Commercial Re- 
frigeration Divisions, Section 426, Bloomfield, N. J. 


+X BUY WAR BONDS <Z 
BAI IFPI II III DP 


pin Conditioning by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Heerthe General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays 10 P.M., EWT, NBC..." THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday. 6:45 P.M.. EWT, CBS 








Florsheim 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY e CHICAGO e MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


FLORSHEIM 























































































The DEARBORN 


Today when worth is judged in terms of wear, 
Florsheim Shoes are first choice of the men 
of America; for they have learned, through 
the years, that Florsheims stand for quality 
above all else—quality that has become 
America’s standard of fine shoe value. 
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will permit the runners to advance either~ 
direction on the paths (they must continue 


the same way that they start out) will meet 
with public approval. 

Football didn’t take with the public 
(other than the boys with college sheep- 
skins) until the razzle-dazzle rules were 
added to old-fashioned line charging. Bas- 
ketball became a leading sport when teams 
adopted the “fire department” style. 

Fans want more action, more complica- 
tions in sports. That’s why I’m confident 
that baseball history will be made when the 
test game is played in Wichita at the open- 
ing of the National Tournament, Aug. 11. 

Baseball hasn’t changed a major rule 
since the turn of the century. I doubt 
whether you could name a single business 
firm which survived from 1900 to 1944 
which didn’t somewhere along the line make 


- a few changes. 


Suppose Newsweek hadn't improved 
since its first issue? You probably wouldn't 
be reading this. 


Ray Dumont 

) President 

National Baseball Congress of America 
Wichita, Kan. 


POoPnD 


Fred Astaire’s Songs 


Did Fred Astaire ever write the music for 
any recognizably popular songs? I say yes, 
the corporal and the pfc. say no, to the tune 
of two bucks each. Thank you for your help. 


Sct. Harry Morrison Jr. 
Chanute Field, Ill. 


Four bucks to the sergeant. Astaire has 
composed: “I’m Building Up to an Awful 
Letdown,” “Ill Never Let You Go,” “Just 
One More Dance, Madame,” “Sweet Sor- 
row,” “Just Like Taking Candy From a 
Baby,” “If Swing, Goes, I Go Too.” Several 
fit the definition. © ; 





Postwar Employment 


Neither Pabst Brewing Co. nor the 
United States Government will ever solve 
our postwar employment problem with Her- 
bert Stein’s generalities (NEWSWEEK, May 
29). An engineer approaching an equiva- 
Tent problem with equivalent generali 
blueprints would be doomed to failure be 
fore he set foot on the project. 

There are to be a specific number of 
people to be employed. There will be a spe 
cific amount of work to do. The work can 
be divided into projects including plans + 
large businesses and relatively accurate ¢s- 
timates on total man-hour requirements 
each project can be made. Total work dé 
vided by total workers equals the work for 
each man. 

Yet politicians and economists insist 0 
complicating the picture. If they are to be 
the directing managers af our postwar eft 
I, for one, am expecting another depression 


and another political revolution in this 


country. 
Peter E. KracHT 
Senior Meteorologist 
American Airlines, Inc. 
La Guardia Field 
New York Airport Station, N. ¥. 
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EVERY AMERICAN IS PLEDGED TO DO HIS OR HER:-PART TOWARD THE ATTAINMENT OF 

VICTORY AND PEACE. THOSE IN THE SERVICE ARE DOING MORE THAN THEIR SHARE. WE 

SALUTE THE MEN AND WOMEN OF OUR ARMED FORCES. LET THOSE OF US WHO HAVE 

SUPPORTING ROLES TO PLAY SO CONDUCT OURSELVES THAT ON THEIR RETURN THEY 
WILL BE AS PROUD OF US AS WE ARE OF THEM. 
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This prcture really ought to be heard 


Sure the picture is inviting. Nice —_ sparkling chorus and tangy goodness of these lively mixers. 
swans, too. But to be really ap- Make the most of your precious liquor stocks. Canada 
preciated this scene should be heard as well as seen. Dry’s special formula points up the flavor of any tall drink 
We refer to Canada Dry’s “PIN-POINT CARBONATION”*— |= —scotch, rye, bourbon, or rum. 
millions of tinier bubbles that bring a liveliness you can “ “ “ 
hear...and zest you can taste to drinks mixed with Canada *PIN-POINT CARBONATION — the famous Canada Dry 
Dry Water or Ginger Ale. Even melting ice cannot drownthe —_ method of achieving livelier and longer-lasting zest. 


CANADA DRY WATER and GINGER ALE 
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For Your Information . .. 


Bors now and No- you the composite opinion of the nation’s 
vember you will un- _leading political observers. 

doubtedly hear a great 

deal of election forecast- In covering important campaigns 
ing, based on the results in the past our “Periscope Preview” has 
of many polls, and of- reported the combined opinions of 50 of 
fering assurances of vic- the most prominent Washington corre- 
tory to both parties..We spondents. This panel has picked the win- 
are not going to forecast ning party in three previous contests, and 
he election—but on page 48 of this issue in 1942 forecast the results of the Con- 
ou will find the first of a series of unique _gressional elections more accurately than 
EWSWEEK election previews, bringing any major poll. In covering the current 
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national campaign NEwsweEex is enlarg- 
ing this concept to bring you a cross-sec- 
tion of the best political thinking in the 
country today. 


In this issue we present “Election 
Trends,” the first opinions of a panel of 
experts assembled by National Affairs 
Editor Robert Humphreys. The panel 
consists of three outstanding political 
writers in each state, save for the “Solid 
South,” where four men are accepted as 
sufficient to judge the political trends of 
that entire section. At intervals between 
now and November each of these men 
will report his’ current opinion of his 





state’s political temper, enabling us to 
bring you not only the immediate over- 
all picture, but the actual fluctuations and 
trends in political opinion as well. 


As the pace of the campaign gets 
hotter we will augment this nationwide 
report with our regular “Periscope Pre- 
view.” Beginning in August we will 
bring you the opinions of this group of 
outstanding Washington correspondents 
as to which candidate will win and the 
number of electoral votes he will receive. 


The 168 newspapermen compris- 
ing these two panels are the nation’s top- 
ranking political observers. They are not 
politicians—but men whose opinions are 
traditionally respected by the policitians. 
They owe allegiance to no party—but are 
welcome in all political camps. They are 
among the few men who can accurately 
sense the changes in public opinion which 
are so important in the tense months 
preceding a national election. 


Newsweex is planning this un- 
usual campaign coverage because it 
knews how great your interest will be in 
this year’s critical elections. The people 
of the United States are one of the few 


‘ still able to go to the polls, and they go 


with significant issues sharpened by 

war. e outcome is not only important 
to us, it is important to all the peoples of 
the world. 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
| ms 
wee 


The Busman, so the story goes, is the fellow who usually goes for a bus ride 
on his day off. Fortunately for America’s hard-working war plants, ship- A recent statement from the 
yards and military bases, this story today holds more truth than fiction. ae ca dhcseaed eds Te. 


In 1940, before the war, coach lines carried around four billion passengers. _ pic ersten el dure 
War workers and military travelers swelled this figure to the staggerin Goods must reach their destinations 
total of nine billion in 1943. This means that, on t rat He aged bP og! - 
America’s 73,310 coaches is carrying more than 122 Truck Conservation Corps and 


. : keep your trucks in best pos- 
ear ... more than 330 per day. This remarkable record was accomplished (Plage A el 


with the addition of very little new equipment. Pro § YourGMCteuck 
B CoRcERMTION ConPs dealer is pledged 
As these almost incredible figures show, no other group is working harder nell to help you. 


and longer to help win the war than the employees of America’s Coach Lines. 





a Invest WN VICTORY . . . BUY MORE WAR BONDS === 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


: General Motors Corporation 
Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches . . .: 
Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian “‘Dacks’’ 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


© ceumecional postwar planners have 
discovered that there are 2,000,000 work- 
ers in government war plants, such as 
arsenals, who have no unemployment 
insurance; they’re now figuring out a way 
to cover them . . . The synthetic rubber 
and high octane gasoline programs have 
advanced so rapidly that Col. Bradley 
Dewey, the rubber director, is planning a 
July inspection tour for Senate committee 
members . . . There’s a strong possibility 
that demands for huge postwar public 
works may lead to pressure for revival of 
the early New Deal plan for seven region- 
al TVA’s . . . State Department officials 
are disturbed about the Tito-inspired 
ousting of Yugoslav Ambassador Fotitch; 


they fear the job will become a political . 


lum and go to some less able diplomat. 


British Apprehension 

British officials are frankly, though 
quietly, concerned over the failure of the 
U.S. press and radio to give more promi- 
nence to the part their troops are playing 
in the invasion beachhead battle. It’s re- 
ported that in Washington they have 
taken the matter up with U. S. officials. 
They say that it’s understandable that 
each nation should show a natural pride 
over the prowess of its own forces; but, 
they add, this may create a feeling in 
either country that its forces alone won 
the war. This, they argue, may split the 
civilian opinion and weaken the home 
front, even while the troops fighting over- 
Seas respect each other. Actually, British 
and French exploits have been well-men- 
tioned here, but the notices have been 
subordinated. Incidentally, the globe- 
circling senators had a similar complaint 
against British press treatment of the U.S. 
Army effort in the Mediterranean. 


Political Straws 

Senator Walsh of New Jersey, an ap- 
Pointee of ex-Governor Edison, arch 
enemy of Boss Hague, is still feuding with 
the Administration over patronage, which 
he charges goes to Hague men . . . Senator 
Wheeler, a vigorous anti-fourth-termer 
who declined to be a Democratic conven- 
tion candidate, will sit it out in his Mon- 
tana home . . . Some pro-Good Neighbor 
Latin-American diplomats in Washington 


have reported to their governments that 
Mr. Roosevelt is a sur.: bet for reelection, 
regardless of the opposition candidate; 
they similarly reported that ~ Willkie 
would lose in 1940-. . . If Senator Wall- 
gren is elected governor of -Washington, 
he is expected to appoint Representative 
Coffee to the Senate. 


Postwar German Industry 


Despite strong demands by some exile 
governments that Germany be stripped 
of all heavy industry that could be built 
into war might, important diplomats 
doubt that de-industrialization will go be- 
yond strictly war factories. They argue: 
(1) The Reich’s heavy industry is based 
on coal and iron mines, which can’t be 
moved, and (2) Industrial know-how 
and manpower will remain where it is. 
Moreover, they argue, the reparations 
claims stacked up by the occupied coun- 
tries is so great that Germany will have 
to go right on producing heavy industry 
goods for export in order to pay them. 


U.S. Rocket Development =e ~ 


The Army’s new rocket, released trom 
secrecy wraps after the invasion, is fore- 
seen as a possible rival to all but the heav- 
iest artillery. Just now its chief virtue is 
its light weight and consequent easy 
mobility; gun and tube combined weigh 
less than 50 pounds; its punch is com- 
parable to the 105-millimeter projectile. It 
lacks artillery accuracy but its proponents 
say it’s still in its infancy. At first re- 
jected by the War Department, it was 
taken up later and developed in greatest 
secrecy. Scientists engaged on the proj- 
ect often did not know what they were 
doing. One might test the strength of 
steel, another, in a distant laboratory, 
the pressure exerted by an explosive. 
Insiders never mentioned “rocket”; they 
called it “U.P.” (unrotated projectile). Pro- 
duction blueprints were never labeled. 


Hot Springs Echo 
Expect serious Capitol Hill opposition 


~ to the draft agreement which the Interim 


Commission, set up by the Hot Springs, 
Va., Food Conference, has prepared. The 
budget for operations will require a U. S. 
contribution of about $3,000,000 yearly, 
never more than $5,000,000. This will 
represent about 25% of the budget. Small 
as the sum seeins, Congressional resent- 
ment, which has already forced the pre 
liminary draft to be referred back to 
all member nations for minor language 
changes, will work against an appropria- 
tion. The fact that the U.S. is not guar- 


anteed a seat on the executive commit- 
tee, despite its substantial contribution, 
will not help ratification. 


National Notes 


With the addition of ten new vessels 
this month, the Army will have a fleet of 
eighteen hospital ships capable of carry- 
ing more than 10,000 badly wounded 
men from the battlefields to U.S. base 
hospitals . . . Reports from Latin Amer- 
ica indicate that, while within his legal 
rights, U.S. Ambassador Walter Thurs- 
ton created serious anti-U.S. feeling 
when he refused refuge to El Salvador 
revolutionaries and that it will take some 
time to overcome it. 





Trends Abroad 


The Germans have informed the 
Vatican that they are ready to declare 
Florence an open city and have offered 
to withdraw their troops and even barri- 
cade the city gates to bar the later entry 
of Nazi Army units; the Allies have not 
replied yet to the proposal . . . Refugees 
from Thailand, occupied China, Hong 
Kong, and Malaya report that there’s lit- 
tle chance local piallene will support 
the Japanese, but neither will they do 
much for their own liberation . . . Colom- 
bian natural-rubber development has pro- 
duced 700,000 trees, and its proponents 
anticipate 3,000,000 pounds annually 
from present plantations, more. than 
enough for domestic needs . . . Unless 
Chungking takes early steps, the famine 
in Kwangtung Province this year may ap- 
proach that of 1943. 


Invasion Sidelights 


Neutrals report that Germany’s failure 
to repair “air-raid damage done to the 
communications system of Northern 
France is due to 2 serious lack of neces- 
sary large cranes . . . Indicating an acute 
shortage of freight cars, herds of cattle 
are driven down the roads for slaughter 
in Paris, and in Vienna, Essen, Hamburg, 
and Munich, streetcars are used increas- 
ingly to haul freight about the cities .. . 
When Allied armies approach Paris the 
Nazis will corral all mature males in the 
Luxembourg, Buttes-Chaumont, and Vin- 
cennes parks, which have already been 
turned into concentration camps. 


Italy’s Future 


Anglo-U. S.-Soviet conversations are 
under way to clarify Italy’s status. The 
talks are the outgrowth of an increasing 
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belief in Allied circles that the longer the 

resent situation continues, the more dif- 

cult they will find it to treat Italy as a 
defeated enemy rather than as a co-bel- 
ligerent. The British, especially, have not 
forgotten Italy’s contribution to the Hit- 
ler military machine earlier in the war 
and expect it to bear at least some of the 
consequences of defeat. Almost the last 
act of the Badoglio government was to 
ask the Allies to abrogate the present ar- 
mistice terms and to formalize Italy’s co- 
belligerent status by peace treaty. This 
request was refused, but it’s not unlikely 
that some provisional agreement will be 
made as soon as a stable government is 
established. 


Argentine Power Struggle 


Don’t be surprised if there’s an addi- 
tional falling out among leaders of the 
reigning Colonels’ clique in Buenos Aires. 
Reports filtering through censorship in- 
dicate that there is still bad bl be- 
tween Colonel Perén, War Minister, and 
General Perlinger, ultra-nationalistic In- 
terior Minister, both seeking to control 
President Farrell. The newest tussle oc- 
curred when Perlinger’s candidate, Dr. 
Alfredo Baldrich, was named Minister of 
Justice. Although Perén was confirmed in 
his present Cabinet post, he lost the 
coveted Vice Presidency. For the long 
pull, however, the bets are on him to 
win any prolonged battle because of his 
political ability. Incidentally, while lib- 
eral papers are strictly controlled, Ar- 
gentine police do not molest the pro- 
Nazi Momento Argentino or its publisher, 
Dr. Ernst Korner, most devout Axis ad- 
herent in the country. 


Rumanian ‘Terms to Allies’ 


Indicating the persistence of Rumanian 
Government optimism, its envoys ‘recent- 
ly.delivered their own “final” peace terms 
to the Ales in Cairo. Their proposals in- 
cluded a demand for an Allied guarantee 
of aH Transylvania and of complete re- 
lief and postwar rehabilitation by the 
United States. The Rumanians were told 
that these, and any other thoughts they 
might have on the subject, should be com- 
municated to the Red Army commander 
on the Prut front, who would give them 
his earnest consideration. 


Austria’s Position 

As the Allies drive on in Italy, numer- 
ous groups seeking control of free Aus- 
tria are due to spring up but they will 
not affect Allied occupation plans. Nei- 
ther the Italian Government nor the Al- 
lies will recognize the Austrian Commit- 
tee of Liberation, whose appointee in 
Rome, Baron Egon Berger-Waldenegg, 
Vienna’s envoy to Rome prior to the 
Anschluss, recently reopened the Aus- 
trian Legation. Furthermore, the Allies 
will cold-shoulder all the other groups, 
including that headed by Archduke Otto. 
They are too badly split among them- 





Austria until some form of democratic 
government has been established. And, 
if Germany is partitioned, there’s a good 
chance that parts of Bavaria will be given 
Austria in order to balance her economy. 


Foreign Notes 


There appears to have been some mili- 
tary, as well as political, reason for the 
complete Allied censorship applied to 
correspondents who tried to identify the 
group of Russian Catholics blessed last 
week by the Pope . . . Despite its pre- 
occupation with Hitler, the U.S.S.R. is 
rapidly building communications and 
port facilities in the Far East which will 
be useful if Moscow joins the other Allies 
in their fight on Japan . . . Travel bans 
and gas and rubber shortages notwith- 
standing, U.S. tourist. travel to Mexico 
City is so heavy that a substantial hotel 
building boom is under way. 





Veterans in Industry 


The law restoring war veterans to 
their old jobs is often proving unneces- 
sary at present, especially in manpower- 
shortage areas. Many employers are glad 
to welcome old hands, even after the 40- 
day period in which they may apply for 
reinstatement. But some special problems 
have arisen. Often a minor employe has 
risen to officer rank because of special 
abilities; personnel specialists try to find 
him a better job at higher pay. Incident- 
ally, OWI’s check indicates that only 
25% of discharged veterans go back to 
their old jobs. 


British Law Revision 

British corporation practices are un- 
dergoing one of their periodic overhaul- 
ings by a public committee, preliminary 
to adoption of legislation to eliminate any 
abuses turned up. Findings so far indi- 
cate that the present law is effective in 
preventing frauds in prospéctuses of new 
security issues but does not always fore- 
stall frauds by established concerns. The 
stock exchange can suspend the securities 
of a company detected in irregularities, 
but this punishes the uninfornied stock- 
holder as well as the company. Prob- 
able new control measures include more 


stringent regulation of company ac- . 


counting and identification of “nominee” 
holdings. 
Loss of Taxes 

Here’s a little-noted result of govern- 
mental urging of war industries not to 
keep more than a 60-day supply of raw 
materials on hand. Manufacturers, after 
surveying their stocks, sometimes sell the 
surpluses for whatever they can get. Tool 
steel is an outstanding example.. And in 
the case of stainless steel, junk dealers 
are buying commercial lengths at 10 
cents a pound against a regular price 
of about $1. The sellers take the loss, 





write down their inventories, and hence 
their profits, with a resultant loss of 
taxes to the government. 


Business Footnotes 

Watch for the sale of a leading man- 
ufacturer of oral hygiene and other drug- 
store products to a major soapmaker, 
presaging the latter’s expansion into other 
fields . . . Glass kitchen sinks, heat- 
tempered for strength, are being use- 
tested in an Eastern war-industry hous- 
ing development . . . While there’s a re- 
vival of the movement in the U. S. for 
use of the decimal basis for weights and 
measures, the British Decimal Associa- 
tion is stumping for adoption of the U. S. 
decimal monetary: system. 





Press Notes 


Dindos’s newsprint shortage plus in- 
vasion has fostered a lively black market 
in newspapers; a reader knowing the 
right dealer can purchase an otherwise 
unobtainable paper for sixpence instead 
of the usual penny . . . Stanley Wood- 
ward, The New York Herald Tribune's 
sports editor, is scheduled to go overseas 
soon as a correspondent covering sports 
figures in the war . . . Lou Frankel, 
radio editor of The Billboard, will leave 
shortly for the European theater to re- 
port on the entertainment world’s war 
contribution; the first war correspondent 
to represent the show business, he may al- 
so broadcast his observations over CBS. 


Radio Lines 


Information Please is planning a sum- 
mer tour of U. S. Army camps in Britain, 
to be climaxed by a face-to-face contest 
with its BBC counterpart, the Brains 
Trust; transportation and tour schedules 
are now being arranged . . . Radio in- 
siders. are already discussing what is 
billed as broadcasting’s biggest battle, 
scheduled for next fall between Jack 


‘Benny and Kate Smith; they will air their 


programs simultaneously Sunday nights 
. ... Talent scouts have discovered star 
material in the USO circuits, but they've 
been- unable to lure young players into 
radio because most of them fear draft- 
board action if they drop their USO ac- 
tivities. 


Movie Lines 


A Soviet purchasing commission is now 
in Hollywood to negotiate for more than 
$2,000,000 worth of equipment for Rus- 
sian film production . . . Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox has definitely decided to 
premiére Darryl Zanuck’s “Wilson,” 4 
film biography of the last-war President, 
in New York instead of Washington to 
forestall charges of political propaganda 
. . . Elmer Rice has signed a contract 
with Cagney Productions to write 4 
screen adaptation of Thorne Smith’s rib- 
ald novel “The Stray Lamb.” 











“Our Dads mine the 
hest fuel in the world” 


These young folks, dressed in hats like their Daddies’, 
have good reason to take pride in the job their fathers 
are doing. 


For their fathers bring from the ground America’s 
No. 1 source of energy and power. 


They bring forth the essential fuel needed for the 
production of steel—the prime power of the nation’s 
railroad system—and the greatest source of elec- 
trical energy. 


As you’ve. probably guessed—the name of that fosh 
is bituminous coal. 


And many advances have happened in coal mining, 
just as in other industries during recent years. 


Today coal miners are paid better than the average 
wage of industry as a whole. 


Their work is being constantly lightened and their 
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Pre 


efforts made more productive by modernization. 
90% of all bituminous coal produced from under- 
ground workings is electrically cut and transported, 
and over half of all coal is loaded by mechanical 


shovels. 


This fact has made possible the increases in volume 


of coal mined which the war effort has required. 


It is also an important reason why—despite man- 
power shortages— America’s bituminous coal indus- 
try is supplying an all-time record volume of coal. 
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Democratic leaders are now convinced that Mr. Roosevelt de- 
cidedly prefers Wallace as a running mate. They’re inclined to 
believe that the Southern revolt is having the reverse effect on 
‘him so far as appeasement of the Wallace haters is concerned. 


The misfire is that Southern Wallace haters have joined with the 
diehard anti-Rooseveltians to put their plan across, making the 
President less inclined than ever to consider compromise. 


The main New Deal alternative to Wallace is Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas. Tommy Corcoran denies that he 
hopes to stage a comeback by pushing Douglas for Vice Presi- 
dent. But Wallace supporters are deeply suspicious. They insist 
that ex-Ambassador Kennedy is teaming up with Corcoran to 
map an all-out Douglas drive. 


The “button-your-lip” campaign will not let up because of the 
invasion. Naval men admit a possibility that in a last desperate 
fling the Germans may again send wolf packs to this side of the 
Atlantic. 

e 


Little opposition is expected to the bill reported out of the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee relieving airlines from 
duplicate state taxes. The bill would authorize the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to explore the tax labyrinth created by the Su- 
preme Court’s decision on the Minnesota-Northwest Airlines 
case. By the end of the war, airline officials predict some bal- 
anced agreement will be reached between the CAB and state 
tax officials. 
e 


Congressional tax leaders resent Byrnes’s pressure to force them 
into a huddle now with the Treasury on postwar business taxes. 
The Senate postwar committee wants to begin a study of the 
question soon, but Congress is not likely to write the bill this 
year. 


The House Ways and Means Committee, springhead of all tax 
bills is often at odds with Morgenthau’s experts, feeling. that 
they lean a shade to the left. Greater shying from Treasury ad- 
vice will come if the GOP gains control of the House—unless a 
Republican is also in the White House. Then the Treasury would 
’ cut its suit to fit the cloth. 


‘Congress knows it’s vital to get private capital into industry 
promptly. The fall of Germany is likely to start action to reduce 
taxes while the war against Japan is still continuing. Chances 
are good that both surtaxes and normal business taxes will be 
pared down. Special consideration for small and new enterprises 
is definitely in prospect. Reduction in excess-profits and income 
taxes will probably wait until Japan is defeated. 


A streamlined OPA guide service, which experts say anyone can 
understand, will;soon go to press. Unlike other guides, it will not 
be bulky but will contain all essential information for business- 
men and others affected by price regulations. The last printing 
contract is about to be let. 


Disposal of surplus war goods won’t be speeded by our first 
beachheads in France. Officials of the Surplus War Property 
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Administration fee] that they can’t pull the plug all the way out 
until V Day in Europe is in sight. The Army and Navy, holding 
the bulk of material eventually to be classed surplus, will keep 
most of it back until the outcome is assured. 


Synthetic rubber is now over the top. Production has gone 9 
far that, barring a major catastrophe, all needs can be met 
Hurdles now remaining are in the conversion of synthetic into 
end products. For example, some crude rubber must still be 
mixed with synthetic for heavy-duty military tires, and greater 
demand for big guns will strain the program. 


Experiments with new synthetic-rubber types have had bright 
results. But the best qualities produced now will probably seen 
shoddy in a year or two. ss 


The OPA seeks a yardstick for regres pricing of durabk 
goods which have been off shelves during the war. So far, its 
mostly groping because industry itself isn’t sure what course to 
take. The issue here is what profit margins are best suited to the 
reconversion period. 


A small but highly articulate group of the Henry J. Kaiser con- 
plexion favors holding to extremely moderate profits on the 
theory that big margins stacked on steep labor and materias 
costs (they expect little drop until: Japan is defeated) would 
loose the inflationary spiral so far field in check. 


Other industrialists contend that unless manufacturers can count 
on rather sizable immediate profits, recenversion will tend to 
lag. Thus, mounting consumer demand, if not met, would raise 
the real inflationary whirlwind. 


A subdivision of this group believes that the real danger is né 
inflation. They fear that, unless comfortable profit margins ae 
provided during reconversion, unemployment plus large wag 
cnts for the employed would bring about serious deflation. 


Maury Maverick’s recent blast at government handling d 
small-plant rieeds may be followed by calls for Congressiond 
investigations. Cases of alleged WPB favoritism to large firs 
for the trickle of reconversion work have been reported to the 
Complaints Subcommittee of the Senate Small Business Com 
mittee. The Office of Civilian Requirements knows of simila 
instances and is deeply perturbed. 


Gist of the complaints is that in programs, such as that of th 
seesawing ‘electric irons, the: WPB has tended to allocate sub 
stantial quotas to big concerns in tight labor areas, while givinf 
small firms in loose labor areas quotas so minute that they 
couldn’t be undertaken without financial loss. 


The FEA hopes to speed trade with liberated areas. The age 
is working with the WPB for longer advance notices of exp 
allocations. Present notices are from one to three weeks in # 
vance. Exporters say they need at least three months. Then 
would know exactly what could be shipped in time to go out 2 
get orders. 


Favorable crop prospects may bring lower food prices all alot 
the line, with emphasis on fresh fruits and vegetables. Groce 
are already. looking forward to a. “buyers’ market.” Some ® 
that prices have done well to hold up to ceilings even this lo 








A magnificent accomplishment is summarized in the figures quoted above. In 

only two years, the Training Command of the U.S. Army Air Forces has ; 
schooled virtually the entire personnel of the world’s greatest air army. Its 
graduates are beyond doubt the best-trained airmen in all military history. The 

results of their training are apparent in every news dispatch that tells of bomb- 

ing missions successfully completed, and of aerial combat scores predominantly 

favoring our air arms. Here is the sure forecast of our Victory ... for Victory 

today must be won in the skies. 


Seecherafts are doing thetr part! 
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BUY U.S. WAR BONDS: AND STAMP WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S, A. 











There are customers for U. S. cars even where ships can’t dock 
- + - 80 all kinds of sngenious unloading systems are developed. 


1 OUT OF 6 GOES TO SEA! 


Wov’p be surprised if you added up 
all the things you use that are brought 
from foreign lands (every U. S.-built 
car contains some imported materials! ) 
-.. and more surprised if you saw how 
many American products are used the 
world over. 


Our foreign trade affects every 
American. It’s big business — both 
ways ... business entirely dependent 
on the merchant ships that sail the seas. 

That’s why Congress became alarmed 
at the dwindling U. S. merchant fleet, 
and passed the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, called the “Magna Charta of the 











American automobiles and trucks travel the world’s oceans— in mer- 


chant ships. In 1938, one out of every six we made was sold abroad 
—a quorter of a billion dollars of extra business for the hundreds of 
thousands of auto company workers, and for millions of others — in 


every state of the Union—who supplied raw materials, parts and tires! 


U. S. Merchant Marine,” to give us 
shipping “necessary for the national 
defense and development of (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce.” 
When war came, we'd made a good 
start under the guidance of the U. S. 
Maritime -Commission. A U. S.-flag 
fleet was growing, following the man- 
date of Congress, “constructed in the 
U. S., manned with a trained and effi- 
cient citizen personnel .. . owned and 
operated under the U. S. flag by 
citizens.” 
Today, under the War Shipping Ad- 


ministration, America’s merchant fleet 


American Export Lin 


—swelled by war-building—is a major 
weapon! 


Modern American Export Lines ves- 
sels — built for efficiency and speed — 
are helping earn a place for the U. S. 
flag on the world’s oceans. Before the 
war, our ships and men introduced fast 
service and time-table schedules to 
ports through the Mediterranean, up 
in the Black Sea — and through Suez 
to India. We’re going back when Peace 
comes... and the cargoes we take there 
and bring back; the ports we visit, will 
be determined by what you and other 
Americans want to buy or sell abroad! 
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Allies’ Global Power Builds Up 


to Unprecedented Trio of Blows 


Might of U. S. Navy Permits 
Choice of Strategy and Locale; 
Enemies Can Only Guess 


If a war as vast as this one may be 
said to have a global news climax, it was 
reached last week. Within a period of 24 
hours three stories broke, each of which, 
by itself, would have monopolized the 
week. First, there was the announcement 
of the great B-29 raid on Tokyo. Next 
came the revelation that American forces 
had landed on Saipan in the Marianas. 
Finally, there was the opening of the 
German pilotless-plane barrage against 
England. In addition, the news of the 
fighting on the ‘Normandy beachhead 
provided a gigantic backdrop for all other 
news. 

The explanation for -this explosion of 




























































events lies in the long months in which 
Allied power has been piled up to the 
point where a swift succession of almost 


overwhelming blows could be delivered. 


This preponderance of force is also the 
key to Allied strategy. So much power 
has been amassed that the blows can be 
struck in a number of directions at once. 
The enemy may feel fairly sure which 
will be the chief stroke but he cannot 
be certain; therefore he cannot divert 
all his force to counter it. 


Pacific Multiples: In-the Pacific the 
main stroke was the attack on Saipan. It 
is absolutely vital for the Japanese to hold 
the Marianas Islands for they make up the 
key to the entire Western Pacific. Yet, al- 
though strategy pointed the way, the Japs 
could not be sure that the Saipan action 
was not a feint with the main blow to 
fall elsewhere. For as American soldiers 








British Official p! 


Sheer wonderment is written in the faces of these German prisoners in Normandy as 
they gape at General Montgomery, bereted and jaunty on his jeep* 








swarmed ashore on the island under the 
guns of a naval task force, still another 
task force attacked Paramushiru and 
other islands in the Kuriles, some 1,200 
miles north of Tokyo. At the same time, 
a third task force launched a powerful 
assault on the Bonin Islands, part of the 
so-called inner ring of Jap defense, only 
660 miles south of Tokyo. 

It was primarily naval power that 
made these multiple attacks possible. 
Once upon a time it was the Japanese 
Fleet that could strike in a number of di- 
rections at once with separate forces. 
Now it is the United States Navy. How 
this naval power has grown was illus- 
trated last week by the naming of Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey to command of 
a new organization, the Third Fleet. 
Halsey’s old command, the South Pacific, 
has become practically inoperative in a 
naval sense and he was given a force that 
is probably as large as the vast Fifth 
Fleet commanded by Vice Admiral Ray- 
mond A. Spruance—the armada which 
conquered Kwajalein and Eniwetok and 
which beat the life out of Truk. 

The raid by the B-29s completed the 
strategic bafflement of the Japanese al- 
though it may not have had as much ac- 
tual diversionary effect as did the actions 
by the various task forces. However, it 
fitted in with the fundamental purpose of 
causing the Japs to dissipate their 
strength. The planes that defended Ya- 
wata were sorely needed in the defense 
of Saipan. 


European Multiples: In Europe, Al- 
lied strategy has put the Nazis on the 
same strategic hot spot. The Germans must 
feel fairly sure that the Allied offensive in 
Normandy is the big show. But they don’t 
know for certain. Consequently, they can- 
not commit all the force they have avail- 
able in France to smashing the Allied 
beachheads. They must reckon with other 
landings and they must have a reserve to 
meet them. The same factors apply to all 
Europe. 

In this situation, the Nazis will prob- 
ably use their pilotless planes for all they 
are worth. Since their strategic position is 
so difficult, they must resort to novel 
methods to gain some element of shock. 
But to exert a really decisive influence, the 
Germans must show something more pow- 
erful and novel than the pilotless plane. 
Such a weapon might conceivably be a 
new explosive, which is what the German 
High Command, thinking wishfully, first 
called the pilotless plane. 





®Note that it carries the four stars of an American 
full general rather than the crossed sword and baton, 
star and crown of the equivalent British rank. 
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THE SECRET WEAPON 


Buzz-Bomber 
Pilotless Planes, Though Expected, 
Give Enemy Psychological Advantage 
Officially, the British called them pilot- 
less planes. Phrase makers in pubs 
dubbed them P-planes or buzz-bombs. 


Ordinary people referred to them simply 
as “the things.” The Nazis had a fancy. 


_name: dynamitmeteore, (dynamite me- 


teors). The German publie continued to 
use the term Wuwa, short for Wunder- 
waffe, or wonder weapon. At any rate 
the question “Wo ist Die Wuwa” (where 
is the Wuwa?) was answered with a 
bang last Thursday night. 

It-was shortly before midnight in Eng- 
land. In London, taxis glided through the 
blacked-out streets and occasional late 
pedestrians blinked flashlights as they 
walked. In the towns to ‘he south of the 
capital, the last pubs had long since 
banged their shutters and the fire watch- 
ers stood at their posts on the alert for 
air raids, Then they saw them. 

They came from the direction of France 
and were slightly smaller than Spitfire 
planes. They trailed sparks and flame-red 
lights burned in their tails, and they 
made a rhythmic, pulsing noise. They 
were flying at between 250 and 300 miles 
an hour and some were so low they bare- 
ly cleared the housetops. 

A few minutes later they began to 
crash in towns of Southern England and 
in London itself. The tail lights went out 
and in a matter of seconds they blew up 
with the force of heavy-caliber bombs. 

Thus the Nazis threw the first of their 
vaunted secret weapons against Britain. 
And to mark the occasion, German prop- 
agandists burst forth with a long pent-up 
display of verbal fireworks that in its own 
way was more dazzling than Wuwa it- 
self. Revelling in this tardy “revenge for 
the terror raids on Germany,” they prat- 
tled of vast destruction in Britain, of rail- 
ways, disrupted, of -hops and factories 
closed, and of a panicky public. 

In dispatches from London describing 
the raids and the damage inflicted, the 
most general reaction appeared to be 
that the pilotless-plane barrage was no 
worse than an old-fashioned raid. Of 
course the fact that it went on steadily 
day after day and night after night un- 
doubtedly intensified the effect. However, 
the phrasing of many cables seemed to in- 
dicate that things were a bit hotter than 
the British wanted to admit. Raymond 
Daniell of The New York Times reported 
that there was nothing “like the disrup- 
tion of the workday routine” caused by 
the great 1940 blitz. This sounded like a 
backhanded way of saying that a certain 
interruption of ordinary life had occurred. 


‘The Bomb That Flies: But the pilot- 
less plane in reality was nothing more 
than a flying bomb. The plane’s fuselage 
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of 21 feet, 10 inches was 
packed with 2,200 pounds of 
explosives, although it may 
be possible to carry a heavier 
load. The wingspread was 16 
feet and the engine—a gaso- 
line motor working on the jet 
propulsion principle—was 
placed in a special body at- 
tached to the tail. 

_ . The little planes were not 
radio-controlled. However, 
the Allies have information 
that the Nazis do have similar 
radio-controlled weapons and 
these may be employed later. 
At any rate, the first ones used 
some sort of gyroscopic steer- 
ing device, like that in a tor- 
pedo. Thus they could only 
be set on a general course, 
but not really aimed. 

The weapons were launched 
from the much-bombed coast 
of France across the Strait’ 
of Dover, probably by cata- 
pults or by rocket assisted 
take-off. The launching plat- 
forms were about 200 feet 
long, and covered with heavy 
concrete. As a result, the Al- 





Associated Press Radiophoto via Signal Corps 
British Home Security drawings show the front, top, 
and side silhouette of the new Nazi pilotless plane 
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The Secret Weapons 


The German secret weapon which 
struck England this week was no 
surprise to the readers of this ma- 
gazine. Since last. December News- 
WEEK has described the technical 
development of this and other po- 
tential enemy war instruments, in- 
sofar as was possible under the 
restrictions of censorship and with 
regard for the judgment of the high 
officials who supplied the back- 
ground material. 

NEwswEEK has published this 
material because it has known all 
along that the so-called secret 
weapons were never a aning 
matter, nor were they so regard 
by responsible circles in the United 
States and Britain. They still. 

a very serious problem. The pilotless 
plane represents only one phase. 

Three earlier NEWSWEEK stories 
outline the background for the sub- 
ject. One, on page 32 of the Dec. 
13, 1948, issue, deals with the ques- 
tion of super explosives. Another, 
on page 23 of the May 15, 1944, 
issue, gives a roundup of various 
new Nazi developments. In the 
same issue on page 22 General Ful- 
ler discusses rockets as the great 
weapon of the future. 
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lies had not been able to 
bomb out the installations. 
Nevertheless, they continued 
pounding the Pas de Calais 
area with Liberator, Marauder, and 
Havoc bombers after the flying bombs ap- 
peared. It was also disclosed that fighters 
and anti-aircraft gunners had destroyed 
many of the projectiles in the air. 


The Wall of Nerves:The official Al- 
lied attitude was to minimize the pilotless 
plane. However, the Germans did suc- 
ceed in two respects. They made practical 
an extremely important tactical advance 
and they achieved a kind of moral sur- 
prise. General Fuller, NEwsweEex’s mili- 
tary commentator, put it this way in a 
cable from London: 

“At 11 o'clock on the morning of June 
16 I saw a Spitfire chasing a flying robot 
roaring through the sky at what appeared 
to me to be twice its pursuer’s speed. In- 
deed, a vision of the future—war as it 
may well be compared to thie war as it 
now is. - ‘ 

“On the part of our enemy the intro- 
duction of pilotless planes at this moment 
is clever, for though he knew that we 
knew that they would be used, he also 
knew that this knowledge on our part 


would in no way minimize the moral . 


effects, because we had no antidote. 
“Morally, by striking at our nerves, he 

is attempting to accomplish what physi- 

cally we have accomplished by striking 


at his Atlantic Wall. He knew that we 
had landing craft, yet he could not meet 
them, therefore he was surprised. Now 
we have been surprised.” 
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Blood and Grit 
To the Bulldog Courage of GI Joe 
Leaders Credit Normandy Victory 


British tanks dueled German armor in 
the smoke-wreathed little valleys of the 
forest region below Caen. American 
doughboys smashed into Quinéville, on 
the coast southeast of Cherbourg, and 
held on beneath a shower of shells from 
German 88s. But the biggest success— 
and the Allies’ first important strategic 
victory since they crossed the Norman 
beaches—was won by the Yanks who 
fought their way across the Cherbourg 
Peninsula, isolated the port itself, and 
held their barrier against fierce counter- 
attacks. 

That feat on June 17-18 climaxed the 
first two weeks of fighting in the invasion 
of Northern France. In that time, besides 
taking more than 15,000 prisoners, the 
Allies had both won and secured the foot- 
hold from which they could launch the 
decisive battle of the war. That, at any 
rate was the verdict of Lt. Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, commander of the American 
troops, who in announcing American 
casualties: of 3,283 killed and 12,600 
wounded in the first eleven days, .ex- 
pressed the view that the beachhead was 
now “absolutely secure.” 

To make it even stronger, the Allies 
poured reinforcements across the beaches. 
Prime Minister Churchill on June 15, esti- 
mated that “the lives of 1,000,000 men 
may be engaged now on both sides.” Hail- 
ing this “great moment in_ history,” 
Churchill promised that whether the vic- 
tory comes this year or next, the British 
and American peoples would never falter. 
And with a guarded note of optimism he 
declared that “the months of this sum- 
mer may, by the victories of this Allied 
campaign, bring full success to the cause 
of freedom.” 

Yank and British bravery, besides su- 
perb organization, had laid the ground- 
work for Allied optimism. The feat of the 
Americans in storming their beachhead 
east of the Carentan flooded area, in the 
teeth of opposition from a full first-class 
German division, early evoked a ringing 
tribute from Gen. Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery. The field commander of the in- 
vasion troops called the American soldier 
“a very brave man.” The GI proved it 
again below Cherbourg. : 


Death in the Hedgerows: Fierce 
American attacks and enemy counterat- 
tacks formed the prelude to the Ameri- 
can surge across the Cherbourg Peninsula. 
One of the first German counterblows 
forced the men of the 101st Airborne Di- 
Vision out of Carentan just at the moment 
when the townsfolk had emerged from 
their cellars to celebrate the Allies’ ar- 
rival. But before long, the airborne fight- 


ers had hacked their way into the town 
again. 

In addition to the 101st Airborne, it 
was revealed that the 82nd Airborne :Di- 
vision—which had fought in Sicily—and 
also the Fourth Infantry formed part of 
the American Seventh Army Corps that 
established the beachhead west of the 
Carentan flooded area (the beachhead to 
the east was established by the Fifth 
Corps, including the First and 29th Di- 
visions, later reinforced by the Second 
Division) . 

It was the 82nd Airborne, coupled 
with another veteran unit, the Ninth Di- 
vision from Tunisia and Sicily, that made 
the breakthrough at the waist of the 
Cherbourg Peninsula. First, the airborne 
fighters took St. Sauveur le Vicomte, sev- 
ering the Germans’ last railroad connec- 
tion with Cherbourg. They did it in fight- 
ing that was often extremely confused 
because of the leafy cover afforded by 
the terrain. 

That was emphasized by Al Newman, 
NEWSWEEK'S correspondent with the 
American troops: “The fighting is far 
more confused than that in Sicily or Italy 
because there are so many trees and 
bushes in full leaf. The hedgerows are 
favorite refuges for snipers and there’s a 
great deal of infiltration at night. Our 
tanks spray the roadside bushes with 
machine-gun fire and the Germans drop 
out ‘like bugs,’ as one of our tankmen put 
it.” 


Ninth “Serenade”: With the capture 


of St. Sauveur, General Bradley sprang a 
strategem. Through the positions of the 





This is what a Normandy beachhead looks like as supplies pour in 


82nd Airborne streamed the tough, eager 
men of the Ninth. Forking beyond the 
town, they hacked their way to the coast: 
through two points—Carteret in the north 
(see map, page 26) and St. Lé d’Our- 
ville, a few miles southwest. They did 
so only first ahead of elements of the 
Seventy-seventh German division, which 
was then streaming southward to escape 
the trap. 

The Nazis collided with the Americar 
line. With 2,000 or more men, plus tank 
support, they tried desperately to break 
it in a daylight attack. The men of the 
Ninth, famous in Tunisia for their knack - 
of swiftly taking and consolidating ob- 
jectives, answered with a “serenade.” 
That meant that every piece of available 
American artillery was turned on the Ger- 
mans. More than a thousand artillery - 
shells ploughed into their columns. 

On top of that, a hail of mortar shells— 
the biggest American mortar barrage of 
the campaign—hit the enemy. The Ger- 
mans broke and fled. But that was not 
the end. Summoned by the infantry, a 
swarm of Allied fighters and _fighter- 
bombers mowed down men and ma- 
chines. One estimate put the German 
casualties at a minimum of 800 dead and 
many more wounded. 

That crumpled the enemy onslaught. 
It meant that an estimated 25,000 to 
80,000 Germans were trap on the 
Cherbourg Peninsula. It also spurred 
other American forces in their drive 
northward toward the sprawling and 
valuable port itself (see page 30). Intent 
on storming or besieging that prize, the 
Yanks forged into the uphill rugged coun- 





British Official photo 
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try, and their artillery ploughed a path 
ahead. The first Allied shells began drop- 
ping on the Germans in Cherbourg. 


Battle of Bird Cage Ridge: In the 
British sector, the chief goal was still 
Caen,* the historic highway center on the 
main Cherbourg-Paris railroad. Avoiding 
a frontal assault on the fiercely defended 
town, Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery 
- Sought to envelop it. 

The biggest British threat came west 
otf Caen. There in a four-hour sweep 
British tanks, including elements of the 
Seventh Division, the famous “Desert 
Rats” of North Africa, advanced 8 miles 
to take the road junction of Villers-Bo- 
cage, 18 miles inland. The British also 
seized Caumont, a few miles west. The 
combined salient threatened the German 
system of lateral communications farther 
south and provoked violent counterattacks. 

Tanks from four German armored 
units, including the 21st and 2nd, and 
the 12th Schuts-Staffel divisions, rum- 
bled into battle. The British forces with- 
drew from Villers-Bocage and Caumont 
to take up better positions around a 
nearby hump dubbed Bird Cage Ridge, 


. eng most mispronounced name of the invasion: 
t’s 
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south of the shell-scarred village of Tilly. 

The fighting in this area showed up yet 
another German weakness. Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel was short of first-class in- 
fantry. Consequently, once he had en- 
gaged his armored divisions, he could not 
easily withdraw them to reform and rest 
because of lack of infantry to ese the 
forward positions. 


The Maquis Move Out 


The important role of the secret armies 
of France in the liberation of their coun- 
try was officially confirmed at Allied Su- 
preme Headquarters in London. In a 
special communiqué the Allies announced 
last week that French forces in the inte- 
rior, operating since June 6, had under- 
taken large-scale sabotage, completely 
stopping road traffic in the Rhéne Valley. 

According to the sketchy reports of 
underground battle that filtered out, the 
Maquis held Limoges and had been re- 
inforced by supplies dropped by plane in 
the nearby Limousin Mountains. From 
the mountains of Haute Savoie, they 
moved across the Rhéne to the great 
central plateau. But they were avoiding 
premature action and resisting German 
propaganda efforts to smoke them out. A 


AMERICAN DRIVE TO AMERICAN DRIVE TO} 

FORCE APPROACHES CUT COMMUNICA-| 

10 CHERSOURS HONS ON CI OURG 
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NEWSWEEK correspondent in Stockholm 
cabled this sobering account of the possi- 
bilities of the underground: 

“A member of a partisan group opera- 
ting on the French side of Lake Geneva 
told a Bern correspondent: “Haute Sa- 
voie is today regarded as the district 
where French partisans are strongest and 
most active. In the entire department 
there are probably between seven and ten 
thousand: patriot warriors; all well 
equipped with modern weapons such as 
machine guns. But as a rule they lack 
munitions. Full-size “battles” in the -real 
sense of the word are an impossibility’.” 


Nazi Splintermen 


The prisoners wore Wehrmacht uni- 
forms, but they could barely speak a word 
of German. They didn’t look very “Aryan” 
either—not, at least in the Nazi sense. 
Some of them had the blunt features and 
high cheekbones of the Slavic races; 
others showed Caucasian or. Mongolian 


traits. There even was a handful of Japa- 


nese among these several hundred non- 
German prisoners taken by the Allies on 
the Normandy beachhead. 

Thus it was evident last week that the 
Nazis were scraping splinters from the 
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The Allies secured their Normandy beachhead and plunged ahead in deep drives against the German reserves 
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bottom of their manpower barrel. Alon 
with large numbers of 17-year-olds, an 
men between 50 and 60, more and more 
foreign elements had recently been ob- 
served among the ranks of German pris- 
oners taken in France, Italy, Russia, and 
elsewhere. 


Dupermen: These Auslinder in Ger- 
man uniform fall. into several categories. 
A large contingent is made up of citizens 
of German-occupied or satellite countries; 


these include ideological converts to Na-. 


zism and some who, without being actual 
Fascists, serve under the Swastika be- 
cause of hatred for Communism: Span- 
iards, Croats, White Russians, Turks, 
Balts, French, and a sprinkling of Swedes, 
Danes, and Norwegians. 

Another sizable group is composed 
purely and simply of mercenaries, of the 
type that filled the ranks of the French 
Foreign Legion before the war—misfits at 
home, not too bright or too squeamish, 
indifferent to ideological considerations, 
willing to fight anybody for grub, pay, 
and loot. 

Other apparent foreigners in the Wehr- 
macht are actually German citizens. 
There have always been small pockets of 
Polish and Italian workers in German 
industrial and mining areas. Other Ger- 
man-born draftees not of the master race 
have come from border sections where 
the frontiers drawn at Versailles left 
them stranded on the wrong side.of the 
line. 

The Nazis also have several divisions 
entirely made up of foreigners, officered 
by Germans. These are largely recruited 
from prisoner-of-war camps. Many starv- 
ing Polish and Russian prisoners have 
been induced to join up by promises of 
good rations. For some time also the 
Germans have been conscripting Poles 
from the. Warthegau, the district of West 
Poland which Germany annexed out- 
right. Premier Stanislaw Mikolajcezyk de- 
clared on his recent visit to Washington 
that some 300,000 Poles had thus been 
drafted into the German Army. As early 
as in the North African campaign num- 
bers of Czechs turned up among the Ger- 
man prisoners, and more have been re- 
cently captured in Italy. 


Heroism in Normandy 


After his first-wave trip to the Nor- 
mandy beachhead (NEwsweErx, June 19) 
Kenneth Crawford, NEWSWEEK war cor- 
respondent, went back for this story of 
heroism in retrospect: 


Somewhere in the English Channel— 
We are winning the battle for the Cher- 
bourg Peninsula. 

Some of the reasons for the spectacular 
success of the greatest amphibious opera- 
tion ever undertaken are still closely 
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guarded military secrets. Others can best 
be told in terms of the experiences of in- 
dividual soldiers and sailors. 


The Saga of Charlie McCann: An- 
other passenger aboard this Liberty ship 
on the way back to England—on which 
this dispatch is being written—is 22-year- 
old Second Lt. Charles W. McCann of 
Baltimore, a glider pilot. He has a fuzzy 
red beard, wears a dirty and tattered GI 
uniform, and spends most of his time 
eating and sleeping. He landed a glider 
carrying himself, a co-pilot, a jeep, and 
two airborne troopers in a field north and 
west of Carentan at 3:55 p.m. June 6. 
Both wings and tail of the glider were 
ripped off in shooting through a high, 
three-lined hedgerow. Nevertheless, cargo 
and men emerged undamaged. 

Joining other paratroopers and glider 
crews which had landed nearby, McCann 
and his comrades soon made up a force 
of 210 men. They ranged the Normandy 
countryside at will that day, routing out 
German patrols and hobnobbing with 
friendly peasants. The next day the Ger- 
mans surrounded them on three sides 
and drove them into a mortar barrage 
laid down on a railroad track in their 
rear. Only McCann and two paratroop- 
ers survived the attack. And the pilot’s 
two friends were killed later in the day; 
they picked up an American hand gre- 
nade that turned out to be a booby trap. 


A Nazi camera caught this classic example of Rommel’s strut 


Associated Press phote 
before invasion ‘ 


Left to himself, McCann hid in the high 
grass behind a farmhouse. There for six 
days he lay under sniper fire, unable to 
move. He had no food or drink except 
rain water caught in his helmet. A farm 
woman who came to the house occasion- 
ally paid no attention to him. Like many 
a Normandy peasant she was friendly to 
Americans only so long as they seemed 
to be winning locally. When McCann 
showed her his American flag through the 
back window of the house, she cried: 
“Non! Non!” and scampered away. 

Finally on the sixth day, McCann 
wheedled a quart of milk from her with 
the promise of 2,000 francs later. After 
a further consultation of his booklet of 
handy French phrases, which is _ pro- 
vided all pilots and paratroopers, McCann 
persuaded the woman to bring an Ameri- 
can patrol to his rescue. 

Before taking cover, McCann saw a 
decapitated ‘chute trooper strung up to a 
tree, saw how German snipers .in trees 
and in hedgerows made life precarious for 
the invaders, and saw his comrades mas- 
sacred. But he is now making his own 
way back to his base for more because 
Army evacuation through field hospitals 
was too slow for him. The McCanns are 
one reason for our success in Normandy 


Jeeter’s Fighting Kid: Arriving early 
in the morning at the most southerly 
American beachhead, I was blinkered a 
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breakfast invitation from shore 
by Sam Byrd, Broadway actor 
who used to wear out tennis 
balls playing Jeeter Lester's mo- 
ronic son in “Tobacco Road” be- 
fore he joined the Navy and 
received intensive training as a 
beachmaster. We breakfasted in 
an iron pillbox built by the Ger- 
mans on the beach where Byrd 
now makes his headquarters. He 
was red-eyed from sleeplessness 
but still animated by the excite- 
ment of D Day. 

The LCI on which Byrd made 
the cross-Channel trip hit a Ger- 
man torpedo as it started its run 
for the beach and then was hit 
repeatedly by 88s. The actor 
swam 150 yards before he could 
start wading. Nobody knows 
how many of his’ shipmates sur- 
vived. All the bodies had not 
been removed from the craft a 
week after D Day when I break- 
fasted with Byrd. We could see 
the ship beached high and dry | 
a few hundred yards away from 
the door of the pillbox. 

Byrd showed me a cemetery 
near the beach where 600 Amer- 
ican soldiers and sailors had 

‘been buried. He showed me 
elaborate underground apart- 
ments built by the Germans— 
fully equipped with electric ranges and 
all the comforts of home. Above them 
now is an American air strip, where fight- 
er planes arrive and depart in endless pro- 
cession. 





The Road to Cherbourg: From Byrd’s 
beach I traveled 12 bumpy miles in a 30- 
foot dispatch boat to the American beach 
on the far north end of the landing line 
where I had gone ashore on D Day. Both 
beach areas were now so jammed with 
ships of all kinds from Liberties to ducks 
that I failed completely in my attempt to 
count them. 

In a jeep loaned to me by a colonel of 
Engineers I reached our front-line posi- 
tion nearest Cherbourg. One of the for- 
ward points is now held by a battalion of 
a famous regiment under Lt. Col. C. C. 
Simmons. This unit is spear-pointing the 
march toward Cherbourg. It has fought 
for its territory field by field, hedgerow by 
hedgerow. It has suffered losses amount- 
ing to about 50 per cent killed, wounded, 
and taken prisoner. 

I found Simmons and his staff calmly 
eating dinner in a farmhouse 400 yards 
from their advance patrols. They told me 
how German snipers had fought it out in 
the hedgerows that smashed so many of 
our gliders to toothpicks; how these snip- 
ers had been routed, often with bayonets; 
how fortified towns had been ‘by-passed, 
surrounded, and then taken with gre- 
nades, flame throwers, and bayonets. 
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: British Official pnt. 
Wine in-Normandy: The Germans overlooked aplenty 


The division had made its way north 
carrying its gear on horses and in carts 
that the men had taken from the Ger- 
mans. Its officers were supremely confi- 
dent that the Allied forces would within 
a short time have the Cherbourg Penin- 
sula to themselves. 


Accolade from Moscow 


“The history of warfare does not know 
any such undertaking ‘so broad in con- 
ception, so grandiose in scale, and so 
masterly in execution.” 

In these Churchillian phrases Premier 
Joseph Stalin last week paid unreserved 
and unprecedented tribute to the Allied 
troops who landed in France. Nothing 
succeeds like success-with the Soviet 
leader, and he went all out in a reply 
to a question put by a Pravda correspond- 
ent: 

“As we know, the invincible Napoleon 
shamefully failed in his own time with 
his plans to force the Channel and cap- 
ture the British Isles. Hitler, the hyster- 
ic, who boasted for two years that he 
would carry out a crossing of the Chan- 
nel, did not even risk making an at- 
tempt to carry out his threat. 


“Only the British and American troops 


succeeded in honorably fulfilling the 
grandiose plan of crossing the Channel 
and landing troops in mass. History will 
write this down as an achievement of 


the highest order.” 


» and glossy. You can buy plen 


Land of Plenty 


GI’s in Normandy were jolted 
-last week when they entered 
abandoned houses and found 
evidence that some of the folk 
of that rich French farm prov- 
ince had been living very well, 
indeed. Most of the news stories 
dealing with these discoveries 
were, however, fragmentary. 
Here Al Newman, NEwsweex 
war correspondent, presents a 
rounded-out picture of civilian 
life in Normandy as he found it 
—and some facets of its back- 
ground: 


There is no starvation here 
and most, people look as well- 
nourished as people back home. 
Mind you, I’m not saying there’s 
no hunger in France; this is a 
highly productive rural district 
where the people get far more 
to eat than in urban centers. 

But the Nazis did not do as 
complete a job of food looting as 
was popularly supposed. There 
are herds of cows almost any- 
where you look, and the bar- 
yards are crowded with chick- 
ens. The farm horses look sleek 
of steak, 
eggs, butter, and cream from the farmers 
and our troops, who had dreamed of 
such luxuries during their long months 
in Britain but hardly dared hope to see 
them again so soon, are ‘practically bath- 
ing themselves in farm, produce. 


The Shops of Normandy: More sur- 
prising still is the relative plenty of manu- 
factured goods. Cutlery, china, pottery, 
optical instruments, furniture, cosmetics, 
bobby pins, safety pins, rubber for can- 
ning, costume jewelry, bicycles and paris, 
patent medicines, razors, and blades are 
far more plentiful than in: Britain. The 
prices are wickedly high because the 
Nazis debased the franc. and we have 
raised it back to the 2-cent level; so the 


Allied Forces here are bearing part of the - 


brunt of German occupation. 

So far I’ve run into no instances of 
prices being jacked ‘up for the Allied 
Forces. Your Norman isn’t constructed 
that way, for one thing, and for another, 
he’s mighty glad to sec us here. However, 
here are some prices at the 2-cent franc 
rate: 

@ Luncheon for four at a good hotel— 
sliced sausage as an hors d’oeuvre, roast 
lamb, French-fried potatoes, strawber- 
ries, and cheese for dessert, and one 
bottle of Bordeaux wine among us—$8. 

« Eggs aed ones ae apiece. 
@ Shoes with ersatz leather band in- 


geniously constructed tongue-and-groove- 
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met off with one gulp if it doesn’t melt 
it first. British Commandos and United 
States beach engineers and merchant mar- 
iners jostle each other in the narrow 


























jointed wood sole (for flexibility), $5 to 
$7 a pair. 

@ Women’s dresses, of poor-quality cloth 
but fairly smart, $25 


carried a deerskin purse to hide her re- i 
volver. Her method was to smile at Al- : 
lied soldiers and then shoot them when i 
she saw the whites of their eyes. 


@ Handbags, $20 and nothing in leather, 

either. 7 Sad 

@ A modern dining-room suite: table, 

buffet, and six chairs, $500. 

@ Wooden roller skates with steel 

wheels, $9. 
Untouched Bayeux has become Fur- 

loughville, especially for the British 

troops in whose sector it lies. The main 


street is gaily draped with Tricolors and. 


the estaminets are doing a rushing busi- 
ness. Vin ordinaire is 30 cents for a small 

lass and poor cognac is 40 cents. Hard- 
Boiled experimenters toy with calvados, 
an apple brandy whieh knocks your hel- 


streets and the entire set would do credit 
to Hollywood. 


The Deadly Female 


The Allies last week solved one beach- * 


head problem—what to do with their 
first women prisoners of war, 250 of 
whom had manned Nazi coast-defense 
guns. It was finally decided to send them 
to England and treat them like male 
prisoners of war. 

But women snipers presented an enig- 
ma. Some of them, at least, wore ci- 
vilian clothes and one German woman 


The identity of the girl snipers was 
mixed. Obviously some were French 
wives or sweethearts of German soldiers. 
Others were apparently Blitzmidel, Ger- 
man Wacs who wear smart gray-green 
uniforms and usually act as switchboard 
operators and the like. They are trained 
to use guns, however, and many are fa- 
natical Nazis. 

Others were probably Alsatian. The 


Germans, as a special favor, allowed Nazi ‘ 


women from Alsace to take summer vaca- 
tions at French coast resorts. These 


‘ women were zealots enough to risk their 


lives to kill a few Allied soldiers. 
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The bombing of Japan by B-29s, 
and the landing at Saipan in the Mari- 
anas bring to Japan the same sort of 
war as that being waged: against For- 
tress Europe by our heavy bombers and 
those of the RAF. It is interesting to 
note these facts: (1) In constructing 
the B-29 we have practically built an 
air battleship which extends the range 
of the guns carried by our heaviest 
naval battleships, and (2) by organizing 
the B-29s in a task force operated from 
Washington, the Army has adopted 
naval practice. 

Experience has told us, however, that 
for close work such as the occupation 
of an island or the capture of a beach- 
head on the mainland, we must still rely 
on the shorter-range artillery carried by 
sea craft, with support by nearby air- 
craft, and that the final word must still 
be spoken by the land forces. 

The first stages in the occupation of 
an island, or the invasion of a mainland 
held in strength by the enemy are much 
the same. First, air bombardment must 
thoroughly saturate the positions to be 
occupied. In the case of small Pacific 
islands naval artillery may help at this 
stage, but in the invasion of Normandy 
a premature use of naval artillery would 
have given away the show. The proce- 
dure when the troops land is much the 
same, but afterward comes the differ- 
ence. 

Since the capture of an island is a 
minor affair, it is usually effected in a 
reasonably short time, for without sea 
control enemy reinforcements are 

. Once the occupation is assured, 
naval forces can move to other areas. 


boo. 





Such is not the case in the invasion of 
a mainland. Naval forces must remain 
at the scene of action until a supply 
base is seized and the army on shore is 
built up in strength sufficient to con- 
solidate its holdings and to move in- 
land. 

Here is a rough description of some 
of the duties thus imposed upon naval 
craft off the invasion coast of Nor- 
mandy: 

As the military forces move inland, 
the range of naval artillery must be ex- 
tended to cover areas beyond the posi- 
tions of our troops, to beat down strong 
resistance spots, and to cover areas 
where the enemy is assembling for the 
counterattack. This is a rather critical 
moment in the invasion, for the requi- 
site amount of land artillery has not yet 
been landed, and much. reliance must 
be placed on naval artillery. To cover 
any particular land area within range 
of its guns is not a difficult task for na- 
val artillery even when the area cannot 
be seen, but it requires instantaneous 
and complete cooperation between the 
land and sea forces and the air spotters. 

Each of the three arms has a map. 
When the general on shore wishes an 
area to be obliterated, he orders a sig- 
nal flashed to the naval officer in com- 
mand. Fire can be opened by single ex- 
ploratory shots which, when the range 
is accurately established, are followed 
by salvos. The air spotter notes the fall 
of shot and corrects the pattern in range 
and deflection. When the general wishes 
the fire stop or the target shifted, 
he again flashes an order to the naval 
commander. 


The Role of Naval Artillery in Amphibious Invasion Operations 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Ret. 


Naval gunfire can _ be ‘maintained 
night or day and in all kinds of weather. 
Its accuracy is great and its shattering 
and demoralizing effect is terrific. For 
example, one salvo from the British 
battleship Rodney throws about 11 tons 
of metal and bursting charge, falling in 
a pattern about 400 yards in range and 
200 yards in deflection from a high al- 
titude. As the rate of fire in supportin 
land forces is slow compared with 
that of a naval action, there is little 
danger of wearing out the rifling of 


the guns. 

The 16- and 15-inch battleship guns 
have a high angle elevation of fire and 
a practical working range of about 17% 
miles or 35,000 yards. As the ships lie 
in 9 to 10 fathoms of water off the Nor- 
mandy invasion coast, these guns cover 
the following arcs: 

Off Isigny an area 10 miles south of 
that town, almost to St. Lé6. To the 
west, Carentan and 8 miles of the rail- 
road running west. Off Port en Bessin, 
Bayeux and an area 10 miles south of 
that town. From the waters north of 
Caen, that town is covered and, in ad- 
dition, an area about 5 miles south of it. 
From the waters off Le Havre, that port 
and Trouville are covered, plus the in- 
land rail junction of Pont L’Evéque and 
Benzeville. 

From Isigny to St. Germain, the neck 
of the Cherbourg Peninsula, a distance 
of 21 miles. Had the fortified islands of 
Guernsey and Jersey been occupied, 
ships could have ventured into these- 
waters and off St. Germain, covering 
Coutances: and. interlocking with the 
naval gunfire from the waters off Isingy. 
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CHERBOURG: INVASION PRIZE 


GRANDE RADE 


DETACHED BREAKWAT 
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, ‘ S Newsweek—Schroyer 
Port for Conquest: This drawing shows why the first major yoal of the Allies in France is capture of Cherbourg, with its fine 
harbor facilities and its direct rail connection with Paris (see French timetable map below) 





The port of Cherbourg is the one great 
prize toward which the first phase of the in- 
vasion has been directed. To maintain and 
nourish their front in France, the Allies must 
capture in reasonable time a first-class port. 
Only in thaf way can the really heavy equip- 
ment be landed in sufficient speed and in suf- 
ficient volume. Only in that way can the Allies 
avoid the hazard that a sudden storm poses to 
beachhead unloading. 

Cherbourg has the facilities to supply a large 
army—although more ports, such as those in 
Brittany, will also be needed. Presumably, the 
Germans have been doing a thorough job of 
wrecking cranes, wharves, warehouses, and the 
like during their last days in Cherbourg. But 
Allied experience throughout the war has shown 
that no port can be permanently put out of 
order. The very worst obstacles—ships loaded 
with concrete and sunk in the channels—can be 
cleared. Even with a port as large as Cher- 


. bourg, the work should take no more than a 


month. 

In natural location, the big Normandy harbor 
is ideal for the Allies. “Cherbourg,” the French 
geographies say, “is our advance-guard bastion 
against England.” The Cotentin Peninsula, on 
the north coast of which the city is built, sticks 
out into the Channel like a sore thumb. It is 
the bit of France closest to England before the 
approaches to the Strait of Dover. 


Turning Back the Sea: Louis XIV’s pen- 
chant for building and Sébastien de Vauban’s 
enthusiasm for designing . military defenses 
found ready-made ground in the cliff-cupped 
fishing village and the idea of “a fortress in op- 
position to Portsmouth” gave the monarch and 
his military engineer an excellent excuse: But 
the work made little progress. Atlantic swells 
made the haven impossible..The first requisite 
was a gigantic breakwater which was still under 


construction at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion after years of superhuman labor. Napoleon 
revived the fortress idea vigorously; remember- 
ing the Pyramids he declared: “I have re- 
solved to renew the marvels of Egypt at 
Cherbourg.” 

He meant particularly the breakwater. The 
detached portion of this tidal defense rises from 
40 feet below to 23 feet above high water, 
measures 100 yards in width at the base and 27 
feet on top, and runs 4,060 yards in length. 
Built on a rubble core, it’ ‘is finished with 
concrete and faced with granite. It should 
be practically impossible to damage to any 
great extent. With other shorter but equally 
bulky breakwaters, it encloses the Grande 
Rade, the outer anchorage, containing 1,650 
acres over 3- fathoms deep, 900 acres over 5 
fathoms. _ 

Within, enclosed by two smaller breakwater 
arms, is the Petite Rade, or inner anchorage, 
available to ships of any size. On its west is the 
naval port—three large basins with numerous 
berths and slips, a naval arsenal, and head- 
quarters of the naval gunnery department. On 
its south is the commercial port with good, 
though limited, facilities for handling the larg- 
est ships afloat. The transatlantic dock has wa- 
ter 40 feet deep. 

- Cherbourg in peacetime was a drab and un- 
interesting city. It was dominated. by the French 
Navy and most ros were connected — 
government agencies. The port experien a 
thrill when transatlantic ee lines decided 
to.call but the excitement was short-lived as no 
passengers ever stopped over. From the gang- 
plank they shuffled hurriedly across to the Paris 
Express. The reproduction of the little French 
railway map on the left shows how directly the 
line runs to. the French capital. This is ‘a factor 
that considerably enhances the value of Cher- 
bourg to the Allies. : 





Somehow the talk got around to Manhattans 


i perry were the cherries — big, 
red, luscious ones, too. 
And the rose bed was handy. 

Putting two and two together, 
it was the most natural thing in 
the world to think of Manhattans 
made with Four Roses. 

So—well, what would you have 
done? 

Just what they did, we imagine. 


For, after you’ve once sipped a 
gloriously flavorful Four Roses 


Manhattan, it’s hard to recall that 
pleasant memory without ‘want- 
ing to renew it! 


How to make the world’s 
finest Manhattan: 


Take one part sweet vermouth and 
two parts Four Roses Whiskey. 
Add dash of Bitters. Stir well with 
cracked ice (don’t shake), strain, 
and serve with cherry. 


If your dealer should happen to 


be out of Four Roses when you 
ask for it, please be patient and 
try again. He’ll have more—soon. 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whis- 
kies—90 proof. Frankfort Distillers Cor- 
poration, New York City. 


FOUR ROSES A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 
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Oni stage, it’s a chorus dancing. But 
in the television camera, the color and 
personality and motion become a pattern 
of dancing electrons . . . an infinitesimal 
pattern, but enough for sensitive equip- 
ment to catch, strengthen and fling 
through space to your receiving set. 
Television is only one of the advanced 
sound and sight instruments for your 
home that will come, after the war, from 
the ‘Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corporation. New Capeharts and new 


Farnsworth radios and phonograph- 


radios will be made in the plants that 
today produce Radar and advanced 
military communications equipment. 
They'll take advantage of wartime dis- 
coveries . . . bring you the pleasures of 
full tone, faithful reception and repro- 
duction—and at a wide range of prices. 

You will be able to choose from many 
styles and sizes . . . interference-free 
FM radio . . . dependable, simple 
record-changers . . . cabinets designed for 
both beauty and efficiency. Television, 
too, eventually will be available in 


CAPE HART 


WL AYER & 90N 


TELEVISION & 


both Farnsworth and Capehart models. 

And every Farnsworth or Capehart in- 
strument, from the modestly priced to 
the most luxurious, will bring you the 
highest possible quality at its cost—the 
fruit of 19 years of research and manu- 
facturing in the electronics field. 

Great things are coming in sound and 
sight reception and reproduction . . . 
you'll find the finest built by our engi- 
neers. Farnsworth Television & Radio 


Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


WAR BONDS HASTEN PEACE. BUY MORE. 
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L ondon- (By wireless)—When at 
some future date the historian looks 


seems to me that of all its develop- 
ments the one which will strike him as 
most remarkable will be the compara- 
tive facility of its overseas invasions. 

Until the outbreak of this war, no 
operation was more hazardous and un- 
certain than an overseas invasion. This 
is why—in spite of many Continental 
wars in which the English have en- 
gaged—for nearly 900 years no enemy 
has successfully invaded British shores. 
Even in the last war, the sole extensive 
waterborne invasion attempted—that of 
the Gallipoli Peninsula—was an unqual- 
ified fiasco. 

Yet today what do we see? So far 
every well-planned and determinedly 
executed invasion has succeeded. Suc- 
cessfully, the Germans invaded Norway 
and Crete; the Japanese the - Philip- 
pines, Java, and Sumatra, and the 
Americans and British New Guinea and 
other islands in the Pacific, and Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, Sicily, Italy, and now 
Normandy. 

Thus it has come about that the 
greatest triumphs have been connected 
with the sea more than with the land— 
directly so in the above invasions and 
indirectly so in the supply of the Rus- 
sians, without which they would not be 
where they are today, and in the supply 
of our armies, first in North Africa and 
now in Italy. 

Though long before the war many 
military thinkers had accurately pre- 
dicted changes which aircraft and ar- 
mored vehicles would effect, so far as 
my knowledge goes no single one of 
them foresaw that military geography 
in its two main compartments—land and 
sea—would be fused into one. Not one 
foresaw that the time was approaching 
when technics, like the rod of Moses, by 
conquering waters would so completely 
bridge them that armies would be able 
to walk “into the midst of the sea upon 
the dry ground.” 


This is what has happened. En- 
gineers have grasped this wand and if 
they have not divided the waters, by 
linking together the lands thus separated 
they have accomplished the same end. 

The successful invasion of Normandy 
is therefore a turning point in the his- 
tory of war. This invasion is the first 
fully developed operation of its kind 
within the limits of existing means. 
Therefore, like the Battle of Cambrai 
in 1917, when tanks were first used in 
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back on the present war as a whole, it. 





Normandy: A Turning Point in the History of War 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C. B., C. B. E., D. S. O., British Army, Ret. 


quantity, it is an epoch-shattering event. 
Its future implications are enormous, 
especially for an island power like Great 
Britain, because from a moat the Chan- 
nel has been turned, potentially; into a 
dirt track. 

However, the present and not the fu- 
ture is our problem and as the war pic- 
ture comes more and more into focus, 
so does it become easier to see its out- 
lines. . 

To begin with, there can now be lit- 
tle doubt that something very radical 
went wrong with the German defensive 
plan. It has been suggested’ that the 
Germans put too-much faith in the so- 
called Atlantic Wall, that they miscal- 
culated the power of airborne troops, 
and that they expected the invasion to 
take place at some other spot. It seems 
to me more likely, however, that they 
grossly underestimated the carrying 
power of landing craft, the speed with 
which they can effect a landing, and, 
above all, the extent of the frontage 
which can be overrun simultaneously. 
Was it not that the Nazis were prepared 
to face a repetition of Salerno or Anzio, 
but not a series of such landings on a 
frontage of nearly a hundred miles? If 
so, then from the start their tactical re- 
serves must have been bewildered and 
did not know where to concentrate. 
Hence the confusion and delays. 

Should this be so, it explains how, 
within a week, General Montgomery 
was able to establish a continuous 
bridgehead of 60 miles in length. And 
as he has now moved his advanced 
headquarters to Normandy, it looks as 
if he has decided to seek a decision 
there. 


Now Montgomery’s problem is one 
of extending his bridgehead from the 
purely tactical into an administrative 
and, therefore, strategical base of op- 
perations. 

From the start it. would seem that 
the only two courses open to the Ger- 
mans were (1) to annihilate the Allied 
bridgehead and (2) to prevent its de- 
velopment into a strategical base of op- 
erations. The first course is now all but 


impossible, because of the length and - 


depth of the area occupied. This per- 
mits vast forces to be assembled and 
supplies to be unloaded outside artillery 
range. The second course is rapidly 
waning. If the battle continues to go in 
our favor, then one of two consequences 
will follow. 

The first is, should the Germans be 
decisively beaten, they will be com- 


pelled to retire either southward or 
more probably eastward to the Seine 
River. This retreat would carry with it 
the evacuation of the whole Cotentin 
Peninsula. The second is, should they 
merely be repulsed or held in check, 
they will have’ the greatest difficulty in 
preventing the Allies from moving on 
to Coutances and thence to Avranches. 

If this advance is made, then prac- 
tically the whole Department of 
Manche and the western half of Cal- 
vados will be lost to the Germans and, 
passing into Allied hands, will become | 
our base of operations. This would 
mean the eventual loss of Cherbourg 
and the western portions of two main 
railroads—those running from Cher- 
a and Granville to Rouen and 

aris. - 


Whether the operations will shape 
themselves on these lines depends very 
largely upon what the Allies have in 
store. Should another landing take place 


“at some other spot and should it gain 


a footing, it would undoubtedly assist 
the development of the present opera- 
tions. But, conversely, should the new 
attack fail, it would impede them, be- 
cause the failure would go far to allow 
the Germans to concentrate more force 
than they dare at present in Normandy. 

Whatever may happen elsewhere, 
one thing is daily growing more appar- 
ent. It is that something went wrong 
at the start which threw the whole or at 
least the greater part of the German de- 
fense plan out of gear. Whatever it 
was, it gave the invaders sufficient time 
to get a firm grip on French territory, 
even should this grip lead to no other 
immediate end than the establishment 
of an extensive and well-found base of 
operations. As such, it will pin down so 
great a part of German strategical re- 
serves that their whole defensive sys- 
tem in France will be placed in a very 
shaky position. 

The crucial fact in this campaign is 
that the Germans haven’t manpower 
and machine power enough to wage 
the battle as they would like to. There- 
fore, there are two ways of beating the 
Nazis. The more obvious way is to 
smash them in great battles. The less 
obvious, to compel them to immobilize 
their strategic reserves in defensive op- 
erations until these reserves are exhaust- 
ed. When that happens, then a general 
rather than a local collapse will become 
inevitable. As Napoleon once said 
“Victory is to him who has the last re- 
serves.” 
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the orders o' é 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff F 


who may order it to any F 


theater in the world. 


Twentieth Air paces 


First attack of Twentieth 
Air Force made from 
heart of Asia against 
heart of Japan with 
next blows possibly to 
come from. other theaters 


Newsweek—De Moreland 


The Twentieth Air Force—directed in Washington, based in China, striking at Japan—traced new global war horizons 


_ Wrath of Giants 
B-29s, Global Bombers, Single Out 
Pittsburgh of Japan for First Blow 


Near the northern tip of Kyushu, the 
southernmost main island of Japan, the 
night mist turned dull red. From the 
stack-serried factories of Yawata, site of 
the great Japan Iron Manufacturing Co., 
the flames twisted into the sky. On the 
hills behind the Yawata works and flank- 
ing the narrow Shimonoseki Strait, guns 
blinked by the dozen. Scores of search- 
lights probed the starlit sky. 

That was the scene in Imperial Japan 
soon after midnight on June. 15 when 
Boeing B-29 Superfortresses made their 
first assault on the Asiatic enemy. With 
the exception of the small-scale raid on 
Tokyo by Jimmy Doolittle’s carrier-borne 
B-25s on April 18, 1942, it was the first 
air attack made on Japan. 

One by one, at intervals of a few min- 
utes, the giant planes roared in a long 
line over the Yawata foundries. Some 
were pinned in searchlight: cones. The 
course of one giant thus caught was de- 
scribed by Tillmar Durdin, New York 
Times correspondent who accompanied 
- the armada: “The ship twisted to evade 
the grappling light. Ground guns palpi- 
tated in angry flashes that lighted here, 
there, yonder, and everywhere, like a gi- 
gantic instrument. Tracers raced up 
toward the B-29.” 


Gains and Losses: The assault, break- 
ing all records for long-range bombard- 
ment, was announced in Washington on 
June 16 in Communiqué No. 1-of the 
Twentieth Air Force, which was thus re- 
vealed for the first time as the new or- 
ganization in which the B-29s are inte- 
grated and as the first global air force ever 
to be created. The communiqué disclosed 
that the foray had been carried out by a 
“sizable force” of B-29s of the Twentieth 
Bomber Command from bases in China; 
and that the bombing was “accurate and 
effective.” Losses were listed as four 


planes. Ack-ack over the target accounted 
for one, accidents for two more (though 
the crew of one of these was saved) and 
one was missing. 

Tokyo -let Washington announce the 


news first. Then it said the Yawata works 


were “undamaged” but later admitted 
some fires had occurred in factories there 
and elsewhere. 

But the Japs had been badly hit in a 
highly vulnerable spot. The. importance 
of the Yawata plant—credited with making 
20 per cent of Japan’s steel and 80 per 
cent of its pig iron—was proved by the 
intense secrecy with which the Japs had 
surrounded it. Constantly Tokyo spokes- 
men had boasted that, ever since 1934, 
when the government formed the com- 
pany by a big merger and pocketed three- 
quarters of the stock, no foreigner had 
ever been in the Yawata area. 


Ants and Air Tankers: To most Amer- 
icans, this grand assault on Japan came 


like a stroke from the blue—like the Japs, 


they had been permitted to learn little 
about the B-29. Indeed, the final prepara- 
tions had been carried out with magical 
speed in the seven months since plans 
were laid at the Cairo conference. 

The most fabulous achievement was 
the building of the bases—rear fields in 
India and advanced fields in Western 
China. For this job, China had no ma- 
chinery, no skilled labor, and no cement. 
So the Chinese mobilized between 800,- 
000 and 500,000 peasants, who swarmed 
like ants over the airbase sites and built 
the fields by hand. 

Significance-—— 

The creation of the Twentieth Air 
Force and the inauguration of B-29 raids 
on Japan brought to realization a com- 
pletely new conception of long-range 
strategic bombing. It is the conception 
of Genel hol, — out by an air 

rce with the speed and range necessary 
to enable it to strike at short notice in 
any quarter of the globe. Perhaps the 
best definition of the Twentieth’s job was 
given bv the War Department: “The 


Twentieth Air Force will be in the nature 
of an aerial battle fleet, able to partici- 
pate in combined operations, or to be as- 
signed to strike wherever the need is 
greatest.” 


_ That is the reason for the unique or-_ 


ganizational setup of the Twentieth: With 
its base at Washington, D.C., it is re 
sponsible directly to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—and is commanded, at their behest, 
by Gen. H. H. Arnold, Air Forces Chief 
of Staff. The Twentieth’s Chief of Staff 
is Brig. Gen. Haywood S. Hansell Jr. It 
will not be put under any war-theater 
commander. The world is its theater. 

Because of the global strategic bomb- 
ing goals, the B-29 is not specially de- 
signed to operate in any particular part 
of the world. But with the war already 
far advanced ‘toward a climax in Europe, 
the planes are obviously destined to play 
their chief roles in the systematic de- 
struction of Japanese industry as a prel- 
ude to the final knockout to be delivered 
by the combined arms of the Allies. 


Supersecret Superfortress 


The following story of the history and 
development of the Boeing B-29 was 
written by Roland C. Gask, NEwsweEex’s 
Assistant War Editor; after he had visited 
the Boeing factory at Wichita and flown 
in the Superfortress: 


The Boeing B-29 is by far the deadliest 
bomber ever sent into combat. Yet, aero- 
dynamically, it is a giant with all the 
grace, streamlining, and light-wingedness 
of a swallow. 

Viewed broadside as it trundles across 
a concrete apron on-double-wheeled ti 
cycle landing gear, the long, low-slung 
Superfortress looks like a fabulous silver 


dirigible aa grant wings and a high tail.. 


Yet seen head-on in flight or sends 
against an empty skyline, its simple 

houette—a line for the wings, a stroke for 
the fin, and five blobs for the nose and 
engines—almost melts into the daylight. 


Those were among the im ions of 
the Superfortress I gained while recently j 
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visiting the Boeing Airplane Co.’s Wichi- 
ta, Kan., plant and flying in the monster 
plane. But size and grace were only part 
of the story. Roughly half again as big as 
the Flying Fortress and twice as heavy, 
with a wingspan of more than 141 feet, 
or half a city block, and a length of 98 
feet, the B-29 had plenty to show in com- 
bat prowess—speed of well over 300 miles 
an hour; the greatest bombload, range, 
and altitude ever packed into a bomber; 
and armament consisting of numerous 
heavy machine guns and a 20-millimeter 
cannon.. And while the bombload is se- 
cret, it is obviously greater than that of 
the British Lancaster—8 tons. 


Pearl Harbor—and Action: In the 
military calm of Washington long before 
the war, Air Corps officers constantly 
dueled over the question: How big, pow- 
erful, and deadly should America’s future 
bombers be? Some thought ranges of 
1,200 to 1,600 miles would be about 
right. Others held out for much more. 

The “big-bomber” advocates won out. 
On June 1, 1940, three weeks after Hitler 
invaded the Low Countries, Boeing’s 
Model 345 known as the XB-29 was ten- 
tatively approved by the War Depart- 
ment. The following August, Washington 
ordered three XB-29s built. And nine 
months later, in May 1941, it took the al- 
most unprecedented step of ordering into 
quantity production at Wichita, Kan., a 
plane that had never been flown, let alone 
thoroughly flight-tested. 

Then came Pearl Harbor and another 
great surge of action. Inside of 60 days— 
or by February 1942—the War Depart- 
ment had launched a stupendous program 


for multiple production of Superfortresses . 


—despite the fact that even then the first 
XB-29 had not yet flown (it did not fly 
until September 1942). Besides Boeing, 
the Bell Aircraft and Glenn L. Martin 
companies were brought in as producers 
while General Motors’ Chrysler Division 
supplemented the. supply of Wright 
2,200-horsepower engines. 


Puzzle Solvers: Usually, airplanes are . 


made from blueprints. This time, with de- 
velopment of production and design go- 
ing along concurrently and under war 
pressure, Boeing engineers frequently did 
the opposite—made the blueprints from 
the airplane! 

The engineers wrestled with many puz- 
zles. Here is how they solved the chief 
ones: 

Extra Wincs: Along with enormous 
weight-carrying capacity in the B-29, 
the Army wanted tremendous speed and 
range. To get them, Boeing designed a 
slender, tapering airfoil of the “laminar- 
flow” type—something like the familiar 
narrow Davis wing of the Consolidated 
Liberator. Of greatly advanced. aerody- 

e 


namic design, new 141-foot wing re- 


duced drag and increased speed, but 
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because of its relatively small area and 
the great weight of the plane, it had to 
carry a very heavy wing load. 

That, by itself, raised two important 
hazards—excess speed when landing and 
insufficient lift when taking off. The en- 
gineers solved those by devising a set of 
large flaps that are housed in a slot in the 
trailing edge of the wings and are thrust 
out electrically only as néeded. When ex- 
tended, these flaps roll back and down, 
increasing the total wing area by 19 per 
cent. The result was spectacular—the Su- 
perfortress lands no faster than the B-17 
and takes off as easily. 


NAcELLEs: The engin: nacelles were 
a superproblem. They had to house not 
only. the engines but a complicated cool- 
ing system, two turbo-superchargers for 
each engine, and the enormous main land- 
ing gear—and yet remain aerodynamical- 
ly clean. In the end, everything was in- 
cluded flush. The nacelles emerged from 
scores of hours in wind-tunnel tests as 
slender oval beauties—literally spun out 
of the wind. 


Up in the Giant: Hop up that ladder 
through the hatchway into a B-29’s big 
green-padded soundproofed nose. You 
scramble in just behind the seats for 
pilot and co-pilot and look down through 
the intervening space to the bombardier’s 
well in the front of the cabin. As you 
taxi forward, peering through the sun- 
splashed nose with its bulletproof panes, 
you realize just how long that nose is. In 
it are places for the navigator and radio 
operator as well as for a newcomer in 
bomber crews—a flight engineer who 
watches over the engines, relieving the 





The Boeing B-29 Superfortress: Avenger of Pearl Harbor 


pilot of the job and permitting a big 


simplification of the pilot’s dashboard. 

Before you realize it, you are in the 
air. The Superfortress takes off lightly 
and despite its weight does not need 
specially reinforced runways. As_ the 
ground drops away you quickly realize 
other advantages of that streamlined 
nose—besides adding to the aerodynamic 
cleanness by eliminating the B-17’s bulg- 
ing pilot canopy, it provides splendid 
all-around frontal vision. And unlike the 
Flying Fortress, with its separate bom- 
bardier’s compartment connected with 
the pilot’s cabin by telephone, it brings 
pilot and bombardier into arm’s contact. 
They can now converse directly. That 
is a tremendous aid to operational effi- 
ciency in precision bombing—the B-29’s 
special job. 

‘Circling gently in a clear sky, the B-29 
climbs gracefully and quietly as the 
landscape below recedes into a pattern 
of tiny towns and ribbonlike, glinting 
rivers. It’s windy outside—so the test 
pilot tells you; bumpy too. Yet the B-29 
rides with a majestic calm and steadiness. 

Sitting in the co-pilot’s seat far for- 
ward in the nose as the ship soars above 
20,000 feet, you realize again how im- 
mense the big ship is. Back over your 
shoulder you can see only one engine. 
The outer one, with its big propeller 
turning lazily (or so it seems) in the sun. 
Big engines, yes big enough to fly the 
planes on two engines alone if necessary, 
even two on one side. 


Guns and Comfort: Now that we're 
up in the air’s toughest fighting area, take 
a look at some of the Superfortress’s com- 
bat equipment. There’s plenty of secret 
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stuff. The armor, for instance—a lot of it 
is hidden. Those complicated little black 
mechanisms near the shiny blisters are 
gun sights.- The location and system of 
operation of the guns are still closely 
guarded secrets. But, the Superfortress's 
guns can be swung to concentrate on a 
single target. . 

Now crawl through the catwalk toward 
the rear of the ship. On the way are four 
bunks—evidence of new crew comfort. 
Scramble back into the tail gunner’s sec- 
tion with its narrow bullet-proof win- 
dows. Surprising how large it is—big 
enough to stand up in instead of just 
crouching as in the B-17. 

Imperceptibly the B-29 begins to de- 
scend. The best place to view the land- 
ing is in the bombardier’s well. Back 
there you watch the field come into sight 
and grow in the eye. There’s scarcely a 
bump as the B-29 hits the runway. 


Big-Bomber Boy 


To the list of near-legendary names of 
airmen fighting Japan from Asia a new 
one was added last week. It was Brig. 
Gen. Kenneth Bonner Wolfe, chief of 
the Twentieth Bomber Command. Over 


the skies of Dai Nip the B-29s which 
he directly commands wrote the first sub- 
stantial te of the decline and fall 
of the Japanese Empire. 


“K.B.”; Although General Wolfe is 
known as “K.B.” to most of America’s top 
aircraft manufacturers, he is unfamiliar 
to the public. One reason is that he is a 
comparatively young man—47—and his 
most successes have come 
recently. Since 1940 he has risen from 
major to one-star general. 

In 1918 Wolfe enlisted in the aviation 
section of the Signal Corps. Six months 
later he was appointed second lieutenant 
but missed combat duty. In the years that 
followed he has flown everything the 
Army offers from pursuit planes to the 
largest bombers, and he now wears. the 
wings of command .pilot and command 
observer. 

The general is a thin, wiry man of 
medium height with a long nose, too 


large ears, and a ready smile. What hair 


he has is made wispier by the hot, humid 
climate of his India headquarters. 

He has a disarmingly ‘straightforward 
way of talking, even when discussing war 
secrets. He is a gum chewer and a ciga- 


rette smoker, although his desk sports a 
neat pipe rack and humidor. 

He does not expect miracles to result 
from the bombing of Japan. His credo: “I 
am a firm believer in strategic bombing. 
I believe Japan can be ed indus- 
trially by its proper application.” That is 
his pattern of attack. 

General Wolfe directs the far-flung ac- 
tivities of the Twentieth from the second. 
floor office of an old Indian jail. His plain 
gine desk backs up to the traditional two . 

gs—the American and the general's 
one-star ensign—and is flanked by a bat- 
tery of teletypes. The floor is covered 
with a fiber mat. 

He wears a British-type bush jacket, as 
do many of his command, with the one 
star embroidered on the epaulets and the 
shield insignia of the China-Burma-In- 
dia theater on his shoulder. He lives 
in a modest white villa across the road 
from his office. Once he refused to have 
his quarters screened because all of his 
men couldn’t have their bashas that way. 

General Wolfe was born in Denver and 
brought up in San Diego. His wife was 
Miss Edwina Ray of San Diego. They 
have a daugher, Beverly, 19, a student at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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The war Department revealed 
this week that William T.  Shenkel, 


correspondent, was missing in action 
aboard one of the four Superfortresses 
which failed to return from the sensa- 
tional long-range raid against Japan 
June 16. 

Like all such disclosures, the news 
was hard to take. But here at News- 
WEEK, we refuse to believe that Bill 
Shenkel won’t turn up safely. He is too 
good a guy and too good a reporter to 
be lost. He has the kind of background 
that makes us feel that way. 

Before going overseas, Bill used to 
refer to himself jokingly as “Rear Eche- 
lon Shenkel.” But he had no intention 
of becoming the type of war co - 
ent who establishes himself safely at 
brass-hat headquarters. Too young for 
the last war and somewhat old for this 
one (38), he was convinced that his 
duty lay in reporting from the fighting 
fronts. So he boarded a ship last March 
and set forth for the wars. 

Bill’s first contact with the enemy 
was at the Battle of Santa Maria Infante 
in Italy while he was en route to India 
to head NEwsweEeEx’s New Delhi buseau. 
That was the story of how American 
draftees, never fore in combat, 
cracked the Gustav Line in the start of 
the Allied Offensive. It stands as ‘a clas- 
sic of war reporting. When the ‘Italian 





Newsweek Associate Editor and war: 


“Missing in Action” .. . Bill Shenkel of NEWSWEEK 


* WEEK organization. He has a family liv- 


. Albee Studios 
William T. Shenkel 


stalemate finally was broken his work 
there was done, and he proceeded east- 
ward to cover the first attacks of the 
B-29s. But until word arrived that he 
was missing, his editors did not know 
he had drawn a spot to ride on the now 
historic flight. 

chance to accompany that mis- 
sion was Bill’s dish, for his interest in 
aviation is intense. He has followed the 
growth of the industry since the ony 


20s. As an Ohio pn 
covered the construction and test flights 


Rode with the B-29s 


of the Navy dirigibles Akron and Macon. 
More recently he has been absorbed in 
the superbomber program. 

Bill came to NEwsweEexk (from The 
Akron Times-Press) in 1938. At first 
he was Labor Editor. Two years later, 
as an Associate Editor, he organized 
the National Defense Department. And 
for several months after Pearl Harbor 
he served as War Editor. Then he 
was assigned to our Washington bu- 
reau to develop and edit Washington 
Trends. ‘4 

On thé personal side, Bill is natural, 
ingratiating, and one of the most be- 
loved members of the friendly News- 


ing in Silver Spring, Md. Mrs. Shenkel, 
whom he married in 1931, is the former 
Winifred Davies, an Ohio and Pennsy!l- 
vania newspaperwoman. There are two 
sons, Kenneth and Richard. 

No less than in his home, there was 
deep dismay in this office when the War 
Department’s notification arrived. But 
many men have returned after being 
reported missing in this war, and _par- 
ticularly in the Pacific theater of ac- 
tion, so we at NEwsweEEK are confident 
that somewhere, somehow, Bill Shenkel 
is sweating it out . . . Perhaps down 
at sea in a rubber boat or ashore in 
somé remote wilderness . . . and that 
word of his safety will eventually be 
forthcoming. 

















The man 


WHO HATED 70 WIPE DISHES 


E didn’t mind shoveling snow, 
H or splitting wood, or even an 
occasional errand for his wife. It 
was just those dishes. 

In the first place, he felt silly 
with an apron around his middle. 
In the second place, wet plates 
were slippery and he was no jug- 
gler. In the third place, he would 
rather be doing something else. 

But he always wiped the dishes 
just the same (just as he always 
played bridge, which was his pet 
peeve), not as a martyr, but like 
the very good husband that he was 
“.. There are lots of things in life 
I don’t like to do, he thought, but 
I do them because those are the 
things that often help the most. 

I didn’t like to go to school 


either, but I went, and I’m a pretty 
good electrical engineer, if I do say 
so. I wouldn’t say it was fun bud- 
geting several hundred dollars 
every year for life insurance, but 
when I’m sixty-five and. living on 
my farm, and getting a check from 
Northwestern Mutual every month 
— it'll be the best fun in the world. 

The more he thought, the better 
he felt about things in general, 
even the dishes. Casual-like, he 
looked over at Madge—* Madge,” 
he said, — “‘let’s call the Clark’s 
and shoot some bridge tonight?” 

And how about this— 

You may not want to take the 
trouble, but if you. will do these 
two things before buying life in- 


surance, you will be grateful every - 


time a premium comes due—(1) 
see a Northwestern Mutual agent 
and let him explain the significant 
difference between life insurance com- 
panies, and (2) check with our 
policy-holders, for they can tell 
you, from your own point of view, 
why no company excels North- 
western Mutual in that happiest of 
all business relationships — old 
customers coming back for more. 


1887 ep 1944 


Tm Northwestern 
Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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Worth the Price 


Strategic Saipan Tough Nut 
for U.S. Navy Pushing East 


Last week, 185 days after the 
invasion of the Marshalls, the 
tr. rts of Vice Admiral Rich- 
mond Kelly Turner, the crafty, 
craggy commander of Central 
Pacific amphibious forces, ap- 
peared in the morning mists 
Saipan Island, the administra- 
tive center and best-developed 
of the fifteen volcanic Marianas 
in ‘the Western Pacific. Lush 
with sugar-cane fields and Jap 
defenses, the 72-square-mile 
island has three airfields, a sea- 

lane base, and a network of 
aaloneias: railroads, and canals. 
It boasts two towns—Charan- 
Kanoa, built around sugar works, 
and Garapan, situated at the 
foot of volcanic Mount Tapot- 
chau—and half a dozen small 
villages to which the sugar cor- 
porations had driven the na- 
tives. Its mild hills are separat- 
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ed by flatlands stretching south 
to the seu. Along the western 
edge of the islands is a line of . 
reefs, breached toward the north to form 
Tanapag Harbor. One hundred and ten 
miles north of America’s lost Guam and 
3,800 miles west of Pearl Harbor, Saipan 
was Turner’s target as the control point 
of the Marianas. 


Softening by Steel: The Marianas had 
been battered last February in a two-day 
carrier raid, and raided since by Army 
and Navy Liberators from the Central 
Pacific. But these islands were different 
from the sandspit atolls of the Gfiberts 
and Marshalls, and from the jungled, 
mountainous islands of the South Pacific. 
The Japanese had constructed fortifica- 
tions on them similar to the worst en- 
countered on Tarawa, and the large 
land-mass gave them the space to maneu- 
ver and the: clear fields of fire denied 
them on Guadalcanal. 

Accordingly, the largest carrier task 
force yet used in the Pacific moved in on 
the Marianas June 10 and worked them 
over for two days, destroying 153 Jap 
planes, sinking seventeen ships, and 
damaging an additional sixteen. Then 
the battleships, cruisers, and destroyers 
closed in and Se ee shelling while planes 
bombed, strafed, and whipped rockets 
into the Jap installations. 


Veteran Landing: On Wednesday 
morning, Ameri¢an veterans of the Pa- 
cific attacked Saipan’s southern shores, 
securing beachheads in the face of ma- 
chine-gun and mortar fire. They took 
Charan-Kanva and its airfield, pushed 
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tory which they needed four 
months to win in the Winter 
War of 1939-40. 

The Finnish defenses were for- 
midable. German mines studded 
a 20-yard-wide field before rows 
of man-sized granite-and-con- 
crete anti-tank blocks; elaborate 
trench systems connected steel- 
and-concrete bomb _ shelters. 
Swampy, lake-dotted _ terrain 
raised natural obstacles. 

But in “an impetuous ad- 
vance,” Russian troops smashed 
through the great fortified belt 
at its western end. They were 
led by the liberator of Lenin- 
grad, Leonid A. Govoroff, new- 
ly promoted to Marshal. Mon- 

.. strous “Katyusha” cannon sprayed 
the Karelian forest with tons of 
shells. Pounding artillery crushed 
the concrete line and sent the 
Finns fleeing to the north. 

On the nitith day of the great 
drive, the Russians captured the 
port and fortress city of Koivis- 

- to, anchor of the defense line. In 
Helsinki, Premier Edwin Linko- 
mies urged his people to stand 
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Blows fell on the Japanese from every side 


north to Garapan, captured Astlito airfield 
and cut the defenses in two by fighting 
across to ,Magicienne Bay on the east. 
Thirteen troop-laden Japanese barges 
were smashed trying to land south of 
Garapan. Sunday came the greatest air 
battle of the Pacific. Japanese planes, 
some carrier-based and using nearby shore 
bases as shuttle points, attacked the 
American task force. Carrier aircraft and 
anti-aircraft fire destroyed more than 300in 
a fight of several hours. An American sur- 
face ship was damaged. American plane 
losses were not immediately announced. 


Significance-——- 


Strategically located 1,300 miles frorf 
the Philippines and an equal distance 
from Japan, the Marianas will provide air 
bases from which B-29s can range freely 
over both. Likewise, they will provide 
land bases of enough extent to stage 
large troop forces for the westward drive 
to the Philippines and China, and an ad- 
vanced naval base from which American 
task forces can intercept Japanese con- 
voys coming to and from the home is- 
lands-+a longtime Navy ambition. 


On to Viipuri 

The stunning power of the offensive 
that the Red Army is ready to hurl at 
Germany was shown as the Russian drive 
forged ahead in Finland last week. In 
nine days, the Russians broke through 
the Mannerheim Line and advanced 55 
tniles to capture Karelian Isthmus terri- 


firm, but new rumors of Finnish 
peace feelers circulated in Scan- 
dinavia, For the Red Army was 
advancing on Viipuri, gateway city to 
Finland, 17 miles to the north.- When 
Viipuri fell to the Russians on March 6, 
1940, Finland made peace. 


Bad to Worse 


Last week the German Tenth and Four- 
teenth Armies continued to advance to 
the rear if Italy with breathtaking speed 
and General Marshall arrived in the Medi- 
terranean theater. In a flanking move, 
French troops spurred the Nazi retreat 
by landing on the rocky island of Elba. 
The desperate German situation resulting 
from all this was thus highlighted by: 
Zeke Cook NEWSWEEK’s correspondent. 
@ For the first time the Germans are 
really in disorganized retreat. .It can now 
be revealed that the original Allied plan 
included only pushing the enemy be- 
yond artillery range of Rome and then re- 
grouping the tired divisions for a drive 
towards the Lake Bracciano region at an 
indefinite future time. 

@ The Normandy invasion did not weak- 
en the German defense. On the contrary, 
Marshal Kesselring threw in three new 
but second-rate divisions. After it oc- 
curred some of these soldiers have ac- 
tually been seen throwing down thei 
arms and fleeing. To cover the retreat, 
the Germans have had to use cavalry and 
Tiger tanks designed for offense. 

@ Possibly because of a transfer of planes 
to France; the Luftwaffe is virtually non- 
existent. The Rome blackout. is widely 
violated with impunity. 
















































































The giraffe and the turtle tell their own story. 


They help to remind you that electricity, 
almost alone among household necessities, 
“is still sold at low pre-war prices. 


You can better realize how low these prices 
are when you know that the average American 
family now gets about twice as much elec- 
tricity for its money as it did 15 years ago. 


If your bill isn’t smaller, it is because you 
have more electric servants and are using 
more electricity today than you did then. 


It’s areal achievement to. keep electric 
service cheap in spite of rising costs and taxes 
—and to keep it plentiful in the face of war’s 
tremendous demands for power. 


The credit goes largely to the men and 
women of your electric company. Their skill 
and-experience—plus the planning and fore- 
sight of sound business management — have 
made this record possible. 


Heor “Report to the Nation,” news program of the week, every 
Wednesday, 10:30 P.M., E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 


DON’T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN’T RATIONED! 


154 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANIES* 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


& Names on request from this magazine. 
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GOP Convention Drama Keeps 
Backstage Wirepullers Busy 


Dewey Managers, Confident 
of Nomination, Ready Campaign; 


Bricker Backers Plan Show 


What the 1,058 Republican national 
convention delegates Would do next week 
was not the only question facing GOP 
leaders. 

Could 15,000 boisterously inclined con- 
vention visitors be counted on to observe 


.the keynote of solemnity which party 


chieftains had decreed? What about those 
uncompromising foes, the nationalists and 
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internationalists; would they be at each 
other’s throats before a platform could be 
drafted? Then there was that most in- 


~ triguing possibility—a rea! “Stop Dewey” 


movement: what about that? 

But like most other convention years, 
the possibilities were outweighed by. the 
probabilities: GOP chieftains traditional- 
ly had demonstrated their ability to keep 


‘things well in hand. That they would do 


so this year was better than an even bet. 


Stage-Setters: As the first delegates be- 
gan arriving in Chicago (most of them 
members of the platform committee), it 





Wide World 


Supporting parts at the GOP convention awaited Martin, Stassen, and Taft ... 





‘have plenty to eat. Cab 


- York, Gov. 
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was plain that the carnival air peculiar 
to political conventions could not alto- 
gether be avoided. Hotel lobbies already 
were jammed; bunting, pictures of can- 
didates, welcome signs, and most of the 
usual convention regalia were already in 
evidence. ~—- ; 

In the Chicago Stadium (capacity: 
20,000), the installation of seats, plat- 
form, and press and radio facilities was 
virtually completed. Already a five-man 
sawmill crew had cut and shaped 160,000 
feet of lumber; painters had dipped their 
brushes into 5,000 gallons of paint; elec- 
tricians had used more than 3,200 miles 
of wire. To meet the demands of the 
press and radio (1,250 correspondents, 
editors, and radio commentators were ex- 
pected.) there were 37 rooms in the sta- 
dium basement, eighteen darkrooms, 
twelve film-loading rooms, camera repair 
shop, shipping room, telegraph room, 
and reception room. 

The size, color, ‘and identifying details 
of ‘admission tickets were being kept a 
secret until the’ last minute (reason: 
counterfeiters flooded the 1940 GOP con- 
vention at Philadelphia with bogus tick- 


_ets). Missing were the engraved metal 


courtesy .cards issued by Mayor Edward 
J. Kelly to previous conventions and the 
fancy leather wallets which the GOP na- 
tional committee had distributed with 
convention credentials four years ago 
(reason: wartime shortages of metal and 
leather). 

Hotels. and cab lines had their prob 
lems: the Office of Price Administration 
was granting no extra ration points for 
either food or gasoline. Some meats 
might-not be too plentiful, but hotels and 
restaurants claimed that everyone would 
cials noted 
that they had carry-overs from the first 
half of their June gasoline quotas and 
hoped to meet the increased transporta- 
tion demand 

But the principal “prop”. carrier's, as 
Chicago set the stage, were the support- 
airs of the three teaein Presidential can 
didates: Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New 
John Bricker of Ohio, and 
Lt. Comdr. Harold Stassen, former gov- 
emor of Minnesota currently somewhere 
in th. South Pacific, 


Dewey: Although the manggers for 
the 49-year-old New York governor care- 


- fully preserved Dewey's position that he 


was not seeking the nomination, their 
actions sorely tested the maintenance 
of that political nicety. First off; it was 
discl that the New York delegation 
had grabbed up the most hotel rooms— 
856. These included two large caucus 
rooms in the Hotel Stevens, which could 
be—if the necessity arose—transformed 
into Dewey headquarteis. 

On the scene were the ‘ace managers 
of the “Draft Dewey” movement: J. Rus- 
sel Sprague, New York’s GOP natioral 
committeeman, Edwin F. Jaeckle, ‘ts 


~ GOP state chairman, and H Brown- 


ell Jr. (sec page 44). Before they left 












































Calcium Chloride is always thirsty—for water. It attracts, moisture right out of the air. It puts water to work—in many ways. pplied f' 
gravel roads or areas—including our airfields— i 


=. it keeps them damp and dustless. Mixed with coarse sand and spied on | 
ras aL ; icy pavements it draws enough moisture to melt the ice surface sufficiently to anchor the sand particles for safer travel. 

Mixed with concrete, it speeds the set, assures maximum strength, and a uniform cure because it maintains necessary moisture vat, 

the required i h.. chemical action takes place. In special containers it even dries out fs A *‘wet” basements wf other 

places where on “atmospheric moisture is troublesome. Yes, Calcium Chloride is a 

wonderfully useful chemical—in war or peace it means much to all of us. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


SOW FLAKE 


St. Louis, Houston, 
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The mayor’s impartial welcome and a newly refurbished Chicago Stadium were readied for both political conventions 


New York for Chicago on Sunday they 
had spent the preceding two weeks fe- 
verishly checking every rumor, every tip, 
and every suggestion that delegates 
known to be favorable to their candidate 
might be straying into other camps. No 
less active on this score in Chicago, they 
claimed to be convinced that the “Stop 
Dewey” movement was nothing but a 
preconvention puff that would fail to ma- 
terialize once the balloting began. 

How convinced were the party leaders 

in general, and the Dewey men in par- 
ticular, that the New York governor was 
the certain nominee could be garnered 
from the following: 
€ In Washington, the Republican nation- 
al committee’s public-relations office was 
said to have been working for weeks in 
preparation for Dewey’s nomination. 
Posters, campaign pictures, biographical 
material, and the governor’s record— 
many of these were already awaiting the 
signal to start the presses rolling. Plans 
called for a nationwide publicity cam- 
paign to get under way within a week 
after the convention, in contrast to the 
five-week delay encountered in getting a 
similar campaign launched for Wendell 
L. Willkie in 1940. 
@In Albany, the governor returned to 
the executive offices from his farm at 
nearby Pawling, N. Y., where he was re- 
ported to have spent a week’s “rest” draft- 
ing a tentative acceptance speech, pre- 
sumably to be delivered to the conven- 
tion in person if he were nominated. His 
train reservations to Chicago had been 
made last week. 


Bricker: So far as the backers of Ohio’s’ 


white-maned governor were concerned, 
it had to be a Bricker blitz or nothing. 
There was no keynote of solemnity in 
their proceedings; they had to put on a 
show and they Thee it. 


To Chicago they dispatched a top- 
flight man to run the Bricker headquar- 
ters at the Stevens: James L. Rhodes, 
34-year-old publicist and  go-getting 
mayor of Columbus, Ohio. Shipped with 
him were huge cartons of flags, bunting, 
floodlights, and pictures of the governor, 
Mrs. Bricker, and family groups; 15,000 
blue and white Bricker badges; 15,000 
buckeye (Ohio: Buckeye State) lapel 
decorations; a limitless supply of lemon- 
ade ingredients; 10,000 Bricker-for-Pres- 
ident pencils; 1,000 copies of Karl Pauly’s 
biography, “Bricker of Ohio”; 2% tons of 
other pamphlets, leaflets, and campaign 
booklets; and scores of banners bearing 
these slogans: 

“Get the Boys Home Quicker With 
Bricker.” * 

“Let’s Not Bicker, It’s Bricker.” 

For a convention song, the governor’s 
wife herself penned “Vote for Bricker” 
(set to the Ohio State University march- 
ing song “Fight the Team”) and the Re- 
publican Glee Club of Columbus ad- 
vanced on Chicago to sing it. 

As a final touch, it was arranged that 
Bricker’s phone number while in Chica- 
go would be Wabash 1944. 


Stassen: Long before Chicago was an- 
nounced as the convention city last Jan- 
uary, supporters of 37-year-old Harold 
Stassen made a stab in the dark and 
copped off 167 rooms and 12 suites at 
the Hotel Sherman. (These were later 
augmented by 114 rooms for the Minne- 
sota delegation.) As a result the absent 
but willing Stassen (he notified the Navy 
Department in March that while he was 
not seeking the GOP nomination he 
would accept it if offered) had the swank- 
iest campaign headquarters in Chicago: 
the Sherman’s “House on the Roof.” 

On deck this week were: the spear- 
heads of the’ Stassen-for-President 


drive: John E. Quinn, his Nebraska cam- 
paign manager, and Dr. R. C. Rada- 
baugh, Minnesota’s Republican _ state 
chairman. 


Chairman: While the candidates and 
their supporters arranged their trappings, 
initial news was slated to be produced 
not by them, but by the resolutions com- 
mittee which was to convene Thursday 
to consider platform planks. Most-men- 
tioned prospect for chairman of the com- 
mittee was Sen. Robert Taft of Ohio, 
whose selection was not considered likely 
to placate the followers of Willkie. The 
1940 nominee had just divested himself 
of a series of newspaper columns con- 
taining platform suggestions (NEws- 
WEEK, June 19) and his proposals were 
certain to be put forward. 

Once the convention got fully under 
way, its chairman was scheduled to be 
Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massachu- 
setts, GOP leader in the House, former 
national chairman, and veteran wielder 
of the gavel who presided over the 1940 
sessions. Then it was Martin’s decision 
that kept the convention in session after 
two ballots had prevented the organi- 
zation of any “Stop Willkie” move- 


_ ment, and to that extent closed the door 


on a possible “smoke-filled room” nomi- 
nation. 


Post-Pearl Harbor 


Echoes of Pearl Harbor in Washington 
last week: 
@ Against the advice of the War and 
Navy eens President Rou’ 
signed a joint resolutiggwextending ‘unti 
Dec. 7, 1944, the sora of limitations 
covering the court-martial of Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel and Lt. Gen. Wal- 
ter C. Short, commanding officers at 
Hawaii at the time of the disaster. The 
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numberless_ confer- 
ences and made the 
countless contacts 
essential to the pro- 
motion of a Presi- 
dential candidate. 
If most Dewey men 
had their way, 
Sprague would be 
the next GOP na- 
tional chairman. 
. But Sprague, a 
prominent New 
ane York attorney, 
doesn’t want it. He is something of a vote 
getter himself, having been elected four 
times to the $15,000-a-year post of admin- 
istrator (equivalent of Mayor) of wealthy 
Nassau County, Long Island. He would 
like to stay on the job he has held in giv- 
ing Nassau an efficient county government 
and increasing the Republican plurality 
from 10,000 in 1980 to 73,000 in 1942. 
Sprague was Dewey’s pre-convention 
manager in 1940. He was elected national 
committeeman the same year, defeating 
Kenneth Simpson in a bitter fight. 


GOP War Horse: In h, manner, 
and dress, Edwin F. Jaeckle, New York 


. A rege State chairman, is the perfect 
oi 


for Dewey. Brusque, impatient of 
wasted words, sartorially showy, Jaeckle 
understands and values the governor as a 
powerful vote getter. Dewey, for his part, 
respects the man who built the machine 
which elected him in 1942. A professional 
good fellow, Jaeckle likes golf, pinochle, 
.and cribbage. Born 
” in Buffalo nearly 50 
years ago, he has 
divided his time be, 
tween politics and 
panes law, and 
e has scored huge 
successes in both 
fields. He met 
Dewey in 1938, the 
year Dewey ran for 
overnor for the 
rst time. At that 


ne ganizational . work 
in Buffalo was already showing results. 
By 1940 the city was firmly Republican, 
and that year Jaeckle became state chair- 
man. On him, more than any other party 
leader, the outcome of the election may 
depend. His job: to swing New York's 
vital 47 electoral votes into the GOP 
column for the first time since 1928. 


Two Up, One to Go: The spade work 
that gave the Republicans their two re- 
cent significant victories in New York was 
the labor of slim Herbert Brownell Jr. 
Standing toe-to-toe with the Democratic 
master, James A. Farley, the young cam- 
paign manager came out the winner in 
1942 with the election of Dewey, and in 
1943 when Joe R. Hanley was elected 
lieutenant governor. He will be campaign 
manager for Dewey if the governor be- 
comes the GOP Presidential nominee. A 


time Jaeckle’s or- © 


native of Lincoln, 
Neb., Brownell took 
up law practice in 
New York after 
graduating from 
Yale. Simultaneous- 
ly he stepped into 
Republican politics 
and was a state as- 
semblyman from 
1931 to 1939. 
Brownell can take 
credit for many 
governmental re- 
forms, including liberalizing old-age pen- 
sion laws, establishing the New York City 
Housing Authority, and stopping New 
York’s “alimony racket.” 


Alter Ego: 

Wherever the gov- 

ernor is seen, there 

also is big and jo- 

vial Paul Evans 

Lockwood. Dew- 

ey’s confidant since 

gangbusting days, 

Lockwood acts as a 

buffer, and a good 

one, his 6-feet-3, 

—— 200-pound frame 

Leskwoed towering over his 

boss’s 5-feet-8 

inches. Lockwood works the longest hours 

in Albany. His job as secretary to the 

governor keeps him busy seeing peoplé 

most of the day and. his paper work is 

relegated to nighttime. (He is a bache- 

lor.) Brooklyn born and bred in borough 

politics; Lockwood helped organize New 

York State Young Republican Clubs 

and twice ran unsuccessfully for the 

state assembly. A newspaperman turned 

attorney, he joined Dewey in the spe- 

cial rackets prosecution in 1935. Lock- 

wood is certain to be among the White 

_ corps should Dewey become Presi- 
ent. 


Pressman: With 

a smile that brings 

out the crowsfeet, 

young James C. 

Hagerty has done a 

masterly job in im- 

proving Dewey’s 

relationship with 

the working press. 

(Many reporters 

who covered Dew- 

ey in New York in 

the 30s had been 

rubbed the wrong 

way by his brusqueness and self-assur- 

ance.) Dewey hired: Hagerty away from 

The New York Times, which he served 

as legislative and political reporter. Hag- 

erty, 35, is the son of the veteran political 

writer, James A. Hagerty. He covered 

Dewey’s preconvention campaign in 1940 

and toured with Willkie later that year. 

Along with Lockwood, “Young Jim” is 

likely to hold a White House position if 
Dewey is nominated and elected. 
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ey and John Foster 
Dulles (NeEws- 
WEEK, May 1) have 
for each other ig 
evident in the gov. 
emor’s views on 
foreign policy, 
Dulles, exponent of 
world cooperation, 
is no favorite of iso- 
lationists, but holds 
the respect of both 
Republicans and Democrats who believe 
the United States must set the example 
for future peace. Dulles has described 
Dewey as his most apt pupil, and the gov. 
ernor’s speech to newspaper publishers 
in New York in May closely followed 
Dulles’s line of reasoning. A dignified 
cosmopolite, Dulles might succeed Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull. if Dewey is 
elected President. 


Banking Watch- 
dog: Elliott V. Bell 
and Dewey are 
neighbors as well 
as longtime person- 
al friends. The Bell 
summer home is at 
Pawling, N. Y., near 
the governor’s dairy 
farm. The two be- 
came acquainted 
when they attend- i 
ed a special course ‘Bell 
in economics at 
Columbia University twenty years ago. 
(One of -the lecturers was the onetime 
New Deal braintruster, Rexford Guy Tug- 
well.) Small and angular-faced, Bell is 
Dewey’s closest economic adviser. He 
campaigned for the governor in 1938 and 
1940, then turned to Willkie after the 
Philadelphia convention. Before going to 
Albany as superintendent of banks, Bell 
was a financial writer and member of the 
editorial board of The New York Times. 


To Make Ends 
‘Meet: Ohio-bom 
John E. Burton, 36, 
is the young man 
with a sharp 
in Dewey's offici 
family. As director 
of the budget, Bur- 
ton has had primary 
responsibility in im- 
plementing fies 
policy to make 
Burton .—~—S=s- Dewey’s_ Albany 
record shine. He is 
the sharp-faced personification of the 
dealer in cold figures. Educated at Hiram 
College, Ohio, and ‘Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Burton was formerly director of 
research for the State Mortgage Commis 
sion of New York and head of his own 
research organization. He handled rr: 
search for Dewey in the 1988 and 1948 
gubernatorial campaigns. 





SUBMARINES HAVE 
RUBBER ARMOR 


She’s hunting in the front yard of Japan 
.-..a thousand miles away from any 
friendly help. Here, men must have trust 
in each other’s skill and courage...con- 
fidence in the exquisite machinery of their 
ship. They’re on their own. 

But they are not alone. Backing up the 
machinist’s mate feeling the pulse of the 
propeller shaft—the electrician’s mate 
watching the batteries—the captain alert 
at the periscope—are the leaders of our 
armed forces whose vigilance has provided 
these men in submarines with every aid to 
complete their work as safely as possible. 

That’s why at the ship-building ways, 
rubber engineers put corrosion-proof rub- 
ber armor on her propeller shafts—in her 
-battery compartment—in the wind-pipes 
in her hull. 


United States Rubber Company, serv- 
ing through science, is dedicated to keep- 
ing ‘these safeguards flowing steadily so 
men may live ‘to build a better world. 


OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH FFICIAL U. 6. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 
UNDERSEAS, submarines run on batteries. FOR GUNNERY CONTROLS and communica- = THE EYE-PIECE OF THE PERISCOPE, the rub- 
And in each battery are rubber sepa- _tion systems, United States Rubber ber lined battery compartment, water- | 
rators that take acid in their stride. Company worked in close cooperation _ tight gaskets, packings, hose are other 
US: scientists compound rubber just with military experts to develop Laytex gifts of rubber science serving men who 
as metallurgists do steel—a special —special lightweight, small Siew eter wear the twin-dolphin insignia of the 
rubber for each purpose. wires and cables. submarine service. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER * NEW YORK 20, N.Y. « In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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Worth the Price 
Strategic Saipan Tough Nut 
for U.S. Navy Pushing East 


Last week, 185 days after the 
invasion of the Marshalls, the 
transports of Vice Admiral Rich- 
mond Kelly Turner, the crafty, 
craggy commander of Central 
Pacific amphibious forces, ap- 
peared in the morning mists 


Saipan Island, the administra- *, 


tive center and best-developed 
of the fifteen volcanic Marianas 
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tory which they needed four 


ED. Nhe months to win in the Winter 
® $00 1,000 War of 1989-40. ; 


The Finnish defenses were for- 
midable. German mines studded 
a 20-yard-wide field before rows 
of man-sized granite-and-con- 
crete anti-tank blocks; elaborate 
trench systems connected steel- 
and-concrete bomb _ shelters. 
Swampy, lake-dotted _ terrain 
raised natural obstacles. 

But in “an impetuous ad- 
vance,” Russian troops smashed 
through the great fortified belt 


at its western end. They were 
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ed by flatlands stretching south 
to the seu. Along the western 
edge of the islands is a line of . 
reefs, breached toward the north to form 
Tanapag Harbor. One hundred and ten 
miles north of America’s lost Guam and 
3,800 miles west of Pearl Harbor, Saipan 
was Turner’s target as the control point 
of the Marianas. 


Softening by Steel; The Marianas had 
been battered last February in a two-day 
carrier raid, and raided since by Army 
and Navy Liberators from the Central 
Pacific. But these islands were different 
from the sandspit atolls of the Gfiberts 
and Marshalls, and from the jungled, 
mountainous islands of the South Pacific. 
The Japanese had constructed fortifica- 
tions on them similar to the worst en- 
countered on Tarawa, and the large 
land-mass gave them the space to maneu- 
ver and the: clear fields of fire denied 
them on Guadalcanal. 

Accordingly, the largest carrier task 
force yet used in the Pacific moved in on 
the Marianas June 10 and worked them 
over for two days, destroying 153 Jap 
planes, sinking seventeen ships, and 
damaging an additional sixteen. Then 
the battleships, cruisers, and destroyers 
closed in and began shelling while planes 
bombed, strafed. and whipped rockets 


into the Jap installations. 


Veteran Landing: On Wednesday 
morning, American veterans of the Pa- 
cific attacked Saipan’s southern shores, 
securing beachheads in the face of ma- 
chine-gun and mortar fire. They took 
Charan-Kanoa and its airfield, pushed 
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Blows fell on the Japanese from every side 


north to Garapan, captured Astlito airfield 
and cut the defenses in two by fighting 
across to Magicienne Bay on the east. 
Thirteen troop-laden Japanese barges 
were smashed trying to land south of 
Garapan. Sunday came the greatest air 
battle of the Pacific. Japanese: planes, 
some carrier-based and using nearby shore 
bases as shuttle points, attacked the 
American task force. Carrier aircraft. and 
anti-aircraft fire destroyed more than 300in 
a fight of several hours. An American sur- 
face ship was damaged. American plane 
losses were not immediately announced. 


Significance-—- 


Strategically located 1,300 miles. frorfi 
the Philippines and an equal distance 
from Japan, the Marianas will provide air 
bases from which B-29s can range freely 
over both. Likewise, they will provide 
land bases of enough extent to stage 
large troop forces for the westward drive 
to the Philippines and China, and an ad- 
vanced mse 9 base from which American 
task forces can intercept Japanese con- 
voys coming to and from the home is- 
lands+a longtime Navy ambition. 


On to Viipuri 

The stunning power of the offensive 
that the Red Army is ready to hurl at 
Germany was shown as the Russian drive 
forged ahead in Finland last week. In 
nine days, the Russians broke through 
the Mannerheim Line and advanced 55 
fniles to capture Karelian Isthmus terri- 


firm, but new rumors of Finnish 
ace feelers. circulated in Scan- 
inavia, For the Red Army was 
advancing on Viipuri, gateway city to 
Finland, 17 miles to the north.. When 
Viipuri fell to the Russians on March 6, 
1940, Finland made peace. 


Bad to Worse 


Last week the German Tenth and Four- 
teenth Armies continyed to advance to 
the rear if Italy with breathtaking speed 
and General Marshall arrived in the Medi- 
terranean theater. In a flanking move, 
French troops spurred the Nazi retreat 
by landing on the rocky island of Elba. 

e desperate German situation resulting 
from all this was thus highlighted by: 
Zeke Cook NEWSWEEK’s correspondent. 
@ For the first time the Germans are 
really in disorganized retreat. It can now 
be revealed that the original Allied plan 
included only pushing the enemy be- 
yond artillery range of Rome and then re- 
grouping the tired divisions for a drive 
towards the Lake Bracciano region at an 
indefinite future time. 

@ The Normandy invasion did not weak- 
en the German defense. On the contrary, 
Marshal Kesselring threw in three new 
but second-rate divisions. After it oc- 
curred some of these soldiers have ac. 
tually been seen throwing down thei 
arms and fleeing. To cover the retreat, 
the Germans have had to use cavalry and 
Tiger tanks designed for offense. 

@ Possibly because of a transfer of planes 
to France, the Luftwaffe is virtually non- 
existent. The Rome blackout is widely 
violated with impunity. 





The giraffe and the turtle tell their own story. 


They help to remind you that electricity, 
almost alone among household necessities, 
“is still sold at low pre-war prices. 


You can better realize how low these prices 
are when you know that the average American 
family now gets about twice as much elec- 
tricity for its money as it did 15 years ago. 


If your bill isn’t smaller, it is because you 
have more electric servants and are using 
more electricity today.than you did then. 


It’s areal achievement to. keep electric 
service cheap in spite of rising costs and taxes 
—and to keep it plentiful in the face of war’s 
tremendous demands for power. 


The credit goes largely to the men and 

- women of your electric company. Their skill 
and experience—plus the planning and fore- 
sight of sound business management — have 


made this record possible. 


Hear “Report to the Nation,” news ‘program of the week, every 
Wednesday, 10:30 P.M., E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 


DON’T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN'T RATIONED! 


154 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANIES* 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


& Names on request from this magasine. 
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GOP Convention Drama Keeps 
Backstage Wirepullers Busy 


Dewey Managers, Confident 
of Nomination, Ready Campaign; 


Bricker Backers Plan Show 


What the 1,058 Republican national 
convention delegates Would do next week 
was not the only question facing GOP 
leaders. ; 

Could 15,000 boisterously inclined con- 
vention visitors be counted on to observe 
the keynote of solemnity which party 
chieftains had decreed? What about those 
uncompromising foes, the nationalists and 


Acme 





Officia)l U. S. Navy photo 


internationalists; would ed be at each 
other's throats before a platform could be 
drafted? Then there was that most in- 


~ triguing possibility—a real “Stop Dewey” 


movement: what about that? 
But like most other convention years, 
the possibilities were outweighed by. the 
robabilities: GOP chieftains traditional- 
y had demonstrated their ability to keep 


‘things well in hand. That they would do 


so this year was better than an even bet. 


Stage-Setters: As the first delegates be- 
gan arriving in Chicago (most of them 
members of the platform committee), it 





Wide World 


Supporting parts at the GOP convention awaited Martin, Stassen, and Taft ... 





.-. while stellar roles were slated for leading candidates Dewey and Bricker ? 


a 





~ didates: Gov. Thomas E. 
» York, Gov. John Bricker of Ohio, and 
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was plain that the carnival air peculiar 
to political conventions could not alto- 
gether be avoided. Hotel lobbies already 
were jammed; bunting, pictures of can- 
didates, welcome signs, and most of the 
usual convention regalia were already in 
evidence. - 

In the Chicago Stadium (capacity: 
20,000), the installation of seats, plat- 
form, and press and radio facilities was 
virtually completed. Already a five-man 
sawmill crew had cut and shaped 160,000 
feet of lumber; painters had dipped their 
brushes into 5,000 gallons of paint; elec- 
tricians had used more than 3,200 miles 
of wire. To meet the demands of the 
press and radio (1,250 correspondents, 
editors, and radio commentators were ex- 
pected) there were 37 rooms in the sta- 
dium basement, eighteen darkrooms, 
twelve film-loading rooms, camera repair 
shop, shipping room, telegraph room, 
and reception room. 

The size, color, ‘and identifying details 
of ‘admission tickets were being kept a 
secret until the last minute (reason: 
counterfeiters flooded the 1940 GOP con- 
vention at Philadelphia with bogus tick- 


. ets). Missing were the engraved metal 


courtesy .cards issued by Mayor Edward 
J. Kelly to previous conventions and the 
fancy leather wallets which the GOP na- 
tional committee had distributed with 
convention credentials four years ago 
(reason: wartime shortages of metal and 
leather). 

Hotels. and cab lines had their prob- 
lems: the Office of Price Administration 
was granting no extra ration points for 


either food or gasoline. Some meats 
~ might-not be'too plentiful, but hotels and 


restaurants claimed that everyone would 
have plenty to eat. Cab officials noted 
that they had carry-overs from the first 
half of their June gasoline quotas and 
hoped to meet the increased transporta- 
tion demand. 


_ _ But the principal “prop”. carriers, as 


Chicago set the stage, were the support- 
ers of the three leadi Presidential cam 
of New 


Lt. Comdr. Harold Stassen, former gov- 
emor of Minnesota currently somewhere 
in the South Pacific, 


Dewey: Although. the manggers for 
the 49-year-old New York governor care- 


- fully preserved Dewey's position that he 


was not seeking the nomination, their 
actions sorely tested the maintenance 
of that political nicety. First off; it was 
disc] that the New York delegation 
had grabbed up the most hotel rooms— 
856. These included two large caucus 
rooms in the Hotel Stevens, which could 
be—if the necessity arose—transformed 
into Dewey headquarteis. 

On the scene were the ‘ace managers 
of the “Draft Dewey” movement: J. Rus- 
sel Sprague, New York’s GOP natioral 
committeeman, Edwin F. Jaeckle, ‘ts 


~ GOP state chairman, and Hi Brown- 


ell Jr. (see pige 44). Before they left 
































Calcium Chloride is always thirsty—for water. It attracts moisture right out of the air. It puts water to work—in many ways. pplied ¢ 


eS 


gravel roads or areas—including our airfields— ,) it keeps them damp and dustless. Mixed with coarse sand and spr@ed 0 on i 


“eZ 41 icy pavements it draws enough moisture to melt the ice surface sufficiently to anchor the sand particles for safek travel. ; 


Mixed 7 concrete, it speeds the set, assures maximum strength, and a uniform cure because it maintains necessary moisture uti 


the required cee .. Chemical action takes place. In special containers it even dries out i AY “wet” basements artd other ' 


places where excess atmospheric moisture is troublesome. Yes, Calcium Chloride is a 





wonderfully useful chemical—in war or peace it means much to all of us. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


DOW FLAKE 


St. Louis, Houston, 
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Newsweek 


The mayor’s impartial welcome and a newly refurbished Chicago Stadium were readied for both political conventions 


New York for Chicago on Sunday they 
had spent the preceding two weeks fe- 
verishly checking every rumor, every tip, 
and every suggestion that delegates 
known to be favorable to their candidate 
might be straying into other camps. No 
less active on this score in Chicago, they 
claimed to be convinced that the “Stop 
Dewey” movement was nothing but a 
preconvention puff that would fail to ma- 
terialize once the balloting began. 

How convinced were the party leaders 
in general, and the Dewey men in par- 
ticular, that the New York governor was 
the certain nominee could be garnered 
from the following: 

@ In Washington, the Republican nation- 
al committee’s public-relations office was 
said to have been working for weeks in 
preparation for Dewey's nomination. 
Posters, campaign pictures, biographical 
material, and the governor’s record— 
many of these were already awaiting the 
signal to start the presses rolling. Plans 
called for a nationwide publicity cam- 
paign to get under way within a week 
after the convention, in contrast to the 
five-week delay encountered in getting a 
similar campaign launched for Wendell 
L. Willkie in 1940. 

@In Albany, the governor returned to 
the executive offices from his farm at 
nearby Pawling, N. Y., where he was re- 
ported to have spent a week’s “rest” draft- 
ing a tentative acceptance speech, pre- 
sumably to be delivered to the conven- 
tion in person if he were nominated. His 
train reservations to Chicago had been 
made last week. 


Bricker: So far as the backers of Ohio’s’ 


white-maned governor were concerned, 
it had to be a Bricker blitz or nothing. 
There was no keynote of solemnity in 
their proceedings; they had to put on a 
show and they Tier it. 


To Chicago they dispatched a top- 
flight man to run the Bricker headquar- 
ters at the Stevens: James L. Rhodes, 
34-year-old publicist and _  go-getting 
mayor of Columbus, Ohio. Shipped with 
him were huge cartons of flags, bunting, 
floodlights, and pictures of the governor, 
Mrs. Bricker, and family groups; 15,000 
blue and white Bricker badges; 15,000 
buckeye (Ohio: Buckeye State) lapel 
decorations; a limitless supply of lemon- 
ade ingredients; 10,000 Bricker-for-Pres- 
ident pencils; 1,000 copies of Karl Pauly’s 
biography, “Bricker of Ohio”; 2% tons of 
other pamphlets, leaflets, and campaign 
booklets; and scores of banners bearing 
these slogans: 

“Get the Boys Home Quicker With 
Bricker.” 

“Let’s Not Bicker, It’s Bricker.” 

For a convention song, the governor’s 
wife herself penned “Vote for Bricker” 
(set to the Ohio State University march- 
ing song “Fight the Team”) and the Re- 
publican Glee Club of Columbus ad- 
vanced on Chicago to sing it. 

As a final touch, it was arranged that 
Bricker’s phone number while in Chica- 
go would be Wabash 1944. 


Stassen: Long before Chicago was an- 
nounced as the convention city last Jan- 
uary, supporters of 37-year-old Harold 
Stassen made a stab in the dark and 
copped off 167 rooms and 12 suites at 
the Hotel Sherman. (These were later 
augmented by 114 rooms for the Minne- 
sota delegation.) As a result the absent 
but willing Stassen (he notified the Navy 
Department in March that while he was 
not seeking the GOP nomination he 
would accept it if offered) had the swank- 
iest campaign headquarters in Chicago: 
the Sherman’s “House on the Roof.” 

On deck this week were: the spear- 
heads of the  Stassen-for-President 


drive: John E. Quinn, his Nebraska cam- 
paign manager, and Dr. R. C. Rada- 
baugh, Minnesota’s Republican _ state 
chairman. 


Chairman: While the candidates and 
their supporters arranged their trappings, 
initial news was slated to be produced 
not by them, but by the resolutions com- 
mittee which was to convene Thursday 
to consider platform planks. Most-men- 
tioned prospect for chairman of the com- 
mittee was Sen. Robert Taft of Ohio, 
whose selection was not considered likely 
to placate the followers of Willkie. The 
1940 nominee had just divested himself 
of a series of newspaper columns con- 
taining platform suggestions (NEws- 
WEEK, June 19) and his proposals were 
certain to be put forward. 

Once the convention got fully under 
way, its chairman was scheduled to be 
Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massachu- 
setts, GOP leader in the House, former 
national chairman, and veteran wielder 
of the gavel who presided over the 1940 
sessions. Then it was Martin’s decision 
that kept the convention in session after 
two ballots had prevented the organi- 
zation of any “Stop Willkie” move- 


_ ment, and to that extent closed the door 


on a possible “smoke-filled room” nomi- 
. \ 
nation. 


Post-Pearl Harbor 


Echoes of Pearl Harbor in Washington 
last week: 
@ Against the advice of the War and 
Navy Departments, President Rooseyelt 
signed a joint resolutjamappsending “Until 
Dec. 7, 1944, the statute of limitations 
covering the court-martial of Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel and Lt. Gen. Wal- 
ter C. Short, commanding officers at 
Hawaii at the time of the disaster. The 
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Give up pleasures, for victory? Who 
wouldn’t! But “keen up” those plea- 
sures left! Enjoy extra-rich, extra-mild 
MaRLBOROS ...each puff a conscious 
pleasure. MARLBOROS are firm. . and 
plump ...and blended of superb to- 
baccos cheaper cigarettes cannot pos- 
sibly afford. Try them! Everyone is. 


For Him or Her: PLAIN ENDS, IVORY TIPS. 
Specially for Her: BEAUTY TIPS (red) 


WAKE THEM 
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President circumvented the clause in | 
the resolution to which his military chiefs | 
had objected for security reasons—a pro. | 


vision calling for an immediate investi- 
gation of the catastrophe. He stated he 


was sure that Congress hadn’t intended | 
an inquiry which would “interrupt or in. | 


terfere with the war effort.” 


@ In a report ranking with the best in | 


E. Phillips Oppenheim intrigue, a special 
House _ Military Affairs subcommittee 
charged that the Japs might have been 


robbed of their surprise advantage at — 


Pearl Harbor had not a permanent air. 
craft-warning system, scheduled for com- 
pletion six months earlier, been only 87 
per cent finished at the time of the sneak 
punch. They blamed the “neglect and de- 


lay” of Col. Theodore Wyman Jr., Amy . 


district engineer, and the man to whom 
he had awarded the contract—Hans Wil. 
helm Rohl, German-born construction 
magnate and Wyman’s drinking compan- 
ion. 


Among the charges: (1) that Rohl-— 


“arrogant, boastful, and aggressively pro- 
German”—had cultivated Wyman assidu- 
ously through lavish yachting and hotel 
parties; (2) that Rohl had been in the 
United States for 28 years, but waited 
until three months before Pearl Harbor 
to become a citizen and then left for 
Hawaii, where, despite his recent alien 
status, he repeatedly inspected defense 
installations. Caustically the report noted 
that Wyman, far from being disciplined, 
had gone on to supervise the Canol oil 
project, then finally overseas, and had re- 
ceived, for “exceptionally meritorious and 
distinguished service” in Hawaii, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. 


' Men Around Dewey 


That Thomas E. Dewey would win the 
Republican Presidential nomination next 
week, the men closest to him were com 
fident. Whether he would win the Novem 
ber election was a matter which permit- 
ted—at the very least—a shade of doubt. 
But of their own unbounded faith in thet 
leader there could be no doubt at all, nor 
was this faith likely to abate. Theirs was 
no casual or accidental belief. Some of 
Dewey’s followers had been attracted to 
him as early as 1936 when he started his 
spectacular rise. A few were latecomers. 
But in all of them there was the same 
flame of devotion towards the youthful 
governor of New York. All had an abid- 
ing sense that destiny had marked him. 
NewswEEx herewith calls the roll of these 
men around Dewey, men who will be 
playing key roles out front or behind the 
scenes in any Dewey campaign: 


Kingpin: To suave, 58-year-old, J. Rus- 
sel aoe can go much of the credit for 


the nationwide “Draft Dewey” movement. | 


As Republican national committeemat 
from New York, Sprague has held the 


* 
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air Even if you are only 40—or 35 
"31 —here are some things you 
sak ‘should know about growing old... 
de- 

my 

om ; 

Vil. ince 1900, the average life span 

tion of Americans has increased about 


yan- 17 years—a wonderful record. 

One result of this trend is that more 
people now live to a ripe old age than 
ever before. About nine million Ameri- 
cans are now 65 or older. 





However, the goal of medical science 
is not only to add years to your life, but 
also life to your years. Old age without 
good health can be a heavy burden... 
with health it can be useful and con- 
tented. 


Doctors are doing wonders to help 
elderly people who. suffer from the 








chronic illnesses of later life—such as 
diseases of the heart ... diabetes .. } 
cancer ... Bright’s disease . . . arthritis. 
But doctors know that the best way, 
to be healthy at 50, 60, 70 and beyond 
is to take care of your health at much 
younger ages. The reason? ... 
Diseases common to later life seldom 
appear suddenly. They creep up 
gradually, quietly gathering force 


Re for a number of years before they 
ine strike or become disabling. 

seman jg The moral: Now is the time to start 
id the @@ ‘aking care of your health—before you 


onl 
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tee 


grow old. Visit your doctor regularly 
fer medical checkups. Give him the op- 
portunity to discover conditions which 
might lead to later disability . . . to 
uncover diseases in their early stages 
when they may be arrested or cured. 
Let him advise you about correcting 
faulty habits or living conditions which 


may be shortening your life. 


As you get on in years, the following 
suggestions will help you keep healthy 





and happy... 


Keep your mind open to new ideas. 
A hobby is a wonuerful tonic for mind 


STR 


and body —“always have.something to 
do tomorrow.” Remember that, with 
age, less food may be required, but it 
should be carefully chosen. Regular, 
undisturbed sleep is essential. Drink 
plenty of water to help carry off wastes. 
Get sunshine, fresh air the year round. 
Moderate exercise helps keep muscles 
firm, the circulation active. 


At any age, good health is a priceless 
asset. Guard it in every way. 
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numberless confer- 


ences and made the 
countless contacts 
essential to the pro- 
motion of a Presi- 
dential candidate. 
If most Dewey men 
had their way, 
Sprague would be 
the next GOP na- 
tional chairman. 
= But Sprague, a 
prominent New 
Sprague York attorney, 
doesn’t want it. He is something of a vote 
getter himself, having been elected four 
times to the $15,000-a-year post of admin- 
istrator (equivalent of Mayor) of wealthy 
Nassau County, Long Island. He would 
like to stay on the job he has held in giv- 
ing Nassau an efficient county government 
and increasing the Republican plurality 
from 10,000 in 1980 to 73,000 in 1942. 
Sprague was Dewey’s pre-convention 
manager in 1940. He was elected national 
committeeman the same year, defeating 
Kenneth Simpson in a bitter fight. 


GOP War Horse: In 


h, manner, 
and dress, Edwin F. J 


le, New York 


‘Republican State chairman, is the perfect 


foil for Dewey. Brusque, impatient of 
wasted words, sartorially showy, Jaeckle 
understands and values the governor as a 
powerful vote getter. Dewey, for his part, 
respects the man who built the machine 
which elected him in 1942. A professional 
good fellow, Jaeckle likes golf, pinochle, 
and cribbage. Born 

’ in Buffalo nearly 50 

years ago, he has 

divided his time be, 

tween politics and 

Big egy law, and 

e has scored huge 

successes in both 

fields. He met 

Dewey in 19388, the 

year Dewey ran for 


“pote for the 


ackle time Jaeckle’s or- 
nea ganizational . work 
in Buffalo was already showing results. 
By 1940 the city was firmly Republican, 
and that year Jaeckle became state chair- 
man. On him, more than any other party 
leader, the outcome of the election may 
depend. His job: to swing New York's 
vital 47 electoral votes into the GOP 
column for the first time since 1928. 


Two Up, One to Go: The spade work 
that gave the Republicans their two re- 
cent significant victories in New York was 
the labor of slim Herbert Brownell Jr. 
Standing toe-to-toe with the Democratic 
master, James A. Farley, the young cam- 
paign manager came out the winner in 
1942 with the election of Dewey, and in 
1948 when Joe R. Hanley was elected 
lieutenant governor. He will be campaign 
manager for Dewey if the governor be- 
comes the GOP Presidential nominee. A 


time. At that 


native of Lincoln, 
Neb., Brownell took 
up law practice in 
New York after 
graduating from 
Yale. Simultaneous- 
ly he stepped into 
Republican politics 
and was a state as- 
semblyman from 
1981 to 1939. 
Brownell can take 
credit for many 
governmental re- 
forms, including liberalizing old-age pen- 
sion laws, establishing the New York City 
Housing Authority, and stopping New 
York’s “alimony racket.” 


Alter Ego: 
Wherever the gov- 
ernor is seen, there 
also is big and jo- 
vial Paul Evans 
Lockwood. Dew- 
ey’s confidant since 
gangbusting days, 
Lockwood acts as a 
buffer, and a good 
one, his 6-feet-3, 
a 

owering over 
ation boss’s 5-feet-8 
inches. Lockwood works the longest hours 
in Albany. His job as secretary to the 
governor keeps him busy seeing peoplé 
most of the day and. his paper work is 
relegated to nighttime. (He is a bache- 
lor.) Brooklyn born and bred in borough 
politics; Lockwood helped organize New 
York State Young Republican Clubs 
and twice ran unsuccessfully for the 
state assembly. A newspaperman turned 
attorney, he joined Dewey in the spe- 
cial rackets prosecution in 1935. Lock- 
wood is certain to be among the White 
sare corps should Dewey become Presi- 

ent. 


Pressman: With 

a smile that brings 

out the crowsfeet, 

young James C. 

Hagerty has done a 

masterly job in im- 

proving Dewey’s 

relationship with 

the working press. 

(Many reporters 

who covered Dew- 

ey in New York in 

the 30s had been 

rubbed the wrong 

way by his brusqueness and self-assur- 
ance.) Dewey hired: Hagerty away from 
The New York Times, which he served 
as legislative and political reporter. Hag- 
erty, 35, is the son of the veteran political 
writer, James A. Hagerty. He covered 
Dewey’s preconvention campaign in 1940 
and toured with Willkie later that year. 
Along with Lockwood, “Young Jim” is 


_likely to hold a White House position if 


Dewey is nominated and elected. 
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Teacher: The 
affection that Dew. 
ey and John Foster 
Dulles (News. 
WEEK, May 1) have 
for each other ig 
evident in the gov. 
emor’s views on 
foreign policy, 
Dulles, exponent of 
world cooperation, 
is no favorite of iso- 
lationists, but holds 
the respect of both 

Republicans and Democrats who believe 
the United States must set the example 
for future peace. Dulles has described 
Dewey as his most apt pupil, and the gov. 
ernor’s speech to newspaper publishers 
in New York in May closely followed 
Dulles’s line of reasoning. A dignified 
cosmopolite, Dulles might succeed Secre. 
tary of State Cordell Hull. if Dewey is 
elected President. 


Banking Watch- 
dog: Elliott V. Bell 
and Dewey are 
neighbors as well 
as longtime person- 
al friends. The Bell 
summer home is at 
Pawling, N. Y., near 
the governor’s dairy 
farm. The two be- 
came acquainted 
when they attend- Reena Taal 
ed a special course Bell 
in economics at 
Columbia University twenty years ago. 
(One of :the lecturers was the onetime 
New Deal braintruster, Rexford Guy Tug- 
well.) Small and angular-faced, Bell is 
Dewey’s closest economic adviser. He 
campaigned for the governor in 1938 and 
1940, then turned to Willkie after the 
Philadelphia convention. Before going to 
Albany as superintendent of banks, Bell 
was a financial writer and member of the 
editorial board of The New York Times. 


To Make Ends 
Meet: Ohio-bom 
John E. Burton, $6, 
is the young man 
with a sharp 
in Dewey’s official 
family. As director 
of the budget, Bur- 
ton has had primary 
responsibility in im- 
plementing fiscad F 
nm policy to make 

Burton Dewey’s Albany 
record shine. He 
the sharp-faced personification of the 
dealer in cold figures. Educated at Hiram 
College, Ohio, and ‘Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Burton was formerly director of 
research for the State Mortgage Commit 
sion of New York and head of his own 
research organization. He handled 1: 
search for Dewey in the 1988 and 1948: 
gubernatorial campaigns. 





OFFICIAL U. 8. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 

UNDERSEAS, submarines run on batteries. 

And in each battery are rubber sepa- 

rators that take acid in their stride. 

U.S? scientists compound rubber just 

as metallurgists do steel—a special 
rubber for each purpose. 


SUBMARINES HAVE 
RUBBER ARMOR 


She’s hunting in the front yard of Japan 
...a thousand miles away from any 
friendly help. Here, men must have trust 
in each other’s skill and courage...con- 
fidence in the exquisite machinery of their 
ship. They’re on their own. 

But they are not alone. Backing up the 
machinist’s mate feeling the pulse of the 
propeller shaft—the electrician’s mate 
watching the batteries—the captain alert 
at the periscope—are the leaders of our 
armed forces whose vigilance has provided 
these men in submarines with every aid to 
complete their work as safely as possible. 

That’s why at the ship-building ways, 
rubber engineers put corrosion-proof rub- 
ber armor on her propeller shafts—in her 


-battery compartment—in the wind-pipes 


in her hull. 

United States Rubber Company, serv- 
ing through science, is dedicated to keep- 
ing ‘these safeguards flowing steadily so 
men may live ‘to build a better world. 


OFFICIAL U. 8. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


FOR GUNNERY CONTROLS and communica- 
tion systems, United States Rubber 
Company worked in close cooperation 
with military experts to a 
—special lightweight, small diameter 
wires and cables. 


THE EVE-PIECE OF THE PERISCOPE, the rub- 
ber lined battery compartment, water- | 
tight gaskets, packings, hose are other 

ifts of rubber science serving men who 
wear the twin-dolphin insignia of the 
submarine service. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER * NEW YORK 20, N.Y. « In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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The Current Election Trend in the United States ag 


DOUBTFUL BUT 
PROBABLY DEMOCRATIC 





DOUBTFUL BUT 
PROBABLY REPUBLICAN CI sate cal 
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Battle of Ballots 


In the world of politics, the thoroughly 
experienced, unbiased political expert on 
a newspaper has an advantage in elec- 
tion years enjoyed by no other: He has 
the confidences and the best inside infor- 
mation -from both the Democratic and 
Republican camps. He can weigh this in- 


formation against his own findings and in | 


most cases comes closer to forecasting the 
outcome of an election than anyone else. 

NEWSWEEK, convinced that the report- 
ing of election trends is a public service, 
last week asked 118 of the leading politi- 
cal experts of the nation—three from each 
state in contested territory, with four 
regionally representing the so-called Solid 
South—to serve on special state panels 
which periodically from now until the 
election will answer this question: “How 
does your state now appear likely to vote 
for President on Nov. 7?” ‘ 

To obtain a measurable result, NEws- 
WEEK proposed a choice of five answers, 
asking that each panel member indicate 
the one which most accurately reflected 
his best information: “Democratic,” “Re- 
publican,” “Doubtful but probably Dem- 
ocratic,” “Doubtful but probably Repub- 
lican,” “Toss-up.” 


The results of.the first of these surveys 
may be found in the map above. Later. in 
the campaign, “Election Trends” will be 
augmented by the established NEwSwEEK 
feature “Periscope Preview,” in which a 
special panel of 50 prominent Washing- 
ton correspondents will also forecast the 
outcome of the election, as in past years. 


The Democratic Edge: In its present 
frame of mind, the nation would give 
President Roosevelt a fourth term in the 





% 
What the Survey Shows 
Summary of the Electoral Vote 
Democratic 163 
Doubtful but probably 
Democratic 123 
286° 
Republican 93 
Doubtful but probably 
Republican - 105 
198 
Toss-up 47 
(*Necessary to win: 866) 











White House by a substantial margin, 
but his electoral majority (see box) 
would be the smallest of his four Presi- 
dential contests. That, in sum, was the 
conclusion last week of the 118 political 
experts poricipted in NEWSWEEK'S 
Election Trends panel. 

Uniformly,. the panel members noted 
that their forecasts were based on the as- 
sumption that Mr. Roosevelt would run. 
If he did not, many said they would wart 
to revise their findings sharply. Likewise, 
most panel members recognized that the 


- Republicans had not chosen their Presi- 


dential nominee, but many of them as- 
sumed that he would be Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York. 

In according the Democrats only 286 
probable electoral votes—only 20 more 
than the 266 necessary to win—the panel 
reflected the undeniable Republican 
trend which has been evident since 
1988. Mr. Roosevelt polled 472. elec- 
toral votes in 1932, 523 in 1936, and 
449 in 1940. 

It was just as evident, however, thal 
to win this year the Republicans faced a 
sizable task. In only one section of the 
country did the panel give them a defi- 
nite edge—the Midwest. There, between 
the Alleghenies and the Rockies, Missouri 
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...and the Political Experts Who Surveyed It 





Promo 9 
° ope : NEVADA: A. E. Cahlan, Las Vegas Review Journal; Joseph F. McDonald, 
The f ollowing political experts are vartt -Nevada State Journal (Reno); Chris H. Sheerin, Elko Free Press. 
ci ating in NEWSWEEK S Elections Trends panel. NEW HAMPSHIRE: Fred H. Dobens, Nashua Telegraph; Oliver Jenkins, 
° ° ° Manchester :-Union-Leader: James M. Langley, Concord Monitor-Pa- 
The result shown in each state is a composite triot. 

° Hy yg * NEW JERSEY: William A. Caldwell, Bergen Evening Record (Hackensack ); 
view, and therefore cannot be direct y at Victor Hamerslag, Newark Star-Ledger; George B. Shick, Trenton 
tributed to any individual panel member. Times. 

NEW MEXICO: Will Harrison, Santa Fe New Mexican; H. P. Pickrell, Al- 
ARIZONA: Folsom Moore, Bisbee Review; Hanson R. Sisk, Nogales Daily buquerque Journal; Will Robinson, Roswell Dispatch. 
Herald; Bill Turnbow, Phoenix Gazette. NEW YORK: Don Bermingham, Buffalo Evening News; Fred Betts, Syracuse 
CALIFORNIA: Earl C. Behrens, San Francisco Chronicle; Walter P. Jones, Herald-Journal; Denis Tilden Lynch, New York Herald Tribune. 
McClatchy Newspapers; Kyle Palmer, Los Angeles Times. NORTH DAKOTA: M. M. Oppegard, Grand Forks Herald; H. D. Paulson, 
COLORADO: Jack Foster, Rocky Mountain News (Denver); Bruce Gustin, Fargo Forum; Kenneth W. Simons, Bismarck Tribune. 
Denver Post; John M. O’Connell, Salida Daily Mail. OHIO: Ralph J. Donaldson, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Elmer P. Fries, Colum- 
CONNECTICUT: Moses Berkman, Hartford Times; Robert D. Bymes, Hart- bus Dispatch; Herbert R. Mengert, Cincinnati Enquirer. 
ford Courant; William J. Walsh, Bridgeport Post-Tefegram.. OKLAHOMA: Paul A. Bruner, Muskogee Phoenix and Times-Democrat; Ed- 
DELAWARE: Wright C. Dizer, Wilmington Sunday Star; Harry C. McSherry, ward D. Burks, Tulsa World; Otis Sullivant, Oklahoma‘City Oklahoman. 
Delaware State News (Dover); Benjamin F. Simmons, Dover Re- OREGON: Harry N. Crain, Salem Capital Journal; Palmer Hoyt. Portland 
public. ‘ : ; P Oregonian; Ralph Watson, Oregon Journal (Portland). 
IDAHO: Vardis Fisher, Idaho Daily Statesman (Boise); Nicholas Ifft, Poca- PENNSYLVANIA: C. W. Dressler, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; Charles G. Miller, 
tello Tribune; Burl C. Hagadone, Coeur d’Alene Press. sl Harrisburg Evening News; Thomas P. O’Neil, Philadelphia Record. 
ILLINOIS: Arthur M. Evans, Chicago Tribune; J. Emil Smith, Illinois State RHODE ISLAND: G. Richmond Carpenter, Providence Evening Bulletin; 
Journal (Springfield); Charles N. Wheeler, Chicago Daily News. David M. Cameron, Providence Journal; Jack Burgess, Woonsocket 
INDIANA: Eugene J. Cadou, International News Service (Indianapolis); Call. 
Maurice Early, Indianapolis Star; F. A. Miller, South Bend Tribune. SOUTH DAKOTA: Ralph O. Hillgren, Sioux Falls Argus-Leader; Robert B. 
1OWA: C. C. Clifton, Des Moines Register; Ralph Leysen, Davenport Daily Hipple, Pierre Capital Journal; Rufus W. Hitchcock, Rapid City 
Times; J. S. Woodson, Sioux City Journal. Journal. ° 
KANSAS: Burt Doze, Wichita Eagle; Carl A. Rott, Winfield Courier; A. L. TENNESSEE: Joseph T. Hatcher, Nashville Tennessean; Fred Hixson, Chat- 
Shultz, Topeka State Journal. , { tanooga Times; Malcolm Adams, Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
KENTUCKY: Allan M. Trout, Louisville Courier Journal; Tom R. Under- UTAH: Darrell J. Greenwell, Ogden Standard-Examiner; O. N. Malmquist, 
wood, Lexington Herald; Tom Wallace, Louisville Times. Salt Lake Tribune; Dan S. McQuarrie, Salt Lake Deseret News. 
MAINE: Sam E. Conner, Lewiston Evening Journal; Fred D. Jordan, Bangor VERMONT: Edward F. Crane, Burlington Free Press; Robert W. Mitchell, 
News; Douglas Fosdick, Rumford Falls Times. _ Rutland Herald; Howard C. Rice, Brattleboro Reformer. 
MARYLAND: C. Neill Baylor, Hagerstown Herald; William L. Geppert, Cum- WASHINGTON: J. W. Gilbert, Seattle Times; Ashley E. Holden, Spokane 
berland News; Oscar L. Morris, Salisbury Times. Spokesman-Review; Douglass Weich, Post-Intelligencer. 
MASSACHUSETTS: M. E. Hennessy, Boston Globe; William E. Mullins, Bos- WEST VIRGINIA: Fred M. Chase Jr., Charleston Mail; Thomas O. B. Flynn, 
ton Herald; Lawrence K. Miller, Berkshire Eagle (Pittsfield). Wheeling Intelligencer; Gilbert C. McKown, Martinsburg Journal. 
MICHIGAN: Hub M. George, Detrait Free Press; Guy H. Jenkins, Booth WISCONSIN: John Wyngaard, Green Bay Press-Gazette & Appleton Post- 
Newspapers; Frank Morris, Detroit Times. . Crescent William A. Norris, Milwaukee Sentinel; Victor I. Minahan, 
MINNESOTA: M. W. Halloran, Minneapolis Tribune; Gustaf A. Nordin, Green Bay Press-Gazette. 
Duluth Herald-News-Tribune; Robert Thompson, St. Paul Dispatch- WYOMING: Richard E. Evans, Casper Tribune-Herald; Ermest H. Linford, 
Pioneer Press. Laramie Republican-Boomerang; Ted O’Melia, Northern Wyoming 
Missouri: Curtis A. Betts, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Roy A. Roberts, Kansas News (Worland). 
City Star; H. J. Waters Jr., Columbia Daily Tribune. Southern States: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississip- 
MONTANA: Louis F. Grill, Miles City Star; Ernest J. Immel, Great Falls pl, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, and Virgina. 
Tribune; E. G. Leipheimer, Montana Standard (Butte ). Ralph E. McGill, Atlanta Constitution. Robert Glass, Lynchburg 
NEBRASKA: Edgar Howard, Columbus Daily Telegram; Lome E. Kennedy, News and Advance. Hermann B. Deutsch, New Orleans Item. Walter 
Omaha World Herald; James E. Lawrence, Lincoln Star. C. Hornaday. Dallas Morning News. 
~PPPPP 
: alone appeared in the probable Demo- Vermont—as GOP. “Doubtful but proba- Tinderbox Town: Carefully charted 
cratic column. bly Democratic” were Connecticut, Dela- at the desk of John Ballenger, soft-spoken 
. The bulk of the Democratic strength ware, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Detroit police commissioner, was a suc- 
: north of the Mason-Dixon Line was in Rhode Island; “doubtful but probably cession of inflammatory encounters less 
] the Far West: Arizona, California, Idaho, Republican” were New Hampshire and publicized than last year’s riots: fights on 
$ Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, New Jersey. streetcars, rowdy raids on neighborhood 
Utah, and Wyoming. In only two Western Of the 531 electoral votes, 141 .are in gathering spots, and run-ins at factory 
d states, Colorado and Washington, were the North Atlantic region. The nation- gates. (Daily, huge mobs of Negro and 
- the Republicans predicted as probable wide reports of the 118 panel members white war workers raced each other to 
. winners. : indicated that the election would un- waiting cars and buses with police squads | 
t Of the five Border states, Oklahoma, doubtedly be settled there. standing by.) 
7 wma and Kentucky were listed on The pattern bore an uncomfortable re- 
e e Democratic side, Maryland and West ° semblance to the pre-riot period of 1948, 
i- Virginia as doubtful but probably Re- Anniversary of Hate and many a well-intentioned was 
S- publican. Panel members representing the A year had passed—but time alone made at prevention. Ballenger added six 
b. Solid South saw little likelihood of a rep- could not blunt the memory of Bloody hours of “sociological study” to the police- 
etition of 1928 (when President Hoover Monday in Detroit. Through the war school curriculum and enlisted Negro 
6 broke the Democratic ranks for the first arsenal of the Midwest still stalked the leaders in an advisory committee on Po- 
re time), despite the current revolt of party nightmare of June 21, 1948, when a_ lice Department matters involving race 
el leaders against a fourth term in Sou brush between whites and Negroes at issues. Earnest church, school, and wel- 
in Carolina, Mississippi, and Texas. Belle Isle recreation park touched off a fare groups preached tolerance. The 
ce : citywide conflagration of racial hatred—a Greater Detroit Inter-Racial Fellowship, 
C- The Battleground: Plainly, panel . 24-hour-long paroxysm of knifing.and outgrowth of the post-riot Mayor’s Com- 
id members in the. North Atlantic states be- beating that took 35 lives and injured mittee, worked for months on a long- 
lieved their territory to be the 1944 bat- hundreds. And on the anniversary of that range program. Its findings, out last 
at tleground. Pivotal New York with its 47 civic blood-letting this week, Detroit week, were less a progress report than a 
a electoral votes was listed “toss-up”—the walked on eggs. Despite the promise of list of projected goals, merely calling on 
he only state in which this composite fore- Mayor Edward J. Jeffries: “We do not citizens to help the situation by “good 
fi- cast occurred. Furthermore, no North At- expect any recurrence of the rioting,” personal conduct and example.” 
en lantic state was classified as definitely thoughtful citizens admitted that the basic The practical roots of racial ill-feeling 
ari Democratic, and only two—Maine and causes of the flare-up still smoldered. flourished nonetheless: bad housing 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The extent to which a Vice 
Presidential nominee may add to or 
subtract from the sirength of the head 
of a national ticket is one of the un- 
answered riddles of American politics. 
On occasion, the Vice Presidential 
nomination has been won by a trade 
necessary to produce the required con- 
vention majority for a President. That 
is how John N. Garner became Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s running mate in 
1982. The second place on the ticket 
has been used to bridge ideological 
gaps—a classic example being the nom- 
ination of Gov. Charles W. Bryan of 
Nebraska with John W. Davis in 1924. 
It has beef used to provide regional 
balance, to provide contrasts in per- 
sonalities, and to appeal to local pride 
in an important doubtful state. 

Reasonable certainty this year about 
the identity of both Presidential nomi- 
nees well in advance of the national 
conventions has led to the giving of 
unusual attention to the Vice Presiden- 
tial problem. On the Republican side 
this problem is obviously very much 
easier than on the Democratic. Assum- 
ing Mr. Dewey’s nomination, the Re- 
publicans have half a dozen or more 
men who might bolster the ticket, and 
almost certainly would not subtract 
from it. Moreover, a result of Mr. Dew- 
ey’s youth, the Republican Vice Presi- 
dential nominee may be weighed less 
carefully by the electorate than Mr. 
Roosevelt’s running mate, to whom 
the normal mortality tables allot a 
greater chance of succeeding to the 
Presidency. Yet ordinary political pru- 
dence, combined with the present 
probability of a close election, dic- 
‘tates that the Republican selection be 
made with care. 


Governor Warren is not only a 
generally presentable candidate but 
would have strong appeal in a region 
noted for its local pride and not ex- 
tensively represented in the Roosevelt 
Administration. However, California 
was Roosevelt’s best large state outside 
the South in 1940. Whether his half 
million plurality of that year could be 
overcome in 1944 by Governor War- 
ren’s nomination to the Vice Presi- 
dency is doubtful. If the Republicans 
were to choose Warren and lose not 
only California but also Ohio, they 
probably would regret that they had 
not taken Bricker. 

If the Republicans were sufficiently 
anxious about Wendell Willkie’s fol- 
| lowers, they would tum to Senator 





Report on the Vice Presidency 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Burton of Ohio or to former Governor 
Stassen, who although a candidate in 
his own right appeals generally to 
voters of the Willkie viewpoint. Bricker 
—or Taft, if he could be prevailed up- 
on to accept—obviously would be more 
attractive to the old-line Republicans 
and less objectionable to the Midwest- 
ern isolationists. 

On the Democratic side, the Vice 
Presidential dilemma both reflects and 
aggravates the sectional and ideologi- 
cal struggle within the party. Sound- 
ings taken within the last few weeks 
indicate that Mr. Roosevelt is reluc- 
tant to part with Henry Wallace. He 
has received coolly both alternative 
suggestions and blunt warnings that 
a majority of regular Democrats con- 
sider Wallace a liability and that he 
can be renominated only with diff- 
culty, if at all. In the opinion of some 
of interrogators, the President's 
practical political judgment in this 
matter is overbalanced by his confi- 
dence that Wallace, if he succeeded 
to the Presidency, would carry on the 
general policies, both domestic and 
international, with which Mr. Roose- 
velt’s name is associated and by which 
his place in history will be judged. 
This belief was, in my opinion, de- 
cisive in the President’s insistence 
upon Wallace’s nomination in 1940. 


That Wallace has a political fol- 
lowing is apparent. But that it is a fol- 
lowing which would not vote for the 
President anyway is not conceded 
even by some of the President’s most 
loyal New Deal adherents. That it is 
a following which is a red flag to the 
conservative Democrats of the South 
is as evident to the President as it is 
to everyone else. 

Mr. Roosevelt's political reasoning 
appears to follow approximately this 
course: the Southern revolt must, and 
can, be squelched, rather than ap- 
peased. The Souther right-wingers 
could be appeased only by sacrificing 


support in the Northern industrial 


states, several of which the Democrats 
must carry to win. As a war President, 
Mr. Roosevelt may have to take various 
actions distasteful to organized labor 
and. the miscellaneous liberal groups 
whose confidence Wallace has won. 
To win, he must have the maximum 
support of these elements. 

ere, to the justifiable satisfaction 
of the Republicans, the matter rests, 
peeve to be settled only by a typical- 
y Democratic Donnybrook Fair. 
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(10,000 units were still needed to bring 
Negroes up to the standard housing 
level), bad transportation, bad recrea- 
tion facilities, bad liaison (unlike other 
cities where the Negro upper stratum, de- 
pendent on whites for economic security, 
shushed protests of their own race, the 
entire Detroit Negro community tended 
to be aggressive, even belligerent, in its 
attitude) .° 





Task Force: While Detroit Negroes 
bought “less housing and less comfort for 
more money” and all Detroiters uneasily 
pondered a critical postwar future in 
which industrial realignments and fewer 


~job opportunities would create new re- 


sentments, the city took no chances on a 
second edition of Bloody Monday. 

As loitering youths of -both races 
watched in awed silence, “police com- 
mandos” trained on Belle Isle, carrying 
riot guns, bayonets, machine guns, and 
tear-gas bombs. A brand-new, compara- 
tively huge riot squad, the commandos 
were versed, in military mob-handling 
tactics. Backing them up were the 3lst 
and 34th regiments of Michigan state 
troops and, conveniently located in River 
Rouge Park, the Army’s 728th Military 
Police Battalion. 

In readiness was a plan for deploy- 
ing these forces in case of a major emer- 
gency: First riot call to police headquar- 
ters brings out police commandos; state 





*A New York sample of such bellicosity appeared 
on a Coney Island subway train last week when a 
gang of Ne youths, aged 15 to 17, proclaimed: 
“This is D Day for Negroes; all white trash-get off,” 
drove white passengers into another car, and shot one 
who protested. 
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Acme 
Ringing Up Victory: Doing _ things 
in its own splashy way, New York 
launched the new bond drive by set- 
ting up the “world’s biggest cash reg- 
ister” in Times Square to record state 


sales ($18,300,000 the first day alone) 
and to serve as a backdrop for big-name | 


entertainers drumming up more trade. 








PRESIDENT TAFT GAVE THE STARTING SIGNAL 


T is June 1, 1909. For weeks the 
newspapers have been full of the 
exciting story. Now, before the New 
York City Hall five “‘horseless car- 
riages’—an Acme, a Shawmut, an 
Itala and two Model-T Fords—are 
standing hub to hub. 

Anxiously mechanics make final 
adjustments. Then, from the White 
House, President Taft flashes the 
starting signal. America’s first trans- 
continental auto race is ynder way! 

West of St. Louis, seven-day rains 
had turned the country roads into 
quagmires. Across the prairies and in 
Colorado average speeds were cut to 
ten miles an hour. 


At Cheyenne, Wyoming, the big 


Itala quit the race. The others plowed 
on. Near the summit of the Cascades 


they fought their way against tower- 
ing snow drifts. 

Days later, Ford Car Number 2— 
the winner—entered the gates of 


‘ Seattle’s Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position. It had crossed the continent 


in 22 days and 55 minutes, with New 
York air still in the two front tires! 
As he awarded the trophy Colonel 
M. Robert Guggenheim said: 
“Mr. Ford’s theory that a light-weight 
car, highly powered ...can go places 
where heavier cars cannot go, and can 
beat heavier cars costing five and six 
times as much, on the steep hill or on 
bad roads, has been proved. I believe 


Mr. Ford has the solution of the prob- 
lem of the popular automobile.” 

The proof of that statement no 
lenger rests in a single car which won 
a race, but in the 30 million cars and 
trucks Ford has built since then. And 
today millions of them are providing 
reliable, economical transportation 
for wartime America. 

Meanwhile the inventive genius 
and the precision skills associated with 
the name Ford continue to serve the 
nation in the mass production of giant 
aircraft and other means to victory. 

In the days of peace ahead, Ford’s 
resourcefulness in developing new 
ideas and new methods will again 
produce soundly-engineered motor 
cars, priced within the reach of the 
largest number of people. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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OU’VE heard about all the indus- 

trial wonders that are going to 
blossom at war’s end. But this is 
the story of a new idea that helped 
rout Rommel in the desert and is 
already at work here at home win- 
ning new battles on the production 
front. 


cae ath anpcinh th a emer atk 


It starts when tests developed a 
“bug” in the cooling system of the 
first American tanks built for Afri- 
can service. The vital belts operat- 
ing the fan and water pump drives 
couldn’t stand the heat and high 
speeds of the powerful engines. In 
a few hours they literally burned 
out and stretched to uselessness, 
stopping the tank dead. That meant 
quick disaster on the red-hot desert. 


LA AOE EEL AOE SEIT 


Tank makers appealed to the 
G. T. M. — Goodyear Technical 
Man. For some time the Goodyear 
laboratories had been working on 
a revolutionary new V-belt, bodied 
with sinewy steel cables in place of 
conventional fiber cord. Here was 
the acid test for it. 
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The result is history. Most of the 
American mechanized equipment 
that helped finish Rommel was 
cooled with this new Goodyear Steel 
Cable V-Belt. It made such a great 
record, it is now being specified 
on “killer” drives in war plants 
here at home. 


Today more than a million of 
these amazing belts are handling 
drives on military equipment that 
no V-belt ever operated entirely 
satisfactorily before—and in addi- 
tion are operating high precision 
machines 24 hours per day contin- 
uously or pulling heavy overloads 
that frazzle ordinary belts. 













Present war equipment demands 
our production capacities. We will 
welcome the opportunity to work 
on your problems in connection with 
future requirements of V-belts. For 
information, write: Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, 
California, or phone the nearest 


Goodyear Industrial Rubber Goods 


BACK THE WAR LOAN FOR VICTORY 





"No Ma‘am,*30,000,000 Aint Hay” 


N 1943, Uncle Sam took in something like 
$30,000,000 more on the sale of airmail stamps 
than he paid to the Airlines for the mail carried, with a 
far greater amount—$50,000,000—estimated for 1944. 
Yes, it’s the good old story of this nation’s way of 
doing business—of lowering costs for goods or serv- 
ices rendered as volume is increased. 
In 1943, for example, the Airlines carried 5 times as 


much mail as in 1938, at a cost to Uncle Sam of | 


60 per cent less for every pound carried. 

Passenger fares have also been reduced. Last year, 
for instance, the rate from Chicago to New York was 
cut from $44.95 to $38.85—cheaper in the end than 
first-class rail travel, because meals are free and there 
is no tipping when you fly. 

More than this, Air Express rates have been reduced 


so that shippers nationwide are now saving an average 
of more than 10% on charges that were in effect before 
July last year. 

No one can figure today what air-rates will be after 
the war. But so long as free enterprise exists—so long 
as the Airlines can bring down costs through in- 
creased efficiency, aided by reasonable regulation and 
fair competition—so will America continue to enjoy 
world-leadership in the finest Air Transport services at 
the lowest possible prices. | 

w w » 
When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 


by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Air Transport 
Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


18,000 WACS needed every month! How about YOU? 
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troopers and MP’s are simultaneously 
alerted. Immediate liaison over a special 
phone and radio network is set up be- 
tween the riot scene, the police commis- 
sioner’s office, state armories, and MP 
headquarters. The mayor calls the gov- 
ernor for state-troop aid. In less than fif- 
teen minutes, the’ initial striking force 
of the 81st regiment is on its way in full 
battle dress. Within three hours, some 
2,275 men of the 3lst and 34th are mo- 
bilized and ready to go. MP’s probably 
“parade” into city with complete battle 
equipment, available for immediate ac- 
tion. 

Should this impressive array not suffice, 
city fathers planned for additional bat- 
talions of 2,000 men to be rushed in from 
Fort Custer. . 


The Klan Clutches 


Hardly had Imperial Wizard James A. 
Colescott announced the dissolution of the 
Ka Klux Klan—kladds, kludds, cyclops, 
genii, grand dragons and all—when the 
secret order reared its hood in a state 
where once it held both political parties 
in complete thrall: Indiana. 

Last week, just eleven days after he 
was elected Republican National Commit- 
teeman, Robert W. Lyons, tax attorney, 
GOP power, and the state’s outstanding 
Dewey worker, resigned under party pres- 
sure. Reason: his past record as Klan 
state treasurer and organizer. Lyons 
exacted as the price of his resignation a 
secret ballot on the GOP state delegation’s 
Presidential preference. -Results: 26 for 
. Dewey, 2 refusing to vote, 1 absent. 

As Indiana Republicans thus averted 
the threat of a Klan issue in their coming 
bid for power, Indiana Democrats also 
acted fast. Sen. Samuel D. Jackson, their 
gubernatorial candidate, volunteered: “I 
am not and have never been a member of 
the Klan. Indeed, the Klan successfully 
opposed me when I was the Democratic 
nominee for Congress in 1928.” 


The President's Plank 


President Roosevelt last week sketched 
some broad outlines on America’s blue- 
print of a postwar agency for interna- 
tional pe oc erg (1) a “fully repre- 
sentative” body of peace-loving nations; 
(2) a council, elected annually by the 
larger body, to include the four major 
powers and a “suitable number” of other 
nations; ($) an international court of 
justice; and (4) maintenance by each 
nation, according to its capacity, of ade- 
quate force to combat “deliberate p: 
arations for war.” Mr. Roosevelt : 
however, that such force would not be 
the weapon of a “superstate with its own 
police forces and other paraphernalia of 
Coercive power.” Noteworthy was the 
President’s timing: It came on the eve 
of the Republican and Democratic na- 
tional conventions, at which policymak- 
ers of both parties must hew out foreign- 
affairs platform planks. 
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International 
Procopé: Non grata 


Enfin, Procopé a 


Last Saturday Finnish Minister Pro- 
copé was to have given a dinner at the 
legation for his intimate friends. The 
State Department had granted him per- 
mission to accompany his two children 
to a vacation spot in Northern New York, 
and he wished to celebrate the occasion. 
Invitations to the dinner had been out for 
about a week. But on Friday he and 
three other members of his staff were 
suddenly ordered to leave the country “at 
the earliest possible moment because of 
activities inimical to the interests of the 
United States.” The dinner was canceled 
and the only vacation Procopé may now 
expect is an ocean voyage to a Spanish 


- or Portuguese port, en route to his des- 


rate homeland (the department of- 
Fered to delay actual departure until 
after the birth of a third child expected 
within a fortnight). 

The Finnish problem had long been a 
thorn in the flesh of the State Depart- 
ment. The department had resisted con- 
stant pressure to sever relations with the 


. It knew what 
—that the Finns 
had received a German ultimatum, threat- 





a complete occupation of their coun- 
try if they should make a separate peace 


- with Russia. 


~ What it tried to do was to secure the 

best possible terms for the little northern 
republic. It pleaded with the Finns, of- 
fered its good offices, and warned them of 
the consequences of delay. But it was 
never sure that Procopé was impressed 
by these pleas or that he even transmitted 
them to his government. 


Unbelieving Meddler: Although for- 
bidden under a 1942 ruling to issue po- 
litical statements, the Minister did not 
take the prohibition too seriously. He 
made no secret of his feelings toward 
Russia. At small dinners and luncheons 
—sometimes with Poles and Norwegians 
he spoke of Russia as “the common ene- 
my.” On these occasions Procopé would 
look about him knowingly and say: 
“Enfin, we are all in the same boat.” 

Then, Senator Wheeler’s anti-Admin- 
istration speeches began to show a re- 
newed interest in Finland and contained 
material which cowld only have come 


- from the legation. And Procopé was re- 


ported to have quoted with approval 
statements attributing to Mr. Roosevelt 
the “great design” of handing Europe 
over to Russia. 

Procopé’s subordinates were taking the 
cue from their chief. Counselor Vaher- 
vuori felt free to give vent to his anti- 
Semitic feelings. “That Jew Morgenthau” 
was reported to have been his pet subject, 
Urho Toivola, the legation’s press coun- 
selor, began to plant anti-Russian stories 
in newspapers which were willing to 
print them. 


Riches to Rags: The State Department 
might have overlooked these indiscretions 
as it had done earlier. But Allied armies 
were on the march and Finnish peace 
with Russia now could shorten the war, 
save American lives, and perhaps save 
even Finland from annihilation. The 
Finns had failed to respond to all pre- 
vious persuasion and pressure, and the 
State Department took the strongest 
possible action, short of complete sever- 
ance of relations. 

Procopé could never become recon- 
ciled to the idea that he was no longer 
the hero of 1939. Sometime ago he ‘in- 
structed an assistant to ask the British 
Embassy for some routine information. 
The British reminded him that their two 
countries were at .war and refused to 
talk. Procopé was astonished. As far as 
he was concerned, his: country was at 
war with no one except Russia. 

If ever there was a story of “rags to © 
riches” in reverse it is Procopé’s Washing- 
ton career. In 1939 he could see the 
President any time he wished. Today 
he can see corner grocer but only 
with an FBI agent at his side. 
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French Cheers for de Gaulle 
Ring Hollowly in Allies’ Ears 


His Refusal to Aid Invasion 
by Sending Vital Civil Officials 
Is Sample of Tragic Dilemma 


In rubbly Norman villages, through 
crooked streets between charred houses, 
the cry passed from man to won.an to 
child. When the tiny caravan of four 
jeeps came in sight, it rose full-throated: 
“De Gaulle!” 

On June 14, four years after he had 
slipped out of Bordeaux ahead of the 
Hun, on a British plane, Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle was once more in France. He had 
come to Normandy aboard the French 
destroyer La Combattante. Everywhere 
he was hailed with shouts and tears and 
hastily organized demonstrations. In the 
little park in Bayeux, where Tricolor ban- 
ners were strung from the trees, “Le 
grand Charles” saluted the city “on. be- 
half of the government of the Republic 
of France.” In the center of Isigny—a 
blackened heap of debris—tired men and 
women joined with the general in singing 
the “Marseillaise.” When the song ended, 
he shouted: “Vive la France!” The crowd 
echoed the cry, then shouted back: “Vive 
YAmérique . . . Vive lAngleterre!” 

To the French who so emotionally 
an him, de Gaulle was the personi- 

cation of a symbol. It was the symbol 
that still stirred them, not the man. To 
the Allies, who permitted him to return 
to France but did not offer him passage, 
de Gaulle in France and his assumption 
of authority on French soil brought into 
sharper focus than ever before the tragic 
dilemma of the liberation. 


Who Frees France? When Allied 
gliders floated down on Normandy on 
D Day, men of G-5, the civil-affairs unit 
of the AEF, were aboard. In villages still 
to be occupied by infantry, American 
and British G-5 officers restored order to 
civilian life. 

The Anglo-American units were well 
informed on local conditions and on local 
quislings and patriots. But they lacked 
one of the most crucial elements of suc- 
cessful occupation, trained French civil- 
affairs officers. For that lack, the Allied 
military charged, de Gaulle was directly 
responsible. 

On the day that American, British, 
and Canadian dead were dropping on 
the beaches of France—and for France— 
de Gaulle repudiated the understanding 
that had been reached between Maj. Gen. 
Joseph Pierre Koenig, his staff liaison 


officer with the Allies, and Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. Several hundred French 
civil-affairs officers were to have entered 
France with the invasion forces, but at 
the last minute de Gaulle withdrew them. 
French-speaking Allied officers were 
hastily recruited in England and they, 
together with a token Gaullist group of 
twenty, took on the job of hundreds ot 
civil administrators. 


Politics Above Battle: De Gaulle de- 
viously denied the Allied charge. No 
agreement had ever been made, he de- 
clared, nor any answer received by the 
Algiers Committee to a civil-administra- 
tion plan it had submitted to the Allies 
last September. French civil-affairs of- 
ficers trained in England had only unof- 
ficial contact with their Anglo-American 


colleagues, he argued. Thus, when Eisen- 


hower asked for some interpreters and 
tactical liaison officers, de Gaulle “prompt- 
ly” gave them to the AEF. But when AI- 
lied civil-affairs men requested French 
officers, they were refused on the ground 
that no agreement had been reached with 
the committee. 

Despite this excuse, the Allies still held 
de Gaulle basically at fault. NEwsweEEx’s 
London bureau cabled: 
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“By his unpleasant readiness to make 
political capital out of a military situa. 
tion, de Gaulle earned the undying hos- 
tility of many Allied military leaders 
whose support might have been invalu- 
able in persuading President Roosevelt 
of the necessity of coming to an agree- 
ment with the French.” 

Instead, de Gaulle made his own plans 
for. the civil administration of Normandy, 
Ignoring the announced Allied policy, by 
which Gaullists would serve in civil gov- 
ernment under Eisenhower, he began 
appointing civil administrators “in the 
name of the French Government” as soon 
as he set foot in Normandy. 

In Bayeux he announced the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner for Normandy 
and a commander of the liberated sections 
of the Third Military Division. They were 
men already named in Algiers by the 
French Committee acting as the “provi- 
sional government of France”: Francois 
Coulet, diplomat-soldier, and Col. Pierre 
de Chevigné. 


Diplomatic Dead End: The Gaullist 
struggle for recognition in liberated 
France was paralleled by sharp political 
maneuvering in London. There diplo- 
matic war surged out into the open, 
while behind the scenes more temperate 
French and British worked desperately 
for a temporary settlement. 

While the Allies still denied his com- 
mittee recognition as the provisional 
government, de Gaulle lined up support 
among the exile governments of Europe. 
In a new assertion of independence and 
protest against what they considered 
growing domination by the Big Three, 
Poland, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Yu- 


De Gaulle: In Normandy, symbol of liberation; in London, a headache 








@ AMERICANS have always been eager to share 
in the political life of our Democracy. This year, 
the two great political conventions will be filmed 
in Chicago andthe reels will be rushed to New 
York for broadcasting over WNBT, NBC’s pio- 
neer television station. 

Four years ago, in 1940, WNBT made television 
history, by directly telecasting the Republican 
Convention at Philadelphia and by broadcasting 
films of the Democratic conclave in Chicago. 

When Peace comes, a greater and more wide- 
spread television audience—expanding into mil- 
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lions of homes equipped with RCA television— 
will see as well as hear Democracy in action... 
thanks to the ttew super-sensitive television cam- 
era, and other radio-electronic devices developed 
in RCA Laboratories. 

Today, RCA research and engineering facilities 
are devoted to creating the best possible fighting 
equipment for the United Nations. Tomorrow, 
RCA—Pioneer in Progress—looks forward to 
supplying American broadcasters, and the Amer- 
ican public, with still finer radio, television, and 
electronic instruments. 
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All of Them: After these cartoons by Boris Efimoff had 
been published in Russian newspapers, they were collected 
in an album “Hitler and the Pack,” over captions reading 
(left to right): “Great Germany,” “All Other Peoples of the 
World Are Manure for German Living Space,” and “Karl the 
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Sovfotos 
Sausage Maker Craves World Domination.” In execution, they 
follow the typical Soviet style but their theme illustrates an 
important shift in Soviet policy: a turn from excoriation of a 
single German type, “the Hitlerite,” to the whole German peo- 
ple—spike-helmeted Prussian, Burgher, and dummkopf youth. 





goslavia, and Luxembourg recognized 
the Algiers government. But the conserv- 
ative Dutch, whose future security and 
retention of a great colonial empire de- 
- pend on the Allies made no move to defy 
Allied policy and recognize de Gaulle. 

In his dealings with the British—nego- 
tiations in which the United States re- 
fused to join—de Gaulle was far less 
successful. At his D-Day interview with 
the Prime Minister and Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden, the general at first 
took refuge in sullen silence. Then he de- 
manded immediate recognition. When 
Churchill suggested that other problems 
came first and that the issue of recogni- 
tion could wait until the task of liberation 
was at least partly accomplished, de 
Gaulle passionately proclaimed the im- 
portance of his cooperation in the Allied 
military campaign. (Only the interven- 
tion of Eden, whom de Gaulle considers 
his best British friend, averted a break-up 
of the meeting.) And in the House of 
Commons, demands for a debate on 
Anglo-French relations were put off by 
the government. 

Back in Algiers, de Gaulle addressed 
the Consultative Assembly on June 18. 
Without a mention of his London deal- 
ings or of the Allied liberators, he hailed 
once more the “almost isolated sacrifice” 
of France. 

Ultimately, it was at the White House 
that de Gaulle’s demands would be an- 
swered and the Allied political campaign 
won or lost. How difficult, long-drawn- 
out, and unpleasant that struggle would 
be was illustrated by a single and rela- 
tively minor issue—currency. 


Francs for the French: A special cur- 
rency issue of 82,000,000,000 francs, at 
the rate of 50 francs to the dollar, had 


been prepared for the invasion by the 
Allied command. That, cried de Gaulle, 
was an insult, and through Normandy 
the word spread that the American notes 
would be worthless when the war ended. 

When the currency issue was arranged 
in Washington, Jean Monnet, the French 
committee’s Commissioner-at-Large, and 
Pierre Mendés-France, Commissioner of 
Finance, agreed to the plan. But last 
week, when President Roosevelt denied 
de Gaulle’s assertions that the French 
had been robbed of their rightful au- 
thority, the Gaullists answered through 
René Massigli, Commissioner of Foreign 
Affairs. He declared that the commit- 
tee’s deputies had acted on a political 


issue without authority from the provi- . 


sional government. 


Ball-Bearing Buy-Out 

The garrotelike iron ring of blockade 
by which the Allies are slowly stranglin 
Germany’s war economy was ssncauat 
another few turns last week. On June 18 
a settlement of the months-long dispute 
over Swedish exports of ball bearings to 
the Reich was announced, though the 
present agreement may be further re- 
vised downward. 

Washington sources indicated that the 
Swedes had agreed to reduce “substan- 
tially” their deliveries of ball bearings to 
the Reich—more than 50 per cent below 
the current level, according to some re- 
ports. Since shipments of ball bearings 
already had been sliced one half at the 
end of last year, the Germans in future 
evidently will receive less than one-fifth 
of what they had been getting in 1943. 
More important still, the agreement pro- 
vides for a complete Bo ei on all 
bearings usable in airplanes. 


The agreement apparently was reached 
directly with the SKF concern of Gate. 
borg, not by negotiation with Swedish 
trade authorities. The method employed 
was that of “preclusive buying.” But it 
was not known how deep the American 
delegates, Stanton Griffis and Douglas 
Poteat of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, had dipped into the $30,000; 
~ fund at their disposal to outbuy the 

azis. 


Script by AMG — 


Alfred Hitchcock would scartely have 
asked more—a beautiful, 22-year-old girl, 
daughter of a princess; mysterious, uni- 
formed men who “arrested” her with a 
spurious-looking warrant and spirited her 
away; a perfect locale, the ancient splen- 
dors and brand-new freedoms of Rome., 
Had the black hand of the Mafia struck 
again? Had the Italian secret police, the 
OVRA, survived the occupation? 

Bona de Seta, daughter of Princess 
Pignatelli, had for several months been 
the guest of Baroness Marincola (bom 
—- Pomeroy) of Hopewell, N. J. 
Washington, and Rome. On the evening 
of June 183, two Italians in civilian clothes 
entered and brusquely announced they 
were going to take Bona away. They 
claimed they were working for the Amet- 
ican Military Government. But the men 
had no warrant and the brother of the 
baroness, Sgt. Robert Livingston Pome- 
roy, who had entered Rome with the 
Allied armies, forced them to leave. 
They muttered that they would retum, 
and later they did, with a professed mem’ 
ber of the carabinieri. Again they had 
no warrant, and were frustrated. 

The next morning two different men 
appeared. Wearing American Army unr 








GOOD DISTRIBUTION means nation-wide convenience for Plymouth owners . . . the availability, 


nearby to anywhere, of a great dealer service organization, equipped with the parts, the 
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ABOUT WAR INFORMATION 


It is your duty to safeguard information 
of value to the enemy. In your own in- 
terest safeguard your American right of 
“Freedom of Choice.” Ask for what you 
want by brand name. When you say “I 
want Paris—and not a substitute,” you 
exercise your right to choose what you 
use. Protect this privilege. Trust the trade 
marks which have stood the test of time. 


Paris Belt illustrated: No. MB498, 
Genuine Cordovan, $3.50. Other Paris 
Belts $1 to $5. By the makers of Paris 
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forms and armed with pistols, they said 
they were making “a arrest” and 
produced a scrap of black paper bearing 
the words “arrest slip.” They did not 
appear to know the girl’s name, but they 
took her away. 

Bona’s frantic friends tried to trace 
her. AMG officers said they knew nothing 
of her arrest. Nor did anyone else in 
authority. The mystery deepened. Ameri- 
can correspondents cabled cryptic, head- 
wagging stories. 

A day later foul play was ruled out. 
“A high Allied source,” obviously not 
wanting to be connected with the tangle, 
said the girl had been arrested by AMG 
agents and was being well treated in a 
Rome apartment. It was all very simple, 
very correct. The Allies had arrested her 
mother and stepfather, Prince Valerio 
Pignatelli, in Naples. Naturally they 
wished to detain the daughter for ques- 
tioning, too. 


Turkey Talks Turkey 


In the first days of June, a dozen light 
Nazi warships, thinly camouflaged as 
merchantmen passed through the Dar- 
danelles. Having lost the Crimea, the 
Germans didn’t need them in the Black 
Sea. Lax Turkish inspectors let them 
through. Last week the British attacked 
this violation of the 1936 Montreux Con- 
vention with a strong statement by For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden complain- 
ing about the Turkish action. On June 15 
Turkish Foreign Minister, Numan Mene- 
mencioglu, resigned and his post was 
taken over by Premier Siikrii Saracoglu, 


Ivan Meets Tito 


Prime Minister Ivan Subasich, the one- 
man government of Yugoslavia-in-exile, 
met last week with Marshal Tito, to try 
to reconcile the opposing aims of King 
Peter and the Communist Partisans of 
Yugoslavia. After the German drive that 
wiped out his headquarters in Bosnia, 
Tito had flown to Italy. Subasich con- 
ferred with him on Yugoslav soil and the 
representative of a shaky monarchy and 
the chief of a weakened guerrilla army 
issued a communiqué announcing “mu- 
tual accord.” 


Stork Control 


The storks needed storks in Sweden 
last week. Ornithologists, observing the 
nesting habits of the birds—which fre- 
quent Southern Sweden at this time of 
year—last week noted an alarming devel- 
opment. The stork birth rate had gone 
way down. 


Fit for a King? 


Leopold III, King of the Belgians, re- 
tired as a prisoner to Laeken Castle, on 
the outskirts of Brussels, in the last days 
of May 1940—“to watch over the lives and 


* Newsweek, JUNE 26, 1944 
the families” of the soldiers he had com- 
manded in battle. In the four years that 
followed, exiled Belgians who at first had 
repudiated him grew to approve and re. 
his determination to share his peo- 

ple’s captivity. 
From Leopold himself there was no 
news. “I am a prisoner,” he said to visi- 





British Combine 
The Boche wouldn’t let Leopold wait 


tors, “I am not reigning.” Instead, he 

turned to private life and left it only to in- 

tercede with the Germans on behalf of his 

people. He lived within the walls of Lae- 

_ behind gates guarded by German sol- 
iers. 

There in 1941 Leopold married a pret- 
ty, dark-haired commoner, Lilian Baels, 
who bore him a son. With his wife, Leo- 
pold played golf in the 800-acre royal 
park. In his office he read newspapers 
and saw the few friends permitted to visit 
him. Twice a week he received with frig- 
id correctness the German commander of 
the Palace Guard. Thin and stooped, his 
hair almost white, Leopold waited out 
the war. 

Last week Hubert Pierlot, Premier of 
the Belgian government-in-exile, an- 
nounced from London that Leopold had 
been carried off to Germany the day 
after the Allies invaded France. 





WORTHY WEAPON 


America’s fighter pilots using Allison-powezed planes 


are downing the enemy on every battle front. x 
Allison engines by superb performance have 
proved their ability to take punishment, 
their scibethiness. to lessen pilot fatigue, 

their economy to provide long 

range. x These engines — 

worthy weapons today — 

will contribute to the 

comfort: and safety of 

the planes you 

will ride in 


tomorrow. 


POWERED BY ALLISON: 
P.38— Lightning 
P-39— Airacobra 
P-40—Warhawk 
A-36 and P-5:A— Mustang 

More than 50,000 Allison engines have been 


built for the above planes of the U. S. Army 
Air Forces. 
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Handle Hard Jobs | 


With Ease, Speed, Safety 


Tightening the stabilizer attachinent on this | 


big air transport would be a difficult, tedi- 
ous job with any ordinary wrench. But a 
super-slim, flexible Snap-on “Ferret” slips 
deftly into the deep recesses, grips hidden 
nuts securely, turns them solidly — with 
minimum effort! 


Throughout industry countless millions of 
man-hours are expended on the important 
job of nut turning. An inefficient or poorly 
adapted wrench is a time-killing “slow- 
downer”. Snap-on has pioneered in the de- 
velopment of wrenches and mechanics’ tools 
that save time and manpower in every phase 
of production, assembly and maintenance. 


Snap-on Tools Corporation, 8072-F 28th Ave., Kenesha, Wis. 
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Livesay’s Mark 


Crusty, explosive John Frederick Bligh 
Livesay had retired five years ago as 
general manager of The Canadian Press. 
Perhaps the most important Canadian 
newspaperman of his day the inordinate- 
ly shy English-born Livesay was the an- 
tithesis of a public figure, and when he 
died last week few Canadians could in- 
terpret his contribution to the nation. 
One did, however: E. Norman Smith, 
vice president of The Ottawa Journal, 
paid tribute: “I beheve Fred Livesay 
contributed to the national cohesion of 
Canada more than any one man of his 
generation.” 

It was Livesay who planted the early 
seeds of cooperative newsgathering in 
Canada. When Winnipeg publishers set 
up the Western Associated Press in 1907, 
they placed Livesay in charge at $22 a 
week. And when the last war accentuated 
the need for a national news service, re- 
sulting in the formation of the CP in 
1917, Livesay served it first as a war cor- 
respondent in France and then as general 
manager. From its small beginnings he 
built CP into an efficient organization that 
now supplies nearly all of Canada’s 
dailies. 

Thus, as the architect of a news serv- 
ice that had brought Canada’s nine prov- 
inces together, Livesay had put his mark 
on Canada. 


Socialist, Not Socialism 


The trend was to the left. Through the 
depression of the 80 and the early war 
years, there had been no doubt of that. 
The Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion, Canada’s Socialist party, had fed 
and flourished on bad times. Paradoxical- 
ly, with war prosperity at its peak, the 
CCF last week scored an historic victory. 
In Saskatchewan, the plum of govern- 
ment fell easily into Socialist hands for 
the first time in Canada. 


Landslide: There had been few doubts 
in political circles that the CCF would 
win the Saskatchewan election, but not 
even the most optimistic Socialist had 
guessed that CCF candidates would claim 
47 of the 52 legislative seats, completely 
swamping the Liberal administration. 
The returns shocked old-line politicians 
who had preferred to think that the 
left-wing party could not prosper in 
good times. 

Since Saskatchewan became a prov- 
ince in 1905, its farm population had 
elected six Liberal governments and one 
Conservative administration. In the last 
legislature the Liberals had an opposition 
of only ten CCF members. On top of 
that the Liberal machine in Saskatche- 
wan was considered the strongest in the 
country. 


‘ 


Douglas: He led a leftist landslide - 


The CCF triumph made these con- 
clusions indisputable: 
@ Saskatchewan would have a Socialist 
government, but not socialism. The CCF 
program calls for the government to take 
over banks, insurance companies, rail- 
ways, and certain heavy industries, but 
the CCF must win a national election be- 
fore it will be able to proceed to such an 
extreme. In Saskatchewan, the CCF will 
try to provide good, orthodox govem- 
men. 
@ The CCF had at least partially at- 
tained its objective of appealing success- 
fully to both farmer and laborer. (The 
labor vote almost won. Ontario for the 
CCF in elections last-year.) Now the 
CCF was in a strong position to chal- 
lenge Prime Minister Mackenzie King’s 
Liberal government in the next federal 
election. 
@ In spite of an aggressively anti-leftist 
press, the CCF had established itself as 
the most dynamic force in Canadian poli- 
tics. 


Premier: Saskatchewan’s next Premier 
will be the Rev. Thomas Clement Doug- 
las, who ten years ago subordinated his 
Baptist ministry to a .political career. 
Douglas was a member of the Dominion 
House of Commons until last month 
when he resigned to lead his CCF forces 
in Saskatchewan. 

In Ottawa, Tommy Douglas was high- 
ly respected as an able debater. In Re- 
gina, where he will form Canada’s first 
Socialist government, Douglas will be a 
smooth, genial leader in the provincial 
legislature. But he can take Saskatche- 
wan no closer to true socialism than it 
ever has been. His plans were not out of 
the ordinary: rehabilitation of servicemen 
after the war, farm-debt relief, and the 
like. Douglas talked seriously about these 
pedestrian problems last week. 
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You're 4 Miles up in a Navy plane, shooting down through a telephoto lens at an Army bomb- 
er laying its eggs near Jap-held Buka Airfield, north of Bougainville. Notice the details— 
even the bombs in the air below the plane’s left wing—in this Kodacolor Aero vertical. 


Kodak's new color aerial film 
answers a lot of military questions 


Because of its pioneer research in 
color photography — research that had 
produced Kodachrome Film, and had 
Kodacolor Roll Film well under way— 
Kodak was “ready to go” when asked 
by the armed forces, before the war, 
for a new aerial film... 

...a full-color aerial film which could be 

processed in the field 

... would have haze-penetrating contrast 

...and with speed and sensitivity enough 

for use in modern military airplanes. 
Kodak met these specifications —and 
more—with Kodacolor Aero Reversal 
Film. It is entirely new; the fastest 
color film by far; rapidly processed in 
the field. The Kodacolor Aero shots 


Serving human pros 


shown here only begin to suggest its 
military importance... 

Just as earlier research contributed 
to Kodacolor Aero Reversal, its devel- 
opment helped,:in turn, to perfect 
Kodacolor Roll Film— for full-color 
snapshots with ordinary cameras. You 
may occasionally get a roll—though it’s 
still scarce—and see what these color 
accomplishments mean to you. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


REMEMBER THE U. S. S. NEW ORLEANS?— 
how a Jap torpedo blew off her bow—and with 178 
men dead or dying, she was kept afloat . .. saved to 
fight another day? —A stern example for us at home. 

BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


through Photograph 


Before our fighting men advance, aerial 
photographs help point the way— 
where to shell... to bomb... to land. 
This picture was made while bombing 
the Japs on Wake Island. 

As shown in the more detailed illus- 
trations below, made near Buka and 
Munda Airfields, colors themselves are 
so important that much photographic 
reconnaissance is in full color—using 
Kodacolor Aero Reversal Film. 


Official U.S. Navy Photographs 


The Navy reports that capture of the 
Munda Airfield was facilitated by infor- 
mation gained from photographs filmed 
on Kodacolor Aero; and that increasing 
quantities will be needed as our opera- 
tions expand toward Japan. This vertical 
of white shoals and green islands near 
Munda shows how Kodacolor Aero 
penetrates below the surface, “charting” 
unknown waters preliminary to landing 
operations, 


Officers Checking “The Lay of the Land," as 
shown on Kodacolor Aero Reversal Film. 
More detailed examination is made over 
the ground glass of a 

“light box.” 








One of a series illustrating Cyanemid’s many activities, 


) 
“HOW'M | DOING, FOLKS ? 


You’re doing fine, son. As a matter of 
fact, you are doing better than might be 
expected in these troublous times. For, 
thanks to a clearer understanding of 
nutrition, millions of American young- 
sters are getting all the dietary elements 
they need for sound, vigorous develop- 
ment. And their chances of growing up 
strong and healthy are better than those 
of any generation that ever stepped into 
the world. 

For example, more and more babies 
are being given a head start in life with 
the help of CEREVIM*, a specially de- 
veloped baby food produced by Lederle 
Laboratories, Inc., a division of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company. Asa first solid 
food for infants, CEREVIM helps provide 
the correctly proportioned’ amounts of 
essential B-complex vitamins, minerals, 


fats, ys and carbohydrates re- 


quired for sturdy development. And as 
a breakfast cereal for children of pre- 
school age, it helps to insure a proper 
“growing” diet. Moreover, CEREVIM 
has a pleasing taste which, for 
children old enough to have de- 
veloped flavor preferences, adds 
“appetite appeal” and a new zest 
for eating that makes mealtime a 

pleasure. . 
CEREVIM is the result of a long 
search, on Lederle’s part, for an 
ideal single-serving infant food. 
Developed and tested clinically 
by famous pediatricians, it meets 
the exacting requirements of the 
Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association and is being 
recommended by a rapidly increas- 
*KReg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ing number of specialists and general 
practitioners. Making CEREVIM available 
through better drug stores everywhere is 
one way Cyanamid is working to assure 
the present and future health of America. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.¥ 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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CAB Plan for Postwar Air Routes 
Spots Those Thought Best for U.S. 


Monopoly Seems Remote 
as Government Promises to Hear 
All Applicants for Routes 


The aviation industry had almost given 


up hopé for action on its suggestions for 
F glo 


bal airlines. As long ago as May 1948, 


the Civil Aeronautics Board had sub- 
| mitted to it a list of questions asking for 
suggested air routes for United States 
carriers; in September 1948, the request 


was renewed. , 


|. But last week the industry had the an- 

swers. And the air-transport le, the 
. steamship lines, and others 
adjusting their plans to the first clear-cut 


were busy 


statement on postwar air routes to come 
from an official American source. On 


_ June 18 the CAB announced a broad plan 
- maming names and places. Listing twenty 


potential world routes with a total of 


140,000 miles, this unexpected policy 
announcement would add 60,000 miles 
' to the 80,000 already allotted to Amer- 


ican flag carriers under temporary or per- 
manent permits.* 


| The first tip-off that something big was 
| brewing had come four days earlier when 
President Roosevelt conferred with CAB 


Chairman L. Welch Pogue, Assistant 
Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle Jr., who 
is chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Advisory Committee on International 
Aviation, and Sen. Bennett Champ Clark, 
head of a Senate aviation subcommittee. 
At that meeting the White House gave 
the CAB a green light to reveal the re- 
sults of its year-long study of interna- 
tional routes. 


Red, White, and Blue Pattern: Pogue 


drew the basic pattern of the postwar 


routes, and it was made plain that he 
had only United States commerce in 
mind and that the announcement had 
been made without prior agreements 
with foreign’ governments. 

In fact, maps showing the proposed 
routes were not sent to representatives of 
nee until sions — — 
some 0 newspaper corre ents re- 
ceived Pogue's outline in the CAB’s hear- 
ing room. But Pogue stressed that no serv- 


ices could be started on any of the routes 








*Pan American 


i Airways today is 
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American Airlines 8,500. The 
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until “suitable arrangements” had been 
made with foreign governments through 
the State Department. Moreover, no defi- 
nite indication was given on an all-impor- 
tant point—whether the routes would be 
operated as a monopoly by a single com- 
pany (as advocated by Pan American 
Airways Corp., and United Air Lines, 
Inc.) or the field thrown open to com- 
petition (as urged by sixteen of the na- 
tion’s seventeen major domestic airlines. ) 
The whole plan was designed as a 
guide for applicants and prospective ap- 
ree for world air routes and it re- 
ected the Administration’s idea of the 
routes most advantageous to the United 
States in handling its own air commerce 
to and from foreign lands (see map). 


Time to Refigure: Following an- 
nouncement of the list of routes, a series 
of hearings on applications for interna- 
tional routes will instituted. Girding 
for them, the 65 firms and individuals 
which already have more than. 100 appli- 
cations pending before the CAB sat down 
this week with their lawyers and tech- 
nical advisers to determine whether they 


Adapted from base map © by L. F. Vaucher and A. P. Pirole 


The Civil Aeronautics Board traced this world grid for postwar U. S. airlines 






should modify their applications, what 
kind of equipment was. most practical, 
and what sort of fares and tariffs they 
should charge. They planned with a sense 
of urgency, for they felt that actual opera- 
tion of international air routes was mu 
closer than most people realized. 
The CAB explained that hearings on 
the 100-odd applications would be split 
into twelve sessions, based on territorial 
interests, with simultaneous hearings for 
all applicants seeking routes through a 
specific area. The first of these hearings 
would get under way within two months. 
Significance-—— 
Applicants for forei 
cheered by the White House conference 
on June 9 and the sub: 
nouncement. Between the they read 
that the single “chosen instrument” or 
monopoly idea quite possibly was out, 
an interpretation pees | the fact 
that the CAB had sched hearings 
for all the pgp 
Many of the applications now on file 
closely follow the routes mapped by the 
CAB. Those which do not probably will 
be modified some, but even now the pat- 
tern is plain: The heaviest list of appli- 
cations for overseas lines is for the New 
York-London route, the lightest’ for Chic- 
ago-Orient. 

. Though the CAB announcement had 
no direct connection with the conversa- 
tions which have been carried on inter- 
mittently between the United States, Can- 
ada, Great Britain, and (currently) with 
a Russian delegation now in this country, 


routes were 














WHEN YOU'RE SUDDENLY CALLED OUT OF TOWN and you still 
: i Z= 






have to clean up a deskful of work 9 








and instructions . .. while 


memos, notes 


your secretary protects you from interruptions .. . and 


you record both ends of your important telephone calls 









with time to spare and swing off for the train / 
knowing that everything is covered and your staff will 


follow thréugh . . . Man Alive, Mr. General Manager, 


eee that's 





The microphone heart of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation is your Control Center for 
Executive Action. It helps speed ideas into action. Developed before the war, Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation has been searchingly tested in Government and key industry offices. 
It is now available for “essential” uses. Write for your free copy of our new booklet 
describing this important new business expediter. 


. NOTE: Standard Dictaphone dictating machines, without elec- 
tronic amplification and telephone recording, are currently being 
produced and offer outstanding value for general office dictation. 





DIGTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating 
machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, p-701 
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it most certainly will influence future 

iations with these foreign powers 
to formulate a sound international ai 
agreement. 


Dips Need Not Apply 
Jumping the gun on the silly season,* 
the War Manpower Commission las 
week wan national publicity with 4 
whimsical, dead-pan nudge toward wa 
work for civilians in nonessential employ. 
ment. It culled its classification manual 
“Job Family” which lists war jobs to. 
gether with equivalent civilian occupa. 
tions, and came up with things like these: 
@ The agility of male ballet dancers prob 
ably would qualify them to be good 
telephone linemen. i. 
@ The special skill of a lion tamer could 
be ideally employed by cowboy o 
mounted policeman. 
@ A gigolo could help the war effort as 
director of recreation or welfare. 
@ Bathhouse attendants and masseurs 
might take bakery jobs kneading dough. 
@ Bartenders are fitted for work as acid 
mixers or blenders in powder plants. 
@ Merry-go-round operators would do 
as hoistmen in a coal mine; a sideshow 
barker as bell ringer or talley shouter in 
the same underground work. 
€ Fortune-tellers, tea-leaf readers, and 
astrologers, lumped together by WMC as 
“dreamers,” should seek employment as 
thermometer readers. 
@ For contortionists and wire walkers an 
open-armed greeting as rivet catchers and 
steeple jacks. 


But at least one flaw in the job class- 
fication program was espied by the New 
York City Police Department. Told tha 
the War Manpower Commission was sug- 
gesting that pickpockets might find war 
adaptation for their. deft touch in preci- 
sion work, Capt. Samuel J. Mooney of 
the pickpocket squad shook his head. 
“Once a dip always a dip,” he aid. 
“Those boys will steal the hands off the 
time clocks.” 


Ford Alumni 


Ford Motor Co. experience always has 
been in great demand by other indus 
trialists. But it has only been in the pas 
couple of years that other firms have been 
able to persuade top-ranking Ford exect- 
tives to join their organizations. Eve 
then, it is doubtful that they could have 
done so except for a series of int 
changes that have been going on at Ford. 

Last week, the sixth top-drawer Ford 
executive bobbed up in a new post. He 
was Charles E. Sorensen, top-flight For 
production executive who resigned las 
March as executive vice president 
general manager of the Ford Motor Co, 
after 39 years of association with Henv. 
Ford (NEwswEEk, March 13). Sorenset 
is now chief executive officer of Willys 


*Webster’s dicti defines it as a period, & 
i ry eer, whee enonmaiet suet al 
discussions from dearth of important news. 
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a FOR COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS _ of storage areas, for example, than in offices or apart- 

head. : ‘ ment dwellings. Thus maximum comfort is assured 

sail The national used conservation er — with minimum fuel consumption. 

fF the naugurated, is an all-out movement to save fuel vitally ‘A nation-wide survey of Honeywell Zone Control 
needed for war production and Sele teed installations revealed an average fuel saving of more 
because they save fuel, PRGA ERIE Ho," ntrol shan 20 percent. The fuel savings will soon pay fot the 
Systems are now available without priority, for installa- 5: of installation, which is surprisingly low. 
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Makers of the famous M-H Electronic Autopilot, used on AAF 4-engined bombers 
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Overland Motors, Inc., and is slated to be 
elected Willys president. Now making 
extensive plans to compete in the low- 
price automobile field after the war, 
Willys believed it could use to great ad- 
vantage the Sorensen experience. He is 


generally credited with being the origi- 
nator of the assembly-line system of auto- - 


mobile production. 

Neither Sorensen nor any of the other 
six top Ford executives who have left the 
company in recent months has been fired 
in the technical sense. Instead, all have 
resigned under internal pressure. In this 
situation, the Nash-Kelvinator Corp. has 
been the biggest beneficiary. With that 
firm now are: Albert M. Wible, for many 
years Ford purchasing agent, Fred W. 
Black, who ran the World’s Fair shows 
for Ford, and Clay Doss, former Ford 
sales manager. 

General Motors took on Lawrence S. 
Sheldrick, Ford chief engineer. Roy Bar- 
bier, long-time Ford advertising manager, 
is now with MacManus, John & Adams, 
Inc., advertising agency, handling the 
Cadillac account. E. G. Liebold, once a 
power in the Ford company second only 
to Henry Ford himself, resigned last 
May 24, and has as yet announced no 
new business connection. 

Many Detroit automobile people ascribe 
the resignations of Ford executives to the 
ascendancy of Harry Bennett to a’ Ford 
vice rw pe? almost immediately after 
Edsel Ford’s death on May 26, 1943. 
Particularly was this pointed out in the 
case of Sorensen, who had clashed many 
times with Bennett, reputed to be Henry 
Ford’s most trusted employe. 


* Newsweek, JUNE 26, 1944. 


Taxes Still a Stock-Market Bugbear 


in Spite of War-Stimulated Boom 


Faint echoes of 1929 were evoked last 
week in stock-brokerage houses across 
the nation. Elevator operators slipped 
into board rooms for -a hasty peek at lat- 
est quotations on their minor flings in 
shares; office boys in washrooms dis- 
cussed inside tips. 

On the. greatest volume of trading in 
over a year, the prices of shares on the 
Big Board marched right through the 
1948 high to the best level of more than 
four years, matching the pace of the in- 
vasion of Europe, the bombing of Japan, 
the other Pacific successes, and the rap- 
id rollback of the Nazis in Italy. 

Ascending prices gave a bull-market 
signal to the theorists—those professionals 
who find indications of long-term trends 
in patterns created by stock-market aver- 
ages. Thus encouraged, expert buying hit 
the uppermost tier of the blue chips, 
bringing quality leadership into the mar- 
ket. United States Steel common stock, 
for instance, came to life and scored a 
series of gains which left it $2 higher 
for the week. 

Analysis of the buying showed peace 
stocks in the foreground. In addition to 
the automotive issues, which included 
considerable activity in the lower-priced 
shares of smaller, auto companies (cur- 
rently selling for five or more times their 


1932 cyclical lows), there was solid in- 


terest in building-materials shares and in 
equities in companies making household 





Monkemeyer photos 


High-Priced Hair: Cut off from their normal supplies of human hair from 
Europe and China, wigmakers in this country, with demand greater than ever be- 
fore, are advertising for domestic supplies. The bait: 25 cents to $1 an ounce for 
ordinary locks at least 8 inches long; white hair, particularly rare, brings as much 
as $16 an ounce. A New York wigmaker is shown here shearing a “supplier” and 
paying off with a check. The wigmakers’ best customers are women who are go- 
ing in for the new and bulkier hair-do’s and older men who are covering up their 
bald spots now that they are more active socially in a youth-scarce wartime world. 


Good toupees sell from $50 up. 


equipment, office equipment, paper, and 
the like. 

In one week the New York Stock Ex. 
change list was up_some billion or bil- 
lion and a half dollars. The average of 
industrial shares had gained $4.75, and 
stood at $147.28, or 3.2 per cent higher. 


Significance-——— 


The return of the small speculator, a 
phenomenon of the 1929 boom markets, 
is on a much sounder basis now than then. 
Much of the buying is for cash, and bor. 
rowing for marginal purposes represents 
only a small portion of the purchase price. 
This salutary situation is the product of a 
most conservative attitude on the part of 


a well-heeled public, and, of course, of ' 


the higher margin requirements estab. 
lished in 1987 by the Federal Reserve 
Board. . 

Whether the current boom will peter 
out or continue for a longterm advance is 
the pertinent question. Brokers’ letters 
are uniformly bullish, and consequently 
some Wall Streeters expect lower prices 
when the first flush of enthusiasm wanes. 
Their pessimism is based on the old 
Street axiom that the public is always 
wrong. 

But the public is motivated by more. 
than optimism generated by militay 
successes. Valid reasons for the market's 
buoyancy include an expressed deter- 
mination by New Dealers and anti-New 
Dealers alike to lower postwar taxes. Only 
last week Congressional tax experts made 
a start on such a bill. Other encouraging 
factors: progress with plans for reconver- 
sion of industry, industry’s bullish post- 
war plans, and the stronger position of the 
Republican party in this election year. 


Gains vs. Taxes: The less optimistic, 
though, believe that the current market 
boom ignores a painful experience which 
the future will deal out to industry. There 
will inevitably be confusion, loss, and 
headaches in the process of of reestablish- 
ing civilian businesses, a process which 
will be complicated by new competitive 
lineups—aluminum vs. steel, for instance. 
Perhaps still more potent as a brake is 
the record of tax trends for the past eleven 
years. Despite schemes for tax relief 
many predict that an anticipated slum 
in national income from war-inflated 
levels will preclude much tax-cutting. 

Tax laws provide the simplest explane 
tion of the long years of dreary stod 
markets: Potential investors have 
that heavy taxes have stacked the odd 
too high against speculation. Unless stoct 
profits are taken after six months (whe 
the 25 per cent capital-gains tax would 
apply), they are taxed as high as 82 pet 
cent. Furthermore, buying for income, 
as disnguished from speculation, has 
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Ih all the realm of fine liquors none-is more highly re- 
garded than Bacardi...famed for over 82 years. Inim- 
itable in quality, uncopyable in flavor, Bacardi is highly - 
versatile as well. Whether it be a Bacardi Cocktail, 
Bacardi Cuba Libre, Bacardi and Soda, Bacardi Old ~ 
Fashioned ...or any of the 32 other delectable Bacardi 
drinks... nothing takes the place of Bacardi!’ 


AWARDED 385 MEDALS FOR EXCELLENCE SINCE 10662 


‘ 


AND REMEMBER—NOTHING TAKES THE PLACE OF WAR BONDS! 


% A Bacardi Cocktail sust be made with Bacardi (Ruling of N.Y. Supreme Court, Apr. 28, 1936) numM—8g prooFr—Bacardi Imports, Inc., N.Y. 
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INSUROK T-60!1 HAS A 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF ONLY 1.35 


"palo of military products are_ 


being adapted for civilian needs. 
Many of them used in aircraft owe 
their success to light weight. Lami- 
nated or Molded INSUROK, ac- 
cording to grade, has a specific grav- 
ity of from 1.06 to 2.09. It is consid- 
erably lighter than the specific grav- 
ity of aluminum which is 2.70 and 


is extremely strong for its weight. . 


If light weight combined with 
strength is important in the product 
you are developing or improving, let 
a Richardson Plastician suggest the 
grade of INSUROK best suited to 
your need. His experience may save 
you a great deal of time and money. 
Just write for complete information. 


INSUROK.......... 











When product needs dictate the use 
of 2 strong, lightweight material, 


many designers automatically specify — 


Laminated INSUROK. Molded 
INSUROK solves a bost of other prob- 
lems for them, too. 
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been discouraged not only by the high 
individual tax rate but also because cor- 
porate profits passed out to stockholders 
are taxed twice—once as corporate income 
with an excess-profits tax ranging up to 
95 per cent (maximum effective tax lim. 
ited to 80 per cent), and again as individ- 
ual income, ranging up to the 82 per cent 
surtax. | : 

Thus, theoretically, $100 of corporate 
net profit, before Federal taxes, could 
become only $3.60 of net income to an 
individual stockholder, after taxes. The 
toll exacted by taxes will continue as a 
hazard to a sustained rise in the market, 
ag. WH the present inflationary influences 
of high wages, deficit financing, and 
other boom aspects of the 


war economy. 


Reconversion Go-Ahead 
Permission to Make Postwar Models 


Hailed as Needed Production Step 


Some important laces in the wartime 
strait jacket embracing civilian industry 
were loosened last week. A dozen days 
after D Day, Donald M. Nelson, chair- 
man of the War Production Board, in a 
series of bold moves set into operation 
the machinery for getting essential civil- 
ian production started just as soon as 
possible without interfering with the war 
effort. He announced: 

@ Public interest will be the rule of 
thumb in permitting manufacture of 
needed civilian items. There will be no 
freezing of manufacture until all com- 
petitors are jockeyed into .an even start. 
Manpower and, of course, materials, will 


be the guiding factor in permitting re- 


sumption of nonmilitary manufacture. 
If an item is needed and can be made 
only by a newly formed'concern, that firm 
will get the green light first. “Any hard- 
ship worked on any’ business concern by 


‘ this development is, in my opinion, re- 


grettable but unavoidable,” Nelson said. 
@ Decisions on what firms will be per- 
mitted to make what things will be made 
by regional WPB offices—not the Wash- 


‘ington office. There will ‘be “no master- 


minding” from Washington of the peace- 

time output. 
@ Limitations on the use of aluminum . 
and magnesium were lifted and, in line 
with the regional WPB policy, the local 


‘offices will have the say-so (based on 


manpower conditions) in granting manu- 
facturers the right to make items from 
these metals. Simple items, such as pots 
and pans, probably will be the first to 
reappear as a result of this order. This 
relaxation also provides the pattern for 
easing restrictions on steel, copper, etc., 
when the supply situation is better. 

@ In the immediate future manufactur- 
ers will be authorized to make and test 
a single working model of any product 
planned for postwar production. Again 
applications. must be made. to regional 
WPB. offices. Automobiles, refrigerators, 
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CHARLES A. BEARD 
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Pine Crest Inn, 
Tryon, N. C., Jan. 25, 1944 


Mr. Samel P. Walker 
~ Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
265 Madison Avenue 

New York City 


My dear Mr. Walkers 


A friend informs me that you are the author of 
Life magazine's advertisement which features Life's use of 
ay book, "The Republic.* | 
I have already expressed to ur. Butterfield, of 
life, my deep appreciation of that excellent piece of 
artistry. It caught and expressed, far better than I could 
for such a purpose, the ideal which I strove to attain in 
the book. Every wre of it is thoughtful and precise. Not 
@ word conld be taken from it without misting its perfection. 
I am so moved ty its power that I venture to thank 


Yours sincerely, 






























YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC, advertising occ fon 
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The Other Side of the Picture 


- by RALPH ROBEY 


Last week this space was devoted 
to emphasizing what an astounding 
job of production we have done in 
this country since we started our de- 
fense program some 48 months ago. 
“An industrial miracle” was the phrase 
we used to characterize what has been 
accomplished, and anyone who looks 
at the record in terms of volume of 
output will recognize that such lan- 
guage is none too strong. But there is 
another side to the picture, and as we 
approach the end of the war it be- 
comes increasingly important to keep 
this other side in mind. 

Consider, first, the question of labor 
policy. How much basis is there for 
national pride in the manner in which 
this problem has been handled? Dur- 
ing the four years there have been 
thousands upon thousands of strikes 
and millions upon millions of man- 
hours have been lost—man-hours which 
if they had been productively used 
would have shortened the war and 
saved countless lives. And all this has 
happened in the face of the no-strike 

ledge of those who claim to speak for 
abor, and in the face of constant 
coddling of labor by the Administra- 
tion and its puppet, the War Labor 
Board. 


¢ 
Equally strong condemnation 
must be directed at our wage-stabiliza- 
tion program. In spite’ of all the talk 
about how successful the policy has 
been and how much worse the situa- 


tion would have been if we had not . 


had this program, the plain fact is 
that month by month wages have con- 
tinued to go up, and this is true re- 
gardless of whether one measures them 


‘ in terms of hourly wages or in terms of 


the weekly take-home. Of course the 
rise would have been greater if we 
had not had a stabilization program, 
but if that is the best that one can 
say for a policy it surely is not some- 
thing to crow about. 

The handling of manpower has been 
even worse. We have muddled through 
and got the work done, but from the 
first the policy has been characterized 
by confusion, inconsistency, and ad- 
ministrative ineptness. 

And the same thing has to be said 
about the draft. In fact these adjectives 
are too mild when applied to the 
handling of the draft. One might bet- 
ter say that it is doubtful if those in 
charge of the draft, even if they had 


tried, could have devised a program 


which would have caused more need- 


less difficulty and worry and hardship 
on the part of potential draftees and 
their wives and families. 

The financial side of the picture is 
equally dismal. We today are raising 
an enormous amount of money through 
taxes, but think back at the troubles 
we have had in getting to this point. It 
has been a record of bickering, delay, 
misrepresentation, and political ma- 
neuvering that would be a disgrace 
even in times of peace. 

And on the spending side, what has 

been the outstanding characteristic of 
the policy we have pursued? It has 
beer an attitude of simply not caring 
how much anything costs—of taking 
pride in the speed with which we have 
found it possible to spend. This does 
not mean that production should have 
been delayed while we haggled over 
prices. Of course not. Getting on with 
the war and being willing to spend 
any amount.of money to save lives 
must always be the first and control- 
ling consideration. But that does not ex- 
cuse the profligacy. It does not excuse 
the hundreds of millions and probably 
billions of dollars that have been 
wasted by carelessness, stupidity, and 
irresponsibility. 
_ Or consider the job that has been 
done on over-all planning. Yes, we 
have got the necessary war materials 
produced and we have continued to be 
well fed. But has it been a clean-up, 
efficient job? It.certainly has not. In 
both the estimates of needs and pro- 
grams carried out, margins of error 
have been so great that they might 
well have proved fatal had it not been 
for our tremendous productive ca- 
pacity. 

Finally, consider how we are han- 
dling the problems of transition back 
to a peacetime basis. The hardest 
fighting is still ahead, but surpluses are 
beginning to develop in many lines 
and an increasing number of cutbacks 
are being made.. What are we doing 
to solve the problems that even today 
are arising from this situation? For all 
practical purposes we are doing noth- 
ing. 


From the over-all point of view, it 
is true beyond any question that we 
have done a job during the past 48 
months, a truly magnificent job. But in 
its details there is plenty of room for 
improvement as we go on to victory, 
a certainly there must be improve- 
ment: if we are to have a sound post- 
war world. 
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radios, vacuum cleaners, and other mod- 
els thus may be made right away, and 
tested and perfected for a fast reconver. 
sion to mass production. 

@ Hand in hand with these steps, the 
WPB authorized manufacturers to place 


orders beginning July 1 for machine tools 


needed for such mass production. They 
may (1) buy from existing surpluses, (2) 
place orders for government machines 
now in use in their plants, and (3) order 
new machines which may be made by the 
tool industry, already past its war peak. 


Significance-—— 


Nelson’s proposed solution of the 
much-discussed “equal start” for compet- 
ing industries is something like the un- 
tying of the Gordian knot. It is bound to 
create squawks from those who will feel 


. they are penalized for holding war con- 


tracts. Whether it will be followed con- 
sistently remains to be seen. But 
industrial sources find it hard to conceive 
of Chrysler swinging into auto produc. 
tion without other motor companies also 
invading the civilian markets. 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
the whole Nelson announcement is the 
granting of permission to manufacture 
postwar models. This is something which 
manufacturers have been howling for all 
along. They have persistently pointed 
out that it takes months of engineering, 
testing, and changing before a model can 
be brought to anywhere near the produc- 
tion stage. The only criticism was the 
limitation to a “single” model. This will 
slow down industry. If several models of 
a new Buick engine could be made and 
tested simultaneously, for instance, the 
best one could be found more quickly. 

Though resumption of civilian manv- 
facture on a scale anywhere near equal- 
ing the demand still .is:in the future, the 
WPB program does go a long way in as- 
suring (1) the earliest possible reconver- 
sion and (2) a smoother transition with 
less unemployment. 

As stated by Nelson himself, the WPB 
plans touch only one aspect of a broad 
and complicated problem, leaving other 
government agencies and Congress to 
untangle many reconversion features, 
such as taxation, contract termination, 
surplus disposal, manpower regulations, 


and the like. 


Two Up, and Gum to Go 


Philip K. Wrjgley, who resigned March 
28 as $75,000 president of the William 
Wrigley Jr. Co. after other directors dis- 
puted his decision to send overseas the 
company’s total output of standard brands 
of chewing gum, was elected chairman 
the Wrigley board for $1 a year. The 
gum now goes overseas. 

@ Philip R. O’Brien, serving his fourth 
successive term as president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, announced his res- 
ignation effective July 1. Directors of the 
exchange elected Harry C.. Schaack, first 
vice ‘president, to fill his unexpired term. 
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Remember when... 
your good tires wound up al the old swimmin hole? 


HAT OLD CASING made a dandy swing, so 
what if it dtd have a few thousand miles left in it? 


The tubes that bobbed so merrily in the water 
could still hold air. But that didn’t matter, either! 
For in those days, rubber was plentiful. 


What wouldn’t a lot of us give for those same tires 
and tubes today! Many of them, no doubt, were 
almost as good as the ones on which we'll probably 
have to ride for many long months to come. 


The rubber crisis is not over—and until it is over 


it is squarely up to you to get every possible mile 
from your present tires. 


Rule No. 1: Keep air pressure up to 32 and speed 
down to 35. Rule No. 2: Have your tires recapped 
as soon as they’re smooth. (Recapping is not 
rationed.) The rest is just careful driving and 
watchful attention. 


. ~ 


Making those tires of yours last is more than just 
a matter of keeping your own car in shape for your 
own use. It is joining up with other good Americans 
from coast to coast to help win the great Battle of 
Rubber—and keep America’s wartime transpor- 
tation rolling until the war is won. 


* * * 


Whenever you see a “Seiberling Tire” sign, you can be 
sure that it marks the establishment of an INDEPENDENT 
business man—a man who has had the courage and 
initiative to go into business “on his own”— and thus 
CREATE JOBS FOR OTHERS. He could do this because, 
here in America, we believe in “Free Enterprise”; we 
believe that the greatness of this country in the future, 
as in the past, must depend in large measure upon the 
opportunities it offers for the independent business man 
to grow and prosper. Seiberling Tires always have been 
and will continue to be sold by INDEPENDENT dealers only! 


SEIBERLING<i* 


Wartime manufacturers of Ballet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires fer eur armed ferces © Ballet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks © Rubber Floats, Beats and Pontens ¢ Rabber Parts 
fer Gas Masks, Airplanes and Tasks. Also makers of Tires and Tebes for passenger cars and tracks ¢ Sealed Air Tabes © Rubber Heels, Scles and Mechanical Goods, 
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Tomcat the Doctor was hoping to 
finish early, so he could take a two-hour 
train trip and snatch a look at his new 
4-day-old grandson. But no—the phone 
caught him again. So now he’s off to 
deliver Mrs. Johnson!” 


Doctors have always been ‘roundthe- 
clock men, But since Pearl Harbor, with 
half of our physicians in the armed 
forces, each civilian doctor is busier, 
more in demand than ever. He is on call 
to an average of 1700 people—any hour 
of day or night. 


Your doctor’s minutes may be life- 
saving time... too precious to waste. 


Help him save time for people who need 


him urgently, for yourself in an emer- 
gency, by remembering these four helpful 
things when you are ill: 

PHONE HIM First. Tell him as clearly as 
you can what’s wrong. Let him decide 
whether he should come to see you, or 
you should go to him. 

Go To HIM whenever you are able. House 
visits take lots of his time—time when 


someone else may really need him 
urgently. 


Vytth 


KEEP YOUR APPOINTMENT promptly, 
don’t postpone it; make it at his con- 
venience, so that he can plan his crowded 
hours better. 


FOLLOW HIS ADVICE to the letter—so 
that your trouble doesn’t drag on, get 
complicated, or need extra attention 
from him. 

x x * 


ONE OF A SERIES of messages published as a 
public service by Wyeth, Philadelphia, illustrated 
by Harry Anderson. Wyeth, pioneer pharmacists 
since 1860, have been relied upon by your phy- 
sician and druggist for quality, precision, and 
ethical standards in pharmaceuticals, biologicals 
(including penicillin and blood plasma) and 
nutritional products. 


SAVE YOUR DOCTOR'S TIME IN WARTIME! 





_¢ 
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Births: A boy to Ernest T. Weir, 68, 
chairman of the board of National Steel 
Corp., and his third wife, the former Mary 
Waywarp, 27, in New York, June 12. - 
A girl to the HENrY WALLACcEs in Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 11. The baby is Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace’s first grand- 
child. ‘@ 
Marriages: Lt. WituiamM Bruce Ar- 
NOLD, son of Gen. Henry H. (Hap) Ar- 
nold, chief of the Army Air. Forces, and 
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Airmen’s Progeny: Lt. Arnold and wife 


BaRBARA Douc.as, daughter of Donald 
W. Douglas, president of Douglas Air- 
craft Co., in Santa Monica, Calif., June 10. 

Mimi CHANDLER, actress daughter of 
Sen. A. B. (Happy) Chandler of Ken- 
tucky, and Maj. JoHn CaBELL of the Army 
Ferry Command, at Beverly Hills, Calif., 
June 15. 

ALExis SMITH, svelte movie actress, 
and Craic STEVENS, actor whom she met 
on a studio set three years ago, in Holly- 
wood, June 18. A first for both, the mar- 
riage was delayed while Stevens: served 
a year in the Army, before getting a med- 
ical discharge. aoe 


‘Never, Never,; Mura Moran, third 
wife of EARL Moran, 50, photographer 
and painter of pin up girls, filed suit for 
divorce June 12. In Moran’s Fifth Avenue 
studio last summer, Mrs. Moran said, she 
found Cumi1 WiLLiAMs, model and movie 
starlet, nude behind a screen, Moran in 
shorts, and no camera or sketch pad in 
sight. Mrs. Moran asked $125 

weekly alimony and counsel 

fees. In New York Moran — 

was “bewildered.” “It’s m 

wife’s imagination,” he said. 

In Hollywood ‘Chili was mad. 

“Never, never, never do I 

pose in the nude,” ‘she said. 


Cowed: In New York Caro. 
PHILLIPS, dancer, filed a $75,- 
000 negligence ‘suit against 
Madison Square Garden, June 
oa At the wis last October, 
said, a, wild cow leaped - 

the rail and landed in her lap 
... Pvt. HERBERT SATHER of 

Tacoma, Wash., who came 


through Sicily and Italy unharmed, was 


hospitalized-in England after a cow fell 


into his foxhole in France. 


Separated: Louis B. Mayer, 58, head of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios and the 
highest-paid executive in America (more 
than $900,000 in 1942), announced June 
12 that he and his wife, the former Mar- 
GARET SHENBERG, had separated but were 
not planning a divorce. The Mayers were 
married 40 years this. month. They -have 
two daughters, both married to movie 
préducers. 


Exchange: Maj, CLark GaBLe, 43, who 
made $250,000 a year as a movie actor 
before he joined the Army Air Forces 22 
months ago, went on inactive status June 
14 having completed 

his mission of pre- 
paring films. On the 
same day, MICKEY 
Rooney, 22, film ac- 
tor ‘rejected by the 
Army last year as 
physically unfit, re- 
ported for induction 
to Fort. MacArthur, 
Calif. 





From Hunger: 
EMANUEL KALYTKA, 
27, Nazi war prison- . F 
er, escaped from 
Halloran General | 
Hospital, Staten Is- 
land, N. Y., where 
he and other German 
war prisoners had 
been assigned as a 
labor detail. For 2% 
days he eluded soldiers, G-men, police, 
Boy Scouts, and bloodhounds. Then he 
was discovered in the mid-day chow line 
at the hospital. Kalytka said he got 
hungry after roaming the woods “just to 
see the good old U.S.” When found he 


was drinking mushroom soup. 
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doughboy, 
the Army, 


Honored: The foot-slogging 
traditional forgotten man o 
was honored throughout the nation on In- 


New GI Rooney ~ 








Associated Press 


The Combat Infantryman’s Badge 


fantry Day, June 16. Featured was the 
new Combat Infantryman’s Badge (silver 
rifle on infantry-blue background with 
wreath), for exemplary performance in 
action. 


Indiscreet: Capt. Morrison J. WILKIN- 
SON Jr., 28, fighter pilot and former Fly- 
ing Tiger, (NEWSWEEK, June 19), was dis- 
missed from the service and sentenced to 
30 years at hard labor by a Santa Ana, 
Calif., court-martial board June 14. Found 
guilty of four sex offenses (two involving 
teen-age show girls), bigamy and theft, 
‘Wilkinson murm : “Pretty severe, I 
think, for a slight indiscretion.” 


Deaths: JoHN FREDERICK BLIGH LIvEsay, 
69, former general manager of The Ca- 
nadian Press, at Clarkson, Ont., June 15 
(see page 62). 

Capt. JEFFERSON Davis. Dickson, 47, 
sports promoter and movie producer, was 
reported killed in action with the Army 
Air Forces over Europe (see page 81). 

ALMA BOLDTMANN KIERAN, 51,.wife of 
The New York Sun columnist and “In- 
formation Please” expert JoHN KIERAN, 
in New York, June 13. 

GrorcES BARRERE, 67, one of the 
world’s greatest flutists, at Kingston, N. Y., 
June 14. Barrére was first flutist with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra for 
23 years, director of Barrére’s Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a composer. He 

rought the first silver flute to this coun- 
try and played the only all-platinum flute 
in the world. About jazz, he said: “I saw 
the birth of jazz in America and I expect 
to be in .at its death.” 

Lorp Davies, 64, Welsh coal magnate 
and member of Parliament, in Montgom- 

eryshire, Wales, June 16. Since 

. 1919, when he was a British 
delegate to the League of Na- 
tions, Lord Davies had urged 
an international police force. 
Long active in public health, 
he volunteered early this year 
to test a mobile X-ray unit 
(purchased by himself), and 
discovered the lung cancer of 
which he died. 

KaTE MayYHEw, 91, charac- 
ter actress for 79 years, at 
New. York, June 16. In 1864 
Miss Mayhew. played Eva to 
Lotta Crabtree’s Topsy’ and 
later. appeared with Mrs. 
Fiske and John Drew. 
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Penicillin Stars at AMA Conference 
as Doctors Present Wartime Reports 


To the 97-year-old American Medical _ 


Association, a war meeting was no nov- 
elty. The fight with Mexico was in full 
swing when the AMA held its first meet- 
ing at Philadelphia in 1847. Last week, 
at the climax of the bloodiest war in his- 
tory some 7,000 doctors—many in Navy 
blue or Army khaki—met in Chicago to 
give or take reports on the tremendous 
wartime progress in medicine. 

For reasons of security, not all could 
be told (Lt. Col. Francis R. Dieuaide’s 
paper on “The Management of Malaria 
in Army Patients” was withdrawn by the 
War Department at the last moment). 
But reports from some 300 other speakers 
at the five-day session proved again that 
AMA conclaves are the most productive 
in American medicine. They were so 
many and so important that this entire 
department is devoted to a report from 
Chicago by NEwsweex’s Medicine Edi- 
tor Marguerite Clark. 


Penicillin: Will penicillin help? After 
almost every discussion on acute or chron- 
ic disease, doctors fired this question at 
speakers. In an amazing number of cases 
the answer was yes. Because the drug is 
nontoxic and can be given in doses as high 
as 200,000 to 400,000 units daily, the slo- 
gan of the penicillin symposium became: 
“The dangerous dose is the small dose.” 
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AMA Chiefs: Against opposition by 
California doctors who labeled him un- 
representative of American medicine, the 
controversial Morris L. Fishbein kept his 
twenty-year job as editor of the AMA’s 
Journal by a vote of 144 to9.... 


Lt. Comdr. David H. Rosenberg and 
Lt. P. A. Arling described the. high po- 
tency of the drug in treating Cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. Of 71 victims treated 
with penicillin, 70 recovered and got out 
of bed on the eighth day. In pneumococ- 
cus meningitis, once 100 per cent fatal, 
large doses of the drug, injected in veins, 
muscles, and spine, cured ten out of fif- 
teen cases, aceording to other physicians. 

Four hundred and fifty gonorrhea cases 
that resisted the sulfas were treated with 
penicillin by a group of Army doctors at 
Bushnell General Hospital, Brigham City, 
Utah. All but fourteen were cured by 
doses of 10,000 units given intramuscu- 
larly every three hours. Comdr. Gershom 
J. Thompson added that so successful 
was penicillin in 600 Navy cases of gon- 
orrhea that the Navy has authorized it for 
all patients instead of limiting it to the 
sulfa-resistant. 

Another group of Navy doctors ‘re- 
ported that animal experiments in peri- 
tonitis had convinced them that penicillin 
might stop this infection of the membrane 
lining the abdominal cavity. They be- 
lieve it might save the lives of Navy men 
with abdominal wounds on small ships or 
on remote islands where quick surgery is 
impossible. 

Penicillin is now “the drug of choice” 
in eye infections caused by gonococcus, 
streptococcus, and some strains of staphy- 


. lococcus, according to Lt. Col. John E. L. 


Keyes. Capt. F. Johnston Putney of the 
Army lauded penicillin’s effects in all ear, 
nose, and throat complications, particu- 
larly sinus and mastoid. 

On some 200 patients with late syphi- 
lis, Dr. John H. Stokes of Philadelphia re- 
ported satisfactory results. Pregnant 
women with early syphilis responded well 
to the drug, and children were protected 
from inheriting the disease. Other good 
uses for penicillin reported: cellulitis (in- 
flammation of body tissues), myocarditis 
(inflammation of heart muscle), osteo- 
myelitis (inflammation of bone marrow), 
and infected wounds. 


- Verdict on Sister Kenny 


The bitter fight between old-line or- 
thopedists. represented by the AMA and 
the Australian nurse Sister Kenny over 
the relative merits of infantile-paralysis 
treatments reached a new dramatic pitch 
in Chicago. 

Carefully timed to reach the ears of 
several thousand of the country’s leading 
doctors, an AMA committee harshly crit- 
icized Sister Kenny’s methods and her 
claims of success. At a meeting on ortho- 


pedic surgery, Dr. Ralph K. 


ormley of : 


a - 
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Rochester, Minn., read the report of this 
committee of seven which in the 
two years has visited sixteen clinics jn 
six cities and studied 740 patients—650 
of them treated by the Kenny method, 
The report claimed: 
@ The Kenny system is not new but was 
described in a book by Dr. R. W. Lovett 
of Philadelphia in 1917. 
@ Sister Kenny’s insistence on too early 
manipulation of patients in applying hot 
packs, and her refusal to permit braces 
on hopelessly paralyzed patients, are 
sometimes harmful. 
@ The nurse’s statements that under 
“orthodox” treatment only 13 per cent 
recover without paralysis, while her treat. 
ment cures 80 per cent is a “deliberate 
misrepresentation of facts.”. — 
@ Her often-repeated claim to patients 
treated elsewhere that if she had their 
cases earlier paralysis would have been 
prevented is untrue. 
@ “There is no evidence that the Kenny 
treatment prevents or decreases the 
amount of paralysis resulting from polio- 
myelitis.” 


Sister Kenny, in Chicago by coine- 


dence, did not attend the meeting. But 
friends had informed her of the forth- 
coming attack and she was ready for the 
press when it arrived. NEWSWEEK’s corte- 
spondent reported: “The woman sug 
gests vast resources, the stubbornness 
of the innately shrewd mind, a fierce 
pride, and a sharp tongue. In appearance 
she is a human tornado—big and. unwieldy 
with bristling white hair, flushed face, 
and a grim, set mouth.” 

At her apartment Sister Kenny tried 
to knock down the committee’s charges 





Acme 
. . . while the association's new pres- 
dent, Dr. Herman L. Kretschmer, weal- 
thy and popular Chicago urologist, took 
office with a blast at socialized medicine 
and a demand -for “debunking” of the 
$250,000,000-a-year vitamin trade. 
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THERE LL BE FAFNIRS FOR THEM... 






Using a new and modern principle of internal combustion, the High Speed Jet Propulsion Plane 
will travel.the stratosphere at tremendous speeds — continuously “exhaling” its way through even 
* the thin upper atmosphere. It promises to compress still further geography of our narrowing world. 


Among the amazing developments in flight, none has 
caught greater public fancy than the Jet Propulsion Plane. 
Previewed here in scale model and realistic background 
_ designed by Norman Bel Geddes, an idea is given of how 


this plane may appear in Tomorrow’s skies. 


And when the day arrives that public fancy turns to pub- 


lic patronage — it will be because Fafnir, working closely _ 


with aircraft manufacturers, has designed and built the 


FAFMG 


precise and practical ball bearing units necessary to the 
swift jet plane’s controls. 


Planes, cars, household appliances, machinery = every 
useful vehicle and device that makes use of rotary power — 
can be operated friction-free when equipped with Fafnir 
Ball Bearings. And you can depend on Fafnir for your 
wants because the Fafnir line is a complete line — individ- 
ually applied! The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 
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Safety in bed: To avoid bed-rest complications Air Forces ’ ‘Trichinella’s journey: From infected hogs the stubborn larvae 


patients keep busy by brushing up on their code speeds (in circle, resembling an eye) give human beings trichinosis 


with contradictory statements by- other 
medical authorities who support her. But 
anger got the best of her. Finally she 
said that the American people would 
have to decide on the merits of her work. 
If they turned against her, she would go 
back to Australia where she started her 
technique more than 30 years ago. 

In Minneapolis, Dr. John F. Pohl, su- 
pervisor of the Elizabeth Kenny Insti- 
tute, came ‘to the nurse’s defense: “The 
Kenny treatment is the finest and best- 
known for infantile paralysis at the pres- 
ent time.” But most AMA men, when 
told of Sister Kenny’s threat to go home, 
agreed it would be a good idea. 


Rheumatic Menace 


Of acute rheumatic fever, the crippling 
and often deadly disease that annually 
strikes 460,000 Americans, doctors know 
neither cause nor cure. But to the AMA, 
Col. W. Paul Holbrook of the office of 
Air Surgeon reported a highly significant 
clue: In areas that normally have few 
rheumatic-fever cases, the ailment  in- 
creases sharply when troops are brought 
in from more dangerous areas. This was 
the first indication that rheumatic fever 
might be contagious. Also, the. Army has 
found that rheumatic-fever outbreaks are 
always preceded by hemolytic streptococ- 
cal infections. Hence, Army doctors now 
try to stamp out the fever by attacking 
strep infections with doses of sulfadia- 
zine—% to 1 gram a day. , 


Bed Perils 


Complete bed rest is a “highly hazard- 
ous form of therapy,” Dr. William Dock 
of Los Angeles told the AMA. Lungs 
may actually collapse if the patient spemsle 








long periods half propped up. Other evils 
range from pressure sores, bone atrophy, 
muscle wasting, constipation, backache, 
and even stagnating blood—which may 
form small clots in the veins of the legs, 
obstruct the flow of blood to the lungs 
and heart, and even cause death. 

Dr. Tinsley R. Harrison of Dallas, 
Texas, added that prolonged bed rest may 
be unsound even for heart disease. He 
suggested that heart patients be taken out 
of bed for short daily periods as soon as 
alarming symptoms subside. To minimize 
hazards the medical men recommended 
rigid restriction of narcotics and sedatives, 
use of deep-breathing exercises, frequent 
changes of posture, and elevation of the 
foot of the bed to step up blood flow in 
the veins. 


Fat and Pregnancy 


Science has disproved the fallacy that 
obese women are more frequently sterile 
than normal women. But there is little 
doubt that excess fat in the mother in- 
creases the danger of child bearing, Lt. 
Lester D. Odell of the Navy and Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Mengert of Dallas, Texas, re- 
ported to the AMA. In a study of 641 
women with an average age of 29 and 
average weight of 200 pounds or more, 
31.4 per cent showed all the dangerous 
toxemias of pregnancy and 27.4 per cent 
suffered from high blood pressure. Sur- 
gery during labor was more frequently 
necessary than in slender women, and 
children were larger than average. There 
were fourteen sets of:twins, considerably 
above the average. While the death rate 
among infants (4.6 per cent) was not 
greatly increased, the maternal death 
rate (.5 per cent) was twice the ncrmal 


expectancy. 7 
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Test for Trichinosis 


Trichinosis, the parasitic disease that 
makes raw pork dangerous, has long been 
difficult to diagnose. But it can now be 
detected easily—by use of a simple blood 
test devised by Dr. Benjamin S. Kline 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Demonstrated *to 
the American Society of Clinical Path- 
ologists, in a preliminary to ‘the AMA 
meeting, the trichinosis method uses a 
flocculation: technique similar to one of 
Dr. Kline’s other blood tests—the Wwell- 
known check on syphilis. Blood of a pa- 
tient or an infected hog is mixed with 
an emulsion of powdered trichinella lar- 
vae. If the substance flocculates, or be- 
comes turbid, trichinellae are present in 
the patient. 


Dreaded Mumu 


Before the war doctors believed white 
men had some racial immunity to filaria- 
sis or mumu—mosquito-borne disease o 
the tropics. But the spread of military 
men all over the world has proved this a 
myth. Once exposed to the mosquito-in- 
fected environment (especially native 
quarters), troops are readily infected. At 
the AMA meeting Comdr. Omar |. 
Brown reported on a group of 1,00 
sailors and Marines who contracted fil 
riasis, chiefly in Samoa and are now ur 
der treatment at San Diego Naval Hos 
pital. 

The source of mumu is Wucherens 
bancrofti, a parasite worm injected into 
the system by a mosquito’s bite. The first 
symptoms are tender glands (either 
limbs or’ genitalia), headache, nausea, 
chills, rash, and eye pain. High fever's 
rare. Though natives bitten off and o 


from: birth absorb more parasites, white 
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No One Need Pay More than °40 
for a Quality Hearing Aid! 


America’s Overwhelming Swing to the New 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid Froves ii! 


aes speaks for itself! America’s hard of hearing—eager to 
enjoy a fuller life, to take a more active part in working for Victory 
—are buying the Zenith at a rate undreamed of before in the hearing 
aid industry! Here, indeed, is conclusive evidence that no one need 
pay more than $40 for a quality hearing aid! 


How can Zenith bring its finest quality thus within reach of all? 

_ One reason, of course, is Zenith world leadership in the exclusive 
- manufacture of radionic products. Another is this: The Zenith is built 
not to a price, but to an improved, modern principle of hearing aid 
design: INSTANT PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT. You, yourself, “focus” 
this instrument for your particular hearing needs—for different voices. 
and surroundings—as conveniently as you focus a pair of binoculars! 


That's why the Zenith requires no elaborate testing and frequent 
adjustments by high-paid, high-pressure salesmen...no special offices, 


home ealls or other expensive “trimmings.” Zenith Quality Is in the 
Instrument Itself ! 


No longer is there any reason to delay hearing a demonstration. 
You owe it to yourself—to your country—to all who have your 
interest at heart. Your local Zenith-franchised optical establishment 
invites you. No one will urge you to buy, or call at your home. For 
free descriptive booklet, sent in plain envelope, mail the conven- 
me coupon below —today. 


$ COMPLETE, READY TO WEAR 
40— Available at Zenith-Franchised Optical 


Establishments Throughout America 


New “Self-Fecus” 
Hearing Control 
Len flick of your, ne brings 
earing into range for your par- 
ticular’ needs—for different voices 
and surroundings—as a 
iently as you focus a pair of bi- 
noculars. Outmodes the old-way 
““fixed-adjustment” principle. 


2 New Low-Operating-Cost 
Battery Circuit 


. An exclusive circuit — especially 


developed by Zenith enginerss 

to insure oncanding Der 

_ Grows out the of ‘the 
tteries. Brings avera rat- 

ing cost to only 3/10 of one 

cent per hour. 


Zenith’s Finest Quality . 
—About i the Price 

You get the fine precision that 

modern knowledge and engineer- 

ing made — le, at abourc 4 


the price of other quality vacuum 

=a instruments ! One m 
“*decoys.”’ One eelicy— 

Benich’ s finest. One price— $40. 


4 Zenith Guarantee 
5-Year Service Policy 


Guaranteed by Zenith, world’s 

leading manufacturer of radionic 

products exclusively, for a ‘full 
r. You also get unique Zenith 
-yeax, Service Policy with 

coverage enjoyed exclusively by 
mith wearers, 


ZENITH RAPES, CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


Beathopntd ek det ah oge “ 


ep pe 


Accepted by American Medical. Associ- 
ation Council on Physical Therapy dns TT pe 


Y 
te 
fr] 1TH RAD {linois 
Good News for Conedians. The New t 7 Box 6940A, Chicago os ra — 
1 —in plain enve 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid is now avail- ‘ meet on the New 
able in Canada—direct by mail orily—at $40 1 klet © 
complete (Canedian currency) with no ad- 
ditional charge for transportation, duties or 
taxes! For particulars write our Canadian 
distributor, Pe enith Radio (oe ons of 
Windste Onno Limited, ee ae Building, 


COPYRIGHT ge scare RADIO CORP. 


Please send 


descti tive 
onic caring Aid. 
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WINES 


are the Kotter wines 






Another 

famous Ambassador= 
dohn Jay, Spain 17791782, 
England 1794. 


IPLOMATICALLY SPEAKING, Ambassador 


Wines are the Better Wines. Carefuk selection of 
grapes from EVERY traditionally famous California. 


wine district... millions of gallons of 
fine wines are then made with slow and 
skillful care... Then, only the rare top# 
bracket casks are selected and their . 
finesse of bouquet and traditional chare 
acter are perfected for your enjoyment 
..-thus, are brought to you Ambassador 
» The Better Wines = by the “Old 


Masters” of California vintners. 


Buy War Bonds now to enjoy fine things in future. 


l/ineo of FRUIT INDUST 


San PFranciseed 
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men exposed when fully grown react 
more violently. Symptoms may recur for 
hours or weeks at a time—often stimulat. 
ed by exercises and heat. 

Most terrifying to American troops js 
the later stage of filariasis. This produces 
elephantiasis or abnormal enlargement of 
parts of the body, particularly the geni. 
tals. It presents a serious psychiatric prob- 
lem among Navy victims aware that 
there is no known cure for the disease, 
remembering the grotesque plight of af. 
flicted natives, they fear sterility or impo- 
tence. 

Navy doctors consider this fear u- 
justified, Commander Brown reported. By 
early removal from infected areas, rest, 
and cold applications, relapses can be 
eased. Beyond that, however, scientists 
are at a standstill. Sulfa drugs, arsenicals, 
and antimony compounds have failed; so 
have X-ray, diathermy, hydrotherapy, and 
heat treatment. 


AMA Notes 


Bagasse: A new industrial disease 
called bagasse was reported by Drs. 
W. A. Sodeman and R. L. Pullen of New 
Orleans, La. They observed it among 
sugar-cane workers who handled bales 
of bagasse, the fibrus material left after 
sugar has been extracted from cane. 
Symptoms were coughing, shortness of 
breath, and signs of lung disorders re. 
sembling tuberculosis and silicosis. Cases 
called for as much as three months’ hos- 
pitalization. Microscopic examination re- 
vealed many small pieces of bagasse, 
causing severe cellular reaction. 


Sclerosis: In its early stages multiple 
sclerosis, one of the commonest diseases 
of the brain and spinal cord, is so difficult 


to diagnose that it is Sometimes confused - 


with syphilis. But through an ophthalmo- 
scope Dr. C. Wilbur Rucker of the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn., declared he 
could detect in.the eyes a reasonably sure 
sign of this and other diseases of the cen- 
tral nervous system. The clue is a pect: 


- liar white sheathing of some of the reti- 


nal veins—either a thickening of the vein 


walls or the formation of small white: 


disks overlying the veins. In the non 
retina, the blood vessels’ walls are trans 
parent and hence invisible. 


Spasm: Blood-vessel , ecg a painful 
old-age ailment which by interrupting 
blood vessel supply can cause cramps, 
muscular weakness, and even gangrett, 
is usually treated by cutting the symp 
thetic nerve to relax the muscles 
allow normal blood passage. But in poo 
surgical risks, such treatment is ruled out. 
For these victims Dr. George D. Lilly of 
Miami, Fla., described a new nonsur; 
treatment. With an extra-long hypoder 
mic needle, he injects 95 per cent al 
around the sympathetic nerve, 


chemically cutting off the spasm. The 


brief, safe operation brings imm 
relief. 


—_ 
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he only works in the garden... yet he has 
ct SPORTS © “ 
or “X y 
* i Sport Shorts , 
is KO: The shell that was Hammerin’ 
es Mf Henry Armstrong, in 1938 triple title- 
of Mf holder of boxing, still has a hidden charge 
i+ ff left. On June 15 Armstrong, at the apex - YOUR HAIR! Does it ever look like this 
b- of his wartime comeback career, explod- p28 RS RE aa GS 
at [i ed his busy fists at Al (Bummy) Davis f ny : y F 
se; in. Madison Square Garden, New York, a aig exposure to sun an 
af. ff and exhibited a short flashback of the wind: Then you know you can get 
0- ff original Perpetual Motion. He nailed the hayfield hair” from working in your 
Brownsville boxer to the ropes in the first garden, or plaving golf or tennis, or 
m- round of their scheduled ten-round bout just lying on the beach. 
By and kept Davis there with a series of 
st, ff left hooks and right jabs. Davis was too 
be [i dazed to move. He sank to the canvas 
sts J three times before the fight was stopped 
ils, [in 59 seconds of the second round. Both 
. fighters weighed 141% pounds. 
Schoolboy: Dick Callahan, 19-year-old 
right-handed pitching star for the Holy 
Cross High School team in New Orleans, 
was signed last week by the Boston Red 
ase @ Sox with “the largest bonus ever paid a 
Xs. [i high-school player.” The boy’s father re- 
lew Hi vealed that the youngster had received 
ong $15,000. Last year, young Callahan won 
aes ten games and. lost none, striking out 
fer eighteen batters in one contest. This sea- 
ané ff son he has pitched two no-hit, no-run 
iy games. He is a naval dischargee.’ 
ases 
hos § Schoolboy Speedster 
‘il Before he was 17, Charley Parker of 
asst, @ San Antonio had dashed 100 yards in 9.5 
—faster than Charley Paddock ever ran— 
| and 220 yards in 20.6, only three-tenths 
a fi ee off Jesse oe world rec- DON'T USE GREASE on “hayfield 
. ord. In three years of competition, the * hair” — Fou W 
ese 148-pound, 5-foot-9% schoolboy went un- , 2 _— ir Peck 
os defeated in 49 straight contests. ee en . SBCA 
‘ A Last week at Randall’s Island, New patent leather. Don’t use water, 
te York, the Texan marvel was unveiled na- either — because excessive daily 
ki tionally fox the first time in the National use of water as a dressing often 
AAU championships. He won the 100- ds to dr hai 
(Cele meter junior title (0:11.1) and the 200- ee 
gor meter senior sprint (0:21.3)—the first 
Gud schoolboy to win a national senior dash 
white since Frank Wykoff in 1928. 
- i € A bizarre note: jarred officials in the 
oi ner — final. There were four , 
alse starts and two recalls, and all six — rt 
finalists were disqualified. In order to hold USE FAMOUS KREML and sce if you don’t 
i 2 Tce, the rules were ignored and the - gay —“My hair was never easier tocomb, 
¥* runners reinstated. Claude Young of Illi- , never looked neater, never felt keener!” 
ee nois won. Kremlalso removes ugly dandruff scales 
and relieves itching of scalp they cause. 
= Fabulous Jeff Dickson . Try Kreml today! 
5 and War has claimed another sport victim. fe 
n pot J Last week, the War De ent listed =| - 
od out. J Capt. Jefferson Davis Di Jr., 47, as «| 
Jilly f fi killed in action during an. aerial engage- 
urgial HM ment over France. He had been shot 
pode: [down near Paris almost a year ago, and 
i bas sions boats — missing. Although eg” 
Be Scien wero of ge den | Ramen com ee th Pee ph cat 
: : p : sca cause. AF 80 relieves Dreaking an alling Oo 
nediat # figures in a fabulous business. that’s dry and brittle ae to éxcessive exposure to sun, wind or ae. ee Use Kreml daily 





An American, Dickson before the w. as directed on the label. Try Kreml today! 
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was Europe’s greatest fight promoter. 
Chiefly in Paris, he also staged an indoor 
lion hunt, wrestling matches, and bull- 
fights.. By popularizing boxing, cycling, 
and hockey he proved false the conten- 
tion that “French children never play 
games.” And he started a giant Italian 
and a little Norwegian girl on their re- 
spective roads to fame as heavyweight 
champion of the world and the greatest 
star on ice—Primo Carnera and Sonja 
Henie. 

Dickson was born in Natchez, Miss. 
He used to boast that he owned no shoes 
until at the age of.7, he sold newspapers 
to buy his first pair. He served as a Sig- 
nal Corps photographer in the last war 
and was discharged in France. After 
making newsreels and automobile bump- 
ers for Frenchmen, he found his niche in 
life im 1924 when he acquired, in pay- 
ment of a debt, the Salle Wagram, a Pa- 
risian fight club. 

By 19380, Dickson was the Tex Rickard 
of Europe. That was the year he opened 
the Palais des Sports, the French capital’s 
Madison Square Garden. That, too, was 


' the year he pulled his greatest promotion 


stunt. He had, arranged the Paulino 
Uzcudun-Primo Carnera fight for Barce- 
lona, but the bullfight-loving Spaniards 
were apathetic to pugilism. Dickson took 
a hasty two-day toreador course, fought 
a bull—and killed him. The _ ballyhoo 
stunt made him the hero of the moment 
and his prizefight drew 82,000 spectators. 

At the million-dollar Palais des Sports, 
excited French fans frequently ripped out 
the fixtures. The promoter took such ex- 
amples of Gallic emotion calmly. “At a 
fight,” he would say, “I like to cut loose 
and be myself. So I let the customers do 
that, too.” To protect fighters, he erected 
nets to catch the flying wine bottles. He 
introduced ice hockey to France on a pay- 
ing basis by the simple expedient of “pa- 
pering” his arena with free tickets until 
he had created a demand. Then the 
Palais went on a strictly cash basis. 

For his sports promotions, Dickson was 
beribboned a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. He rejoined the United States 
Army on Dec. 29, 1941, was commis- 
sioned a captain, and went overseas in 
November 1942. The last time he saw 
peacetime Paris was in 1938. The oncom- 


_ ing war had taken possession of the Palais 


des Sports: first the French Army used it, 
and now it is believed that the Nazis are 
using it as a concentration camp. 


Wide Open Golf 


After a two-year hiatus, golf is back in 
the big time. Responsible for its wartime 
comeback are four putting pilgrims of the 


professional circuit: Byron Nelson, one of : 


the greatest golfers of all time; Harold 
(Jug) McSpaden, the Philadelphia Coun- 
try Club pro who shortened b's clubs 
to win the longest purses of the winter 
and spring tours; Sammy Byrd, the for- 
mer major-league baseball player; and 
Craig Wood, the 42-year-old, blond 


“duration champ” who won the last Na- 
tional Open three years ago. 

All four have already won more than 
$10,000 on this season’s greens, and with 
a busy summer of tournaments worth 
$100,000 ahead Sammy Snead’s all-time 
money-winning record for a _ season 
($19,600 in 1938) appears likely to be 
broken. 

At New Rochelle, N. Y., last week, 
however, Wood and Byrd lost their sharp 
edge over the hilly, wooded Wykagyl 
course. It was left to Nelson and Mc- 
Spaden to continue their cross-country 
par-breaking duel in the biggest charity 
match of all-the Red Cross Open. 

The third round of the 72-hole contest 
was the decisive one. Nelson, driving and 
putting accurately, stroked a 6-under-par 
66, a course record. McSpaden ballooned 
to 75. On the final day, last Sunday, Nel- 
son coasted in on a 71 (total: 275) to 
win the first prize of $2,000 in War 
Bonds. Sgt. Victor Ghezzi was second 
with 279. McSpaden fell to sixth place 
with 286. 

@ The real winner was thé American Red 
Cross which netted over $50,000. 

@ Byrd, the ex-New York Yankee who 
won the Philadelphia Inquirer Invitation 
the previous week, wound up with a bad 
291. As he stepped off the last green, he 
was notified that his ailing father, Rhone 
Byrd, 64, had died at Birmingham, Ala. 
@ Dorothy Germain, 20-year-old Phila- 
delphian, won the Women’s Open with 
a 235 card for 54 holes. Her best round 
of 73 set a women’s Wykagyl record. 

@ Ed Furgol of Detroit,,;a Ford employe 
who saved vacations for three years to 
play in several tourneys, repeated his 
Philadelphia victory in the amateur event. 





Anna (right) made Hildegarde a $10,000-a-week asset 
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Hildegarde & Co. 


_ The stage in the big NBC studio in 
New York was refashioned into a reason. 
able replica of an expensive night club, 
even down to white-linened tables where 
only the, highballs were missing. 

This was the premiére last week of 
The Raleigh Room, the “Incomparable 
Hildegarde’s” new air show (Tuesday, 
10:30-11 p.m., EWT). The falderal put 
the star at ease in familiar surroundings, 
her routine bore a startling resemblance 
to the night club style which has made 
her famous. All of which was natura 
enough, for the lady who owned the 
show, thought up the idea, and bossed 
the whole works, was the one who taught 
Hildegarde all she knows about the art of 
night-club singing—the quick, wily, 34 
year-old Anna Sosenko. 

‘ The company of Hildegarde-Sosenko, 
Inc., was born nearly fourteen years ago, 
Anna then hadn’t done much of anythin 
and Hildegarde was still Hildegarde Lo. 
retta Sell of Milwaukee, who played 
piano in a, third-rate vaudeville team. 
They met when the team was staying at 
Mrs. Sosenko’s boardinghouse in Cam- 
den, N. J., and a year later the friendship 
blossomed into a business deal. 

In 1933, after a few obscure dates in 
New York clubs, the duo sailed for Lon 
don and the Café de Paris. Hildegarde 
promptly flopped. For three years they 
marked time, while Anna watched and 
learned some tricks—that a performe 
should never reappear in a room after 
her act, that expensive clothes make the 
woman, and that proper light- 
ing is essential. (Anna inci-. 
dentally. wrote her theme 
song, “Darling, Je Vous Aime 
Beaucoup.” ) 

Meanwhile a large share of 
their puny earnings went for 
American advertising of the 
legend of the “Incomparable 
Hildegarde.” By 1939 whe 
the pair returned permanent 
ly to New York the American 
public had accepted the illv 
sion. Anna admits ballyhoo 
made _ Hildegarde: “Hilde 
garde has always had a mag- 
netic quality that attracted 
people to her. The rest 
money.” 

Today Hildegarde is a $10; 
000-a-week asset — betweet 
the program and her night 
club stint—and the unwrittes 
contract still calls for a 50-0) 
split with Anna. Miss Sosen‘0 
now plans to branch out into 
independent producing—oth 
er radio shows, television, 
Broadway. HoWever, 
says, “Hildegarde would be 
= - silent partner in anything 
I do.” - 














“FLOWS ON TRUCKS 
From the plains of Oklahoma 
for the planes that bomb Berlin 


SOMETHING BIG is going on in Duncan, Okla- 
homa. 


In response to the call of the Army and Navy 
for increased production of 100-octane gaso- 


line, eight independent Oklahoma and Texas 


refiners pooled their output of base stocks for 
the superfuel that makes America’s warplanes 
fly higher, faster, farther—and hit harder. 

Up went the new Duncan refinery, in an 
area short on pipeline and rail facilities. Use 
of rail transport would entail diversion of 500 

- tank cars, sorely needed elsewhere. 

So the swelling flood that rolls to Duncan 
from the eight refineries rolls by truck ... exclu- 
sively... hauled by 30 heavy-duty Internationals. 

This day and night hauling.is tough work. 
But those 30 heavy-duty Internationals are twin 


brothers, under the hood, of the battle-tested: 


International Half-Tracks, powered with the 
same famous International Red Diamond en- 
gine.They’re tough trucks. Built tough, with the 
stamina that made Internationals the largest- 
selling heavy-duty trucks on the market. 


’ <A rigid schedule of preventive maintenance 
keeps these 30 Internationals out of the shop 
and on the road ... the same kind of sound 
preventive maintenance you can get for your 
trucks ...no matter what'your make or model 


palitac. You veut ate Ms ... at your International branch .or dealer. 


truck, 


national 


ee et eee 


ee your Inter- 
‘or Brand INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Mickigan Avenue* Chicago 1, Illinois 





BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 
In THE 5" war LOAN 
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bringing you “ 
Northwoods Trees : 


fabricated into INSC 


for modern building X 





@ Insulfte, for home construce- 
tion is used in place of wood 
sheathing. Insulite sheathing 
provides greater strength. It 
gives a solid wall of insulation 
against the elements. It has no 
cracks or knotholes. The big 
boards cover a large area in 
one application. Insulite builds 
wind-proofed, weather-tight 


walls. And remember... you ~ 


get all these advantages from 
one material! 





REFORESTATION 













IN making Insulite, northwoods trees are 
put into giant machines that grind them to 
pieces—leaving the wood fibres, the strength 
of wood. Then these fibres are fabricated 
into Insulite boards—the fibres interlaced 


_ together in many directions. Insulite thus has 


great structural strength. 

Insulite also provides effective insulation, — 
because in manufacturing millions of air 
cells are formed about the wood fibres, 
creating a wall of insulation in each board. 

Whatever you build, Insulite will build it 
better. Investigate Insulite first! 


INSULITE 


(Division of Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co.] \ 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA . 
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Selective cutting and reforestation of 
trees is aconstructive plan toconserve 
our forests. This has dlways been 
a basic part of Insulite’s planning. 
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Battling Bishops 


With characteristic informality the 
Methodist Church retired on June 10 a 
bishop of 32 years standing—one of the 
greatest churchmen of its history. As his 
successor it named one of its more bril- 
liant young men. 


Exit: Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
“Christian scholar, statesman, preacher, 
and prophet,” has served sixteen years as 
spiritual helmsman for more than 300,000 
Methodists in the New York area.* In 
physical terms his accomplishments have 
been noteworthy: construction of the 
$1,500,000 Hanson Place Church in 
Brooklyn, Christ Church on Park Avenue, 
the First Methodist Church of Bridgeport, 
Trinity Church in Albany, and St. Mark’s 
Methodist Church (Negro) in Harlem, 
N. Y. And the New York Methodist Area 
has consistently led the country ‘in be- 
nevolent giving. 

But chiefly Bishop McConnell has 
been a militant liberal. In May 1936 he 
deplored an imminent wholesale depor- 
tation of Reds: “I want enough Com- 
munists left here so we can go to them 
and find out what Communism is.” Later 
he was castigated for taking a post as 
chairman of the North American Conm- 
mittee to Aid Spanish Democracy. One 
of his ‘major exasperations, he retorted, 
was listening to people tell him “that 
churches must be careful how they speak 
about the policies of other nations.” 

Today at 72 Bishop McConnell has no 
exacting plans: “I'll do whatever comes 
along.” He is committed to teaching a 
class in theology at Drew University, 

” Madison, N. J., in the fall. He will con- 
tinue to live in New York, taking his 
10-mile walks and amusing himself with 
his hobby: mathematics. 








Entrance: G. Bromley Oxnam was of- 
ficially appointed to the New York Area 
by the Second Northeastern Jurisdiction- 
al Conference, in its five-day session at 
Ocean City, N. J. California-born, the 52- 
year-old bishop has preached in Califor- 
nia, taught at Boston University, and 

- served as president of DePauw from 
1928 to 1986. Made a bishop in 19936, 
Dr. Oxnam was Omaha Resident Bishop 
for three years, then moved to the 
Bishopric of Boston. 

There Dr. Oxnam has proved himself 
a battler after Bishop McConnell’s heart. 
He protested the beating of Jewish boys 
by Boston hoodlums, denounced anti- 
Semitic literature, and deplored the ex- 


~ tolling of Franco. When 28 American 


clergymen and writers decried the bomb- 
ing of European cities (NEWSWEEK, 
March 20), Bishop Oxnam as vehement- 

_ ly supported it. He has long been one of 
Methodism’s most articulate sons. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


St. Percy’s of Papua — 


Signpost on the road to Tokyo: At Port 
Moresby, New Guinea, St. Percy’s was 
abandoned last week. 

St. Percy’s was the press hut set up by 
the Australians in 1942 when the Japs had 
almost overrun New Guinea and threat- 
ened to leap across the narrow Torres 
Strait to Australia. Through ii;  >rtals 
virtually every American, British, and 
Australian correspondent covering Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s command had passed at 
some time or other. : 











Well-stocked with food, tobacco, paper, ~ 


and other essentials against possible siege, 
St. Percy’s lay in plumb-line of Jap bomb- 
ers raiding nearby Ward’s field. Once the 
Japs: exploded a fuel dump 800 yards 
away, but it was the gloomy conviction 
of the press corps that the greater danger 
lay in homing Allied bombers who grazed 
St. Percy’s roof in greetings to the news- 
papermen. Some day, the correspondents 
feared, a congenial Liberator would zoom 
too late. 

Last week the newsmen who once had 
made St. Percy’s their shrine and their 
temple of labor had moved northward 
with the advancing Allies to Dutch New 
Guinea, Burma, and the Indian and Pacif- 
ic Ocean fleets. Down from the bare walls 
came the correspondents’ coat of arms—a 
typewriter, pastepot, pencil, and beer 
bottle surrounding a picture of a native 


being interviewed under a palm tree. . 


The motto: “Per Ardua ad Nauseum’— 
“Through Hardship to Nausea” St. Percy’s 
passed to the Papuan natives, who always 
knew the hut as “The House of Paper.” 


Calling All Paper Troopers 


A stack of old newspapers as high as a 


_ broom handle makes 100 pounds of waste 


paper. Reprocessed, it can be converted 
into any of the following items: 
@ One hundred casings for average-size 
shells. 
@ Eleven protective bands. ‘for. 1,000- 
pound bombs. 
@ Fifty casings for 75-millimeter shells. 
@ More than 1,100 cartons, each con- 
taining fifteen 50-caliber bullets. 
@ Some 2;128 cartons,’ each holding 50 
45-caliber pistol bullets. 
@ Two hundred containers for blood 
plasma, 200 for field’ rations. 
@ Fifty V-boxes for food and equipment. 
@ Some 1,470 boxes for lifeboat emer- 
gency rations. 
@ About 1,000 cartons holding 120 boxes 
of yellow-fever vaccine. 
@ Six hundred fifty cartons for Army K 
rations, : 

These were the contributions millions 
of Americans could make to the war ef- 
fort last week through the newspaper- 


conducted WPB campaign for 8,000,000 


tons of waste paper a year.. But in the 


sixth month of the drive, collections in no - 


month had reached the quota of 667,000 





THESE REPUBLIC 
Synthetic Rubber 
BELTS 


_ @ Service conditions dictate the 
correct belt—for satisfactory performance. 
High speed and small pulleys require a 
belt construction and a rubber compound 
that have high flexing properties. Other 
types of drive may require emphasis on 
tensile strength or even on oil-resisting 
qualities. 


With numerous man-made rubbers a- | 


vailable, each with individual charactet- 
istics, the selection of correct grades and 
constructions becomes important. Your 
Republic Distributor works closely with 
Republic technicians and, therefore, is in 
a position to make valuable recommen- 
dations for service on all mechanical rub- 
ber products. Years of experience in® syn- 
thetic rubbers assure ‘you of the correct 
product when you buy from the 
Republic Distributor. 


Y YOUNCSTOWN, @ (yore 


LEE RUBBER G TIRE CORPORATION 


SE YOUR 
REPUBLIC 
DISTRIBUTOR 





Grown Up With 
the Industry 


Auburn Spark Plugs have kept steady 
pace with every improvement in motor 
cars, assuring motorists the most depend- 
able and economical service at all times. 


For 34 years, Auburn Spark Plugs 
have been giving real service in Ameri- 
ca‘s cars and winning friends from coast 
to coast. 


Ask your dealer or mechanic for 
AUBURN. SPARK PLUGS 


AUBURN SPARK PLUG CO., Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 


CANADA Ridgetown Ontario 





Take 1 to 4 tablespoons 
ef Dr. Siegert’s Angos- 
tura Bitters in a little 
water—hot or cold. Won- 
derful to relieve discom- 
fortafterover-indulgence 
in food or drink. Pleasant 
to take. At all druggists. 
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tons. The best period to date was March 
with 619,000 tons. The week ending 
June 10 brought in 136,400 tons, only 


' 88 per cent of the weekly quota.- (A 


January week, with 91 per cent, still holds 
the record. ) 
Out of 20,000,000 tons of paper and 
pulp used annually in the United States, 
the WPB estimates that 12,000,000 are 
salvageable. It has asked only two-thirds 
of that. How important this campaign is 
may be illustrated by the fact that to 
make 1 ton of paper stock takes 2 tons of 
virgin timber, and only 2,275 pounds of 
waste paper. 
Industrial salvage is counted on for 
400,200 tons monthly, or 60 per cent of 
the quota; home salvage for the rest, 
266,800 tons. A Department of Com- 
merce survey released this week shows 
that 381,040 tons of paper flow in and 
out of homes every menth, but salvage 
officials say only 75 out of every 100 
families are saving paper. In addition, 
it is believed that each home averages 
about 46 pounds of “permanent” waste 
paper—old love letters, returned checks, 
magazines, clippings, Christmas cards, 
cartons, etc. 
To tap this, the WPB has called on 
the nation’s school children. Each one 
who enlists will receive a Paper Trooper 
badge, to which a Pfc., corporal, or ser- 
geant’s chevrons may be added for ex- 
ceeding individual quotas set by local 
~committees. Paper Troopers already have 
organized and_ successfully conducted 
drives in Philadelphia, Boston, and Bur- 
lington, Vt. Some other highlights of the 
campaign to date: 

@ In New York, ex-Gov. Alfred E. Smith 
received a WPB Certificate of Merit for 
a one-month scouring of the Empire State 
Building that netted over 60 tons more 
than normal collections. 

@ In Abercrombie School at Greenfield, 
Mass., 38 students in two rooms collected 
nearly 8 tons in nine weeks. 

@ In Maywood, IIl., lives the champion 
waste-paper collector, Jack Lighthart, 13. 
From Pearl Harbor Day to April 1, he 
and his 14-year-old sister Barbara Ann 
have collected 110 tons of waste paper. 
He also has salvaged more than 3,000 
pounds of waste fats and hundreds of 
pounds of scrap metal. 


Yank Dood It Dandy 


At Fort Jay, on Governor’s Island in 
New York Harbor, the tall, bashful, 
heavy-set young soldier stepped forward. 
On his chest Col. George S. Burkett, 
commanding officer of the post, pinned 
the Legion of Merit, the fourth highest 
award in the United States Army. So rec- 
ognition came last week to Master Set. 
Joseph W. McCarthy for “exceptionally 
meritorious . . . performance” as manag- 
ing editor of Yank, The Army Weekly. 

This was part of a big week for the 
largest and livest of service publications. 
Yank also (1) marked its second birth- 
day June 18 and (2) appeared on sale 


=r 
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with its liberation issue behind the fight. 
ing lines in Normandy. 

McCarthy, the second® enlisted mem. 
ber of Yank’s staff to receive the Legion 
of Merit, joined the magazine just after 
the first issue appeared. He was assigned 
there because Yank needed a _ sports 
writer, and he had been one (on The 
Boston Post) for three out of four years 
before the draft sent him into artillery 
training at Fort Bragg, N.C. Besides 
sports, he did general rewrite, make-up, 
and other odd jobs on Yank for nearly 
three months. Then, when Sgt. William 


Yank’s M. E.: Medal for McCarthy 


H. Richardson Jr., managing editor, went 
to England to set up the London edition, 
McCarthy took over. 

Yank then amounted to a weekly tab- 
loid, modeled after ‘The Stars and Stripes 
of the last war. McCarthy drew the task 
of converting it to a magazine. Today, 
Yank prints in New York a domestic edi- 
tion, a general overseas edition for small 
outlying posts (Greenland and Iceland, 
for example), and an Alaska edition. It 
publishes overseas editions in London, 
Naples, Panama, Trinidad, Cairo, Te- 
heran, Calcutta, Sydney, Puerto Rico, and 
two in Honolulu (one a pony air edition). 
Its exact circulation is a military secret, 
but runs between one and two millions. 

Yank has a staff of 110, almost two- 
thirds overseas. Its ubiquitous correspond- 
ents send back crisp, colorful, eyewitness 
stories of battles and front-line life from 
every theater. Often their stuff is exclu- 
sive. Recent examples: a detailed story 
(in the Italian edition) on the Army In- 
telligence’s cleanup of a Naples black- 
market ring, and Sgt. Walter Bernstein's 
first interview with Marshal Tito at his 
Partisan headquarters. Yank’s pictures are 
the envy of many a civilian magazine. Its 
humor page, mostly contributed by read- 
ers, is lively and sophisticated, above the 





*The first: To Sgt. Dave Richardson, 140-pound, 
6-foot, peripatetic front correspondent with Mer- 
rill’s Marauders in Burma, for his New Guinea covet- 
age. 
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average in service publications. In Sgt, 
George Baker’s Sad Sack, Yank has per- 
haps the best of service comic strips. 

Of this global operation, McCarthy 
at 29 is editorial boss under Col. Franklin 
S. Forsberg, commanding officer, and 
Maj. Jack W. Weeks, executive officer. 
Of McCarthy, Forsberg says: “The proof 
of his ability is in the fact that .. . a 
single edition of Yank blossomed into 


fourteen . . . by and for enlisted men.” 
Liberty Rings the Bell 


Liberty Magazine, which has spent 
most of its twenty years on the brink, last 
week had been snatched safely away from 
limbo again. 

Launched on a flood of ballyhoo in 
1924 by The Chicago Tribune, the week- 
ly had cost its founders $14,000,000 in 
seven years before they swapped it to 
Bernarr Macfadden for the now defunct 
Detroit Mirror and other Michigan news- 
paper properties. In the next ten years 
Macfadden reputedly poured millions in- 
to the 5-cent magazine without profit, al- 
though at one time its circulation of 
2,750,000 rivaled The Saturday Evening 
Post. 

In March 1942, Macfadden boosted 
Liberty’s price to 10 cents, cut the con- 
tent sharply, then saw its circulation 
plummet in five months from 2,350,000 
to 1,000,000 and its debt rise to an ap- 


parently hopeless figure. He prepared to’ 


bury the magazine. 

But .Liberty’s two biggest creditors— 
Cuneo Press, Inc., printers, and the Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., paper suppliers—said 
no. They brought in 47-year-old Paul 
Hunter, an ex-Hearst man (Smart Set) 
who had salvaged Screenland and Silver 
Screen magazines as head of a Cuneo- 
sponsored publishing house. “Let’s see if 
you can bring Liberty back to life,” 
Cuneo challenged Hunter and made him 
head of the new Liberty Magazine, Inc., 
and its Canadian affiliate. 

With Hunter came 41-year-old Edward 
Maher first as vice president and assist- 
ant publisher, ultimately as editor. They 
shifted emphasis from MacFadden’s edi- 
torial sensationalism to soberer features, 
more fiction, pictorialized movie spreads, 
and condensed best-selling novels. Lib- 
erty picked up 300,000 new readers 
(Canadian circulation: 210,000, which 
Liberty claims is the largest in the Do- 
minion) and soon rang bells on the cash 
register. 

Last week Hunter owned the magazine 
outright. Satisfied that Liberty would pay 
off, Cuneo and: Kimberly-Clark ‘turned 
the corporation over to Hunter along 
with Screenland, Silver Screen, and a 
more recent Hunter publication, Movie 
Show, in a million-dollar deal that in- 
cluded $750,000 in debt outstanding. 

Proudly, Maher explained Liberty’s 
comeback: “We gave the magazine in- 
tegrity and made it readable.” The war- 
time advertising boom, he added, had 
helped. BF NS ; 




















fresh Eveready Batteries 


¥ “No, Clancy! You climb the trees and string the wire... 
_ -' let the WAC operate the telephone!” _— 








Mucu of the extremely important field telephone: equipment 
now used by the armed forces is powered by “Eveready” No. 6 
Dry Cells. So much, that the civilian supply of these standard 
batteries has been drastically reduced. Please conserve those 
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The registered trade-marks “Rveready" and 
3 “Ignitor” distinguish products of. © 
“National Carbon Co., Inc, 
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} most famous camera enabled. Argus to produce: - 
|< Precision Optical Instruments for the Armed | 
| Forces, ©: Tomorrow the unilerlying research, | 
| etechnical knowledge. rapid growth and expansion. 
; of manufacturing facilities will make possible a 4 
ew camera by Argus for everyone. ae 
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EDUCATION 


Wayward Parents 


To the multiplicity of parental hazards, 
something new has been added in San 
Francisco. It’s an extraordinary experi. 
ment in combating juvenile delinquency, 
In gist, it confronts the parents of a Way- 
ward youngster with two alternatives 
to go to school or to jail. 

Suppose your son or daughter has been 
haled into juvenile court on a delinquency 
charge. After listening to your comments, 
the judge concludes that as a parent you 
are definitely at fault. He either sentences 
you (maximum: $1,000 fine, two years 
in jail) or puts you on probation—which 
carries with it eight weeks compulsory 
attendance at the San Francisco School, 
The director, M. Jay Minkler, reports that 
in its first year his institution has “gradu- 
ated” over 250 parents, none of them 
“repeaters.” 


Crusade: The Parental School’s own 
proud parent is George A. Jarrett, veteran 
police reporter who left The San Fran- 
cisco Examiner to become executive 
secretary of the Coordinating Council, 
an organization of city department 
heads devoted to youth welfare. Familiar 
with local courts and police records, 
Jarrett started his crusade to prevent 
child crime by educating delinquent 

* parents. 

In spite of San Francisco’s 51 super- 
vised child-activity centers and its school 
playgrounds (this summer there will be 
42 available) juvenile delinquency was 
alarmingly on the increase—thanks to 
absent fathers, working mothers, and 
khaki-wacky “Victory Girls.” Taking a tip 
from compulsory traffic schools for offend- 
ing motorists, Jarrett persisted until a 
dubious city council warmed up to his 
program. ; 

The Parental School—one-hour classes 
(followed by discussion periods) every 
Monday evening in the Grove Street 
Health Building—was the result. During 
its first year, groups of 15 to 40 “sen- 
tenced” parents attended the prescribed 
eight consecutive meetings, listening toa 
different speaker each night. The sub- 
jects: (1) parents’ legal responsibility for 
their. children, (2) recreation, (3) school 
counseling, (4) work, (5) religion, (6) 
social-service organizations, (7) men 
hygiene,: and (8) physical health. Since 
every speaker volunteers his time, the 
cost to the city has been almost nil. 


Gratitude: Frequently resentful at first, 
most parents become interested and often 
round out their school term by bring 
cake, jellies, and other offerings. i 
grateful letters attest the school’s effective 
ness. Embittered fathers and mothers are 
reconciled, divorces called off, homes 
made livable, and civic consciousness 
aroused. Most important, juvenile derelic- 


tion from waywardness to murder has 
__ been appreciably brought under control 
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by morally reconditioned parents, the 
real delinquents. 

Dr. Lewis E. Lawes, consultant to the 
War Production Board, says “problem 
children usually come from: problem 
parents” and emphatically recommends 
parental schools. J. Edgar Hoover, head 
of the FBI, has publicly endorsed the 
one in San "Francisco. 
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THEATER 


Broadway in Low Gear 


Technically, the 1944-45 theater sea- 
son opened on June 1, but it may be 
better to regard the next few months as 
the fitful breathing spell between spring 
and fall. This approach was justified at 
8:40 p.m., June 1, when Eugene Endrey 
treated Broadway to an experience called 
“A Strange Play,” which was no play to 
begin with, and considerably stranger 
than you'd think. The changeling was 
snatched from the cradle after one night 
out, but it set a rare record for the rest 
of the season’s dodoes. 

Since that trying evening, Broadway 
has come up with four more hot-weather 
entries, and if none are likely to cool 
their heels for long on the Main Stem, 
at least they show a certain evolution 
toward acceptable mediocrity. 

@ The nice thing about “That Old Devil” 
was that J. C. Nugent (playwright, sce- 
narist, director, stage and screen star, 
and patriarch ‘of the talented Nugent 
clan) was back on Broadway with his 
smile and his bag of knowing tricks intact. 
Unfortunately, when J. C. wrote and 
directed this comedy of dubious and in- 
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Kirkland (with Donald Murphy) 
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Standard’s new M1-Al flame thrower (right) rifles flaming gel-gas against targets 180 feet away 


frequent chuckles, he plainly stymied 
Nugent, the actor. The play closed after 
sixteen performances. 

@ “Slightly Scandalous” brought Janet 
Beecher back to Broadway after twelve 
years in Hollywood. Aside from being 
slightly miscast, the engaging Miss Beech- 
ér obviously was lured East under false 
pretenses. Here a plausible theme for a 
breezy farce dawdles along without either 
wit or characterization. 

@ In his popular “Kiss and Tell,” F. Hugh 
Herbert engagingly explored the gayer 
aspects of girlish adolescence. With “For 
Keeps” the theater’s self-appointed apolo- 
gist for this generation’s daughters gets 
mixed up along a pseudo-primrose path, 
and eventually loses his way in a morass 
of words. Despite a flair for literate dia- 
logue, the author’s case study of the pre- 
cocious, 15-plus daughter of divorced 
and multimarried parents is sociological 
trivia contrived for theatrical rather than 
curative effect. That Gilbert Miller’s first- 
rate production has any foothold in real- 
ity is due chiefly to the efforts of Patricia 
Kirkland, who makes her Broadway de- 
but as the attractive problem child. Miss 
Kirkland, who resembles both her moth- 
er, Nancy Carroll, and her father, pro- 
ducer Jack Kirkland, will be an addition 
to the stage until Hollywood gets around 
to borrowing her. 

@ Toward the end of the week, Lou 
Walters presented a musical variety show 
called “Take a Bow,” which may be a 
little overpriced at a $3.60 top but is, at 
least, satisfactory entertainment of its 
kind: singers (Cross and Dun, the Mur- 
tah Sisters), dancers (Mary-Raye and 
Naldi), incredibilia (Think-a-Drink Hoff- 
man), and girls (nice looking and sur- 
prisingly mobile). The big boys of the 
bill, howeyer, are Chico Marx and Gene 
Sheldon, a superior pantomimist who 
does more than anyone else to put the 
show on its feet and keep. it there. 
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SCIENCE 


Bombs, Flames, Smoke 


At Bayway and Chatham, N. J., last 
week, the Army’s Chemical Warfare 
Service demonstrated three of the newest 
and most effective forms of two of the 
oldest weapons in warfare —fire and 
smoke. - , 

@ Through the slate roof of a heavy- 
beamed German-type house chemical ex- 
perts plummeted an M-69, the new gel- 
gas bomb with twice the searing capacity 
and many times the fire-spreading poten- 
tial of the ordinary enemy magnesium 
incendiaries. 
@ From thrice the range of earlier flame 
throwers, Negro soldiers equipped with 
new MI-Al’s poured molten fire in 
streams like those of a garden hose into 
the gun apertures of Japanese-type pill- 
Oxes. 
@ With eight smoke generators of the 
type used in North Africa, Anzio, Salerno, 
and Normandy, the experts threw a white 
blanket of fog over a valley. 





Fire Bomb: Thickened fuel—ordinary 
motor gasoline mixed with secret powder 
—has been familiar to petroleum experts 
for years. Assigned by the Army to de- 
velop an incendiary at least as good as 
the German magnesium bomb, the scien- 
tists of Standard Oil Development Co., 
research organization of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, remembered that gel-gas 
was potentially a great fire setter—it spat- 
ters like pancake batter and its duit 
base has twice the heat content, or BTU, 
of magnesium. 

The M-69, or gel-gas bomb looks like 
a piece of hexagonal rainpipe. In descent 
the bomb flutters a cloth tail, which sta- 
bilizes it and checks its fall to less than 
250 feet a second, to prevent the impact 


International 


from shattering the mechanism. Instead, 
the impact lights a fuse to ignite a mix- 
ture of gunpowder and magnesium; this 


blows a cheesecloth sack full of the jellied: 


gasoline out of the bomb’s tail as far as 
300 feet. The 2% pounds of gooey gel-gas 
spatter 4 inch deep over areas as much 
as 3 feet across. 


The bomb’s hexagonal form fits it for 
the 60-missile clusters into which it § 


packed for bombing. American bombers, 
which once carried 95 per cent explosives 
to 5 per cent incendiaries, now carry 40 
per cent explosives to 60 per cent in- 
cendiaries of improved types such a 
M-69. 


Flame Throwers: In the last war and 
at the beginning of this one, flame throw- 
ers had effective ranges of 60 to 70 feet 
at the most. They needed ideal wind con- 
ditions; ‘even brief gusts were often more 
disastrous to the soldier using the older 
type thrower than to his enemy. Stand- 
ard’s scientists modified M-1, the original 
United ‘States Army flame thrower, to 
permit use of the thickened fuel. Thus 
they avoided the dangerous and often in- 
effective billowing flame of M-1 and pro- 
duced a cohesive, easily manipulated 
180-foot rod of fire that can even be 
caromed like a billiard ball off a wal 
into a pillbox opening. Once rifled at its 
target, the sticky gel gas clings to men, 
guns, and walls and burns steadily, much 
like the fire bomb. 


Smoke: In a verdant valley nea 
Chatham, soldiers started up eight cor 
cealed generators. Inside each machine 
an oil burner. heated pipe coils to high 
temperature. Water and an oil of secrt 
type were pumped through these he 
coils and came out as billowing white 
clouds. Two quarts of the mixture, att 
mized, will conceal an_ entire city 
block. 








ed at its 
to men, 


The making of the chest is man’s 
work but the “making” of the home 
is woman’s ... and the hope chest 
has ever been a symbol of what that 
home is to be. She fills it not only 
with the tangible expressions of the 
home — fine linens and shining sil- 
ver —but with faith and love and 
dreams. Naturally, this difference 
in interests and responsibilities be- 
tween men and women creates a dif- 
ference in reading interests, too! 

Out of these differences the 


AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 


women’s magazines were born—and 
they now fill a place, and do a job, 
unapproached by any other maga- 
zines published. ‘That McCall’s is 
read by one Amcrican Woman out 
of every five is no accident but the 
direct result of this magazine’s abil- 
ity to think the way women think. 


Today, when marriage and the 
home have even greater and graver 
significance, more and more women 
are finding McCall’s clear-eyed, edi- 
torial perspective a truiy informed 
guide to living. 

In war as in peace, McCall’s is 
edited directly to the three primary 
interests of the American Woman— 


Her Heart, Her Home, Herself. 
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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 





Painted for McCall’s by Francis Criss 
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"( never did this in daylight before | 


Back home, he came in the 
house with his shoes in his 
hand only when he’d stayed 
out late—to keep from dis- 


EGYPT turbing Mother and Dad. 
aia ' But... this is an Egyptian 
home. And he knows that the War De- 
partment’s Pocket Guide to Egypt says: 
“Take off your shoes before enter- 
ing a room—leave your socks on.” 


That’s something he’s never done before 
—in daylight. But it’s the custom of the 
country. 


There’s a custom of our country, too, 
that’s something many boys had never 
done at night before they entered service. 
It’s the American custom of traveling in 
comfort—which troops in training do at 
the rate of almost a million a month. 


So going Pullman is new to lots 
of them. And it will be new to you 
when the war is over. 


Then, new kinds of Pullman cars will be 
in general use. One kind will be all 
rooms—a duplex-roomette car. 


Riding there, you’!l have every conven- 
ience that you’d have at home—with 
light and heat and air conditioning all 
individually controlled. 


Sleeping there, as you speed safely 
and dependably toward your destination, 
you'll get a grand night’s rest in a won- 
derfully comfortable bed. And you'll 
waken to your own dressing quarters— 
your private washing and toilet facilities. 


That’s one new type car there’ll be. 


And Pullman plans that rooms 
in these new duplex-roomette cars 
will cost little—if any—more than 
lower berths cost now. 


Another new type car—the coach-sleeper 
—will offer Pullman comfort and con- 
venience for less than the present rate 
for a berth in either standard or tourist 
sleeping cars. 


So, when you can travel for pleasure 
again, Pullman will see to it that you 
travel in even greater comfort than you 
ever have before. 


NOW’S THE TIME TO BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND! 


PULLMAN 


® For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger trans- 

portation—now carrying out mass troop movements with half 

its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying more passengers in the 
other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 
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Mann’s Fourth Joseph 


Thomas Mann has finished his tetralogy 
based upon the story of Joseph as set 
forth in the Book of Genesis. Thisconclud- 
ing volume, to which Mann has given the 
title “Joseph the Provider,” tells of Jo- 
seph’s rise to power in Egypt and of his 
conduct during the seven lean and seven 
full years. 

Also told, with all the ponderosity of 
Mann’s well-known Germanic style, is 
the story of Joseph’s restoration to his 
father Jacob, the migration of Israel to 
Egypt, and the death and burial of Jacob. 
Throughout, Mann sticks faithfully to the 
plot and chronology of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The seven cows and the seven ears, 
the prophecy, the famine, and the jour- 
ney of Joseph’s brethren to Egypt where 
they fall prostrate before their unrecog- 
nized brother, just as Joseph had dreamed 
they would; the banquet, Judah’s speech, 
the final revelation: “I am your brother,” 
and Benjamin’s final act of faith—all this 
and more, including the story of Phar- 


aoh’s baker and butler and the strange 
love affair of Tamar, Mann has packed 
into 613 heavy pages. 


Refugee: Generally considered pre- 
Hitler Germany’s leading man of letters, 
Mann left his native country in 1933, 
came with his family to America in 1938, 
and eventually settled in California. He 
had begun his tetralogy before his arrival 
and has worked upon it from 9 a.m. to 
1 p.m. almost every day, writing it slowly 
with a fountain pen in black leatherbound 
notebooks. He writes in German; H. T. 
Lowe-Porter, his translator since 1924, 
prepared the English version. 

When not writing his Joseph tetralogy, 
Mann has aided the cause of democracy 
with eloquence and. intellectual bravery. 
With Albert Einstein he shares the title 
of this country’s outstanding refugee. In 
his fight against Fascism Mann has had 
the valiant assistance of Agnes E. Meyer 
(wife of Eugene Meyer, publisher of The 
Washington Post); she has written, since 
the German author’s arrival here, almost 
as much about Thomas Mann and what 
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Celebration 















man’s most embarrassing characteristics 


Arthur defends this deplorable frankness in 






End of the Flirtation 


“All Embarrassed”: William Steig, young New Yorker magazine artist, pillories 


with a. semi-surrealist pen. His brother 
a foreword: “The man of the fifth decade 


of the twentieth century is the Embarrassed Man. Almost all of us feel foolish almost 
all of the time.” (All Embarrassed. Duell, Sloan'& Pearce. $2. ) 








WELL WORTH 
WAITING FOR! 


























































































































Why are Hamilton Watches for 
civilians so hard to find today? Because 
Hamiltonis busy making precision time- 
pieces for the ships, planes and tanks of 
our armed forces. But when fine Ameri- 
can watches can again be made, you'll 
again be able to buy the finest gift in 
the world . . . a watch worth waiting 
- 9 Hamilton! 






































PROVED BY THOUSANDS 
» ». accuracy and speed of 
A-PE-CO rw 
the” Photo Exact ” 

Copying Method 






PHOTO-COPYER 


$5500 
The accuracy, speed and 

simplicity of the A-PE-CO photo-copy- 
ing system are a revelation to execu- 
tives. On a moment’s notice, A-PE-CO 
provides authentic, error-proof copies 
of anything written, drawn, photo- 
gtaphed or printed (one or both sides) 
— whether on paper, cloth, or film. 


Thousands in Use 
Its amazing speed, operating ease, low cost 
and hundreds of uses have made A-PE-CO 
standard equipment in thousands of offices and 
shops. Copies up to 18” x 22”. 
Wherever accuracy, privacy, protection of orig- 
inal records, or permanent legally-accepted 
copies are desired — in wartime procedures or 
post-war plans—A-PE-CO is the ready answer. 
And your office boy — or girl — becomes an 
expert A-PE-CO operee the first day. Write 
for the complete A-PE-CO folder. 


2849N. Clask St. Dept. ¥-64 Chicage 14, Mineis 
Representatives in principal cities. 
tn Canada, Railway & Power Engineering Cerp., Ltd. 





































If Napoleon himself were to drop in and 
git down at one of our tables we’d be all 
get for him if he pulled that one about 
an army traveling on its stomach. 


That’s mighty vivid current history 
to us now, because every day armies of 
men and women in uniform are travel- 
ing on Fred Harvey meals. Serving as 
we do America’s continental travel 
routes, Fred Harvey restaurants, hotels 
and dining cars have drawn an impor- 
tant war assignment; cooking tens of 
thousands of meals daily, piping hot, 
for Private Pringle and all his buddies 
in the armed forces . . . serving them 
swiftly, on the dot, to men on the move. 


At times, we can’t serve these tens of 
thousands of extra meals and maintain 
quite the same Fred Harvey service 
you’ve been used to. Because of the 
shortage of skilled personnel, food ra- 
tioning and the big increase in our civil- 
ian patronage we may not always live 
up to what you have come to expect of 








us. So if we should let you down—per- 
haps not even be able to serve you— 
remember our war job is helping move 
armies .. . on their stomachs. 


We appreciate your good-natured ac- 
ceptance of us in our wartime role. But 
when peace comes and we all return to 
the bountiful living typical of America, 
we want you to expect only the bestof 
us... congenial, alert service .. . warm, 
inviting atmosphere . . . carefully pre- 
pared before-rationing meals. 


- * * 


Arter THe WAr, with 
money you're saving in 
War Bonds, travel and 
see the America for * 
which we are fighting. 

Visit the world-famous 10 
Fred Harvey Hotels at 89 . 
Grand Canyon National 

Park and in old Santa 

Fe, New Mexico. 


RESTAURANTS ¢ SHOPS ¢ HOTELS > DINING CARS 


3000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY 





FROM 


CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC 


Copyright 1944, Fred Warvey. Chicece 
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he is trying to say as Mann has writtep 
about Joseph. 

Mann’s later books have none of the 
spirit of his earlier short works: “Death 
in Venice” (1925) or “Mario and the 
Magician” (1931), nor any of the Sweep 
of “The Magic Mountain” (1927) or of 
“Buddenbrooks” (1924). Behind his pres. 
ent elephantine style lies a fundamental. 
ly religious curiosity, a groping for a rea. 
sonable explanation of man’s history. It 
was this search that caused Mann to tum 
to the Old Testament, where the impli- 
cations of the Joseph story fascinated him, 

What the reader makes of Mann’s slow. 
moving book depends in great measure 
upon what he brings with him. Many 
will find it a dull experience, a rough ad- 
venture upon a sea of words. Others will 
feel that, with this series of fundamentally 
naive anecdotes, Mann has been able to 
do for the Biblical story what Shake- 
speare did for Plutarch. As pundit Henry 
S. Canby explains, this has been to make 
the “shadowy characters, and their by no 
means admirable doings, into personali- 
ties and credible happenings.” (Josepx 
THE ProvipEer. By Thomas Mann. Trans. 
lated by H. T. Lowe-Porter. 613 pages. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00) 


Santayana in the Eternal 


One week after Rome fell, a New York 
Times correspondent, scholarly Herbert 
L. Matthews, found his way to the Con- 
vent of the Blue Nuns on the Celian Hill. 
To his newspaper he wirelessed back in- 
portant news for philosophers: The 80- 
year-old George Santayana is well. 

Not since the outbreak of the war hod 
any direct word come from the au# 
“The Life of Reason,” “The La 
tan,” and “Persons-and Places” (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 10). The former Harvard pro- 
fessor grinned at his interviewer and said: 
“T live in the eternal.” He then interviewed 
the battle-scarred correspondent on the 
progress of the war. The combat had ap- 
parently passed Santayana by “like 
sounds in the street to .one safely at 
home.” He had been spending his time 
reading Racine and Dickens—“new to me 
because they are eternal.” Santayana add- 
ed: “I'll never leave here.” 


Our Past Errors 


Now that Americans abroad are et 
tending the war on the Continent, Ameri: 
cans at home are extending their interest 
in its progress to the peace that will fol 
low it. 

This summer will bring. forth severd 
books with a common purpose—to se 
that the mistakes which followed the last 
war don’t follow this one. Walter Lipp 
mann, whose “U.S. Foreign Policy” ap 
peared a year ago and quickly soared into 
the best-seller class, will probably attract 
the most attention with its sequel. But 
beating him to the draw this week are 
two significant studies, both warnings 
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THE BIGGEST EVENT IN 50 YEARS OF SCREEN ENTERTAINMENT! 






Who ever dreamed that a motion picture could 


ee. in 2% hours... encompass such bigness ... attain such 
grandeur... depict such drama... 


touch sich greatness! 


AYLE wit 





CENTURY-FOX PICTURE 


Alexander Knox - Charles Coburn 
Geraldine Fitzgerald - Thomas Mitchell 
Ruth Nelson - Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
Vincent Price + William Eythe 
Mary Anderson - And a Cast of 12000 


Directed by 


HENRY KING 


Written for the Screen by 


LAMAR TROTTI 
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and reminders to Americans who may 
have forgotten the grim two years which 
followed the 1918 Armistice. 


Failure: “America and Two Wars,” by 
Dexter Perkins, sums up America’s for- succu 
eign policy since 1898, the year this Wilsc 
country emerged as a great world power, ) 
Like Lippmann and most other con- 
temporary writers on the subject, Per. 
kins accepts America’s “imperialism” and 
the end of our isolationism. 
In the light of past history, he says, 
“we must face realistically the fact that 
force is an element in the triumph of § Saille: 
what we deem to be not only to our inter. J becau 
est, but in the interest of our own ideas [inter 
of justice and right, and that we must J in or 
be prepared to exercise it in concert with partic 
like-minded nations. We must not be mis- [J Son's 
led into abdicating the place of influence Bo 
and power to which the war has brought [Mj thoug 
us.” The failure of the League of Na- [Mj Perki 
tions, Perkins finds, lay in “the absence of J versit 
an effective force for the preservation of [J the 
the peace that had been established.” profes 
Perkins himself, however, fails to re 9 Of At 
member that, when the: Treaty of Ver- Fletcl 
sailles was placed before the Senate, fj (AME 
Henry Cabot Lodge and other anti- 9% Perkis 
League leaders found their most ef- fj THE 
fective weapon in the Covenant of the fj Ruhl. 
League, which demanded the use of [Mj North 
force to protect its members. It was the 
“element of force,” as much as anything  Oytl 
else, which defeated the Treaty in the 
Senate. By neglecting this great legislative As. 
wrangle of 1919-20 with its internal polit- J Instit 
ical implications, Perkins evades part of [J mand: 
history essential to our foreign policy J and p 
since 1898. gloom 
Those who more fully realize the im- [J Rest | 
portance of domestic politics and per- jj ™ssec 
sonalities in the shaping of foreign poli- 
cies will prefer Ruhl J. Bartlett’s “The 
League to Enforce Peace.” 


a has recorded Caesar’s ing thereby a priceless quality to brawn Defeat: This is a history of the society 
fateful decision to cross the Rubicon and skill. The tangible results are seen organized in 1915 by William Howard 
on his historic march to Rome: “Thedie in new and revolutionary die-castings, Taft, President A. Lawrence Lowell of 
is cast”, he said...and gambled allona constantly improving the quality of ae. gata Holt, and ~or by 
blitzkrieg. Caesar won—Hitler didn’t! Solar airplane exhaust systems made sae: agg eg agg cage ay gg 


: made and kept by only “the superior 
America has learned from each, and of stainless steel. Production is at high — power of alee silanes rei in 


our guiding principle is to work foran peak, although stainless steel—perfect unity for the common good.” 
early knockout but to prepare to win a for the finished job—is tough on form- At least two years before P vena 
long war. That goes for industry as ing dies. Solar people do first things Wilson officially endorsed a “league 0 


: nation’s” these men, most of them Re- 
well as for the fighting forces. first, but prepare for the long haul... publicans, devoted time and money to 


The die is cast at Solar to uphold even looking ahead to brighter days advocating that the United States take 
America’s principle and Solar workers and postwar stainless steel products _ — in creating a society of nations 
: te arty : : 0 maintain peace. 
have taken this decision to heart—add- bearing the Solar trademark. . President Wilson and Senator Lodge 
spoke from the same platform at one 
the society meetings in 1916, both sup 
porting its theories of the new interna 
tionalism. Under their impetus (the 
League to Enforce Peace was one of th 
most powerful propaganda agencies m 
STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS our history), the United States by 1919 
was convinced and ready to take 
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from Paris American ag aire: the 
League of Nations seemed inevitable. But = WA 
politics and personalities split the League GUAs 


to Enforce Peace. Even ex-President Taft, 
one of our most peace-loving leaders, 
succumbed to partisanship and hatred for 
Wilson. The League was doomed. 


: e e : 
It is a harshly dispiriting story of de- Yo e y 

feat Bartlett tells, recalling many inci- 

dents long forgotten. His book abounds ) a : | 


with personalities and the realistic stuff 

of politics, and from them he extracts a ] | d 

significant lesson: ( 
America rejected the Treaty of Ver- 

sailles and the League of Nations mainly 


7 t) : : 
8 @ 
because men like Lodge and Elihu Root \ ) 
“intended not only to discredit the League 
in order to discredit Wilson, but also . N 
particularly intended to discredit Wil- : | | 


son’s reform program.” 

Both books are eminently readable 
though scholarly in approach. Dexter 
Perkins is professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and an authority on 
the Monroe Doctrine; Ruhl J. Bartlett is 
professor of history at Tufts College and 
of American diplomatic history at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 
(AMERICA AND Two Wars. By Dexter 
Perkins. 213 pages. Little, Brown. $2. 
THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PrEaAcE. By 
Ruhl J. Bartlett. 252 pages. University of 
North Carolina. $2.50.) 


Outlook. Gloomy 


As executive secretary of the Research 
Institute of America, Leo Cherne com- 
mands respect as business-trend analyst 
and postwar prophet. For this reason, the 
gloomy predictions he makes in “The 
Rest of Your Life” are not easily dis- 
missed. 

In relentless prose Cherne sweeps aside 
the curtain of wishful speculation and 
points out (1) that instead of solving 
problems this war will merely breed more 
violent questions, (2) that as soon as 
hostilities cease nationalism will again 
dominate all countries and the peace con- 
ference, (3) that almost immediately 
America will be faced with eleven to 
nineteen million unemployed, and (4) 
that race hatred will flourish as never 
before. 


In fact, in a survey of almost every That s why — wherever you go—you'll hear the familiar words 
element in the future American society— 


politics, economics, and technological ad- 
vances—Cherne finds only one field which 
has really learned something from the ~ i 
war. That is medicine. Blood plasma and \ | | 
sulfa drugs are- only two reasons why ake il wilh 
the rest of your life” will be longer—if 
one of not too pleasant. e 
th sup Unfortunately, for the reader’s peace 
intern Hof mind, Cherne does not sound like a 
mere alarmist. Especially when discuss- 
Ing postwar unemployment, he presents 
an array of facts that cannot be shrugged PUERTO. RICO'S 
off. His conclusions, black as they are, 
follow logically. (Tue Rest or Your 
Lire. By Leo Cherne. 298 pages. Double- 
day, Doran. $2.75.) 





4% MILLION 
ACRE 
RAIN-BARREL 


...and a job for Ace a2 Work ite 


/ 

TEACHING A RIVER new tricks is the job 
of the new $100,000,000 TVA Ken- 
tucky Dam .. . which will turn on and 
off 4,570,000 acre-feet of controlled flood 
storage water—deliver 160,000 kilo- 
watts of victory-vital power. And cool- 
ing the giant generators . . . air condi- 
tioning control rooms, and offices . . . 
exhausting dangerous fumes .. . are all 
jobs for Sturtevant Engineered Air. 
Here’s the story in a nutshell: — ' 


1. SPANNING the Tennessee River, the sixteen- 
stories-high Kentucky Dam and its locks stretch 
some 8,650 feet along the river . . . giving new life 
to 190 miles of flood-starved Tennessee Valley 
farmlands . . . because annual levee-bursting 
crests and water-seepage leaks are eliminated. 


2. PETROLEUM, aluminum, grain and many other 
vital materials will flow more swiftly, more eco- 
nomically along the river now because larger 
barges, tankers and inland ships—with up to 9 
foot draftsa—can be accommodated. The Kentucky 
Dam locks can raise or lower river vessels as much 
as 73 feet . . . one of the greatest single-lock lifts 
in the country. 


3. TYPICAL of the Sturtevant fans in service on 
the Kentucky Dam are ten powerful units— 
shown ready for shipment below—which supply 
and exhaust 230,000 cubic feet of hazardous, load- 
limiting heated air from the generator room each 
minute. Other fans like them flood the control 
room with cooled, conditioned air—preventing 
delicate electrical equipment from drying out and 
losing its efficiency.- ‘ 


YES it takes a lot of Engineered Air to run a dam. The 32 specially-designed 
Sturtevant Fans yield 29,000,000 cubic feet—over 1,000 tons—of conditioned 


air an hour . 


. . and range from tiny telephone-room ventilating fans to 


outsize 8-foot diameter heat exhausting goliaths. 


IN THE COMPETITIVE postwar world, “‘air at work’’ will make a vast difference 
in the ratio between black and red on the books of many companies. Why 
not take advantage of the “‘plus value”’ of Sturtevant’s 90 year’s experience 


in engineering air? It will help you 
air condition,ventilate, heat, convey, 
control dust and fumes, or burn fuel 
more economically. Sturtevant is 
ready to work with you er your 
postwar planning committee now. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park » Boston 36, Mass. 


Sturtevant 
Sleds subir 
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Attack 


“Attack”—an Office of War Informa. 
tion history of the battle for New Britain 
—is one of the most grimly enlightening 
films of the war. Distributed nationally 
by RKO-Radio in conjunction with the 
Fifth War Loan Drive, it is also precisely 
the stuff to jolt the troops of home-front 
bond buyers. Photographed by the Army 
Signal Corps (with an assist from Air 
Forces cameramen), this is a GI Johnny- 
on-the-spot record of the first all-Amer. 
ican operation in the South Pacific, of the 
Dec. 15 landings at Arawe, and the Dec. 
25 assault on Cape Gloucester. 

In an economic, detail-packed 54 min- 
utes, “Attack” lets you in on every im- 
portant aspect of a beach-storming opera- 
tion—from the initial strategy to final vic. 
tory, from the training maneuvers and 
battle rehearsal to the clockwork collab- 
oration of ground, sea, and air forces, 
Straight from the cannon’s mouth, the 
climactic scenes of jungle warfare are as 
chill-and-feverish as any action recorded 
by a camera in this war. 


Lili Marlene 


Interesting, effective, but in strange 
contrast to the awesome reality of “At. 
tack” is the British Ministry of Informa 
tion’s ironic history of “Lili Marlene’- 
the plaintive, homesick ballad of Rom- 
mel’s Afrika Korps. 

Running some 30 minutes, “The True 
Story of Lili Marlene” sketches the inter- 
national career of the song about a girl 
who waited under a lantern for a German 
sentry. In the early days of the war, “Lili 
Marlene” was just another song number 
plugged in Berlin’s smokier cafés by a 
minor Swedish nightingale named Lala 
Anderson. Then, in April 1941, the Nazis 
made their first broadcast from conquered 
Belgrade and signed off with Lalas 
husky-voiced recording of “Lili Marlene.” 

Such was the impact of this whiff of 
musical nostalgia that Nazi soldiers over- 
whelmed the Belgrade station with fan 
letters; in Africa the British Eighth Army 
eavesdropped with similar emotion but a 
different interpretation. Back in Berlin 
Frau Emmi Goring gave the song fill 
lung at the Berlin Opera House. (This 
historic moment sounds like a burlesque 
in the movies, but it’s authentic—lifted 
from captured German film.) 

Later a report from a neutral country 
had it that Lala Anderson who had writ 
ten to Sweden to the effect that “all ! 
want is to get out of this terrible country 
was in a concentration camp. 

But Lili marches on without Lala 
When the Eighth Army landed in Sicily, 
“Lili Marlene” was their battle song. The 
chances are that the Allies will tramp 
its compa-compa straight to the heart o 
Europe. British propagandists are tum 
ing the song back on the Germans; from 
BBC comes the tune of “Lili Marlene, 
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but the words are different. No longer 
does the “golden lafitem burning” illum- 
inate Lili’s “walk so soft and yearning.” 
Instead, the song reminds that there are 
Nazi graves in Russia’s snow and that 
Lili’s friendly lamppost is made to order 
for hanging “Hitler, the man of blood and 
fear.” The Germans, it seems, have writ- 
ten the smash song hit of the war. 


Formula Plus Schnozzola 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s _ box-office- 


tested formula for musicals pays off again - 


with “Two Girls and a Sailor.” As usual, 
the studio charges a lightweight plot with 
an overload of orchestras and specialty 
acts, but this time it includes a nice role 
for Jimmy Durante, who is following his 
nose down the Hollywood come-back 
trail like a Broadway bloodhound. 

The one-and-only Schnozzola is dished 
out too sparingly, though, for his screen 
reappearance is a delight, and the poor 
man’s Cyrano-sets a casually engaging 
mood. The story is another Cinderella var- 
iation, this time in duplicate: a sister act 
(Gloria De Haven, June Allyson) enter- 
tains servicemen in their spare time and 
gets mixed up with a sailor (Van John- 
son) wealthy and impartial enough to 
favor first one, then the other, with 
orchids, and both with a warehouse 
turned into a gigantic stage-door canteen. 


Jimmy (Durante), the well-dressed man 


The complications are as basic as cus- 
tard, and twice as palatable—thanks part- 
ly to the light touch, partly to perform- 
ances by Miss Allyson and Johnson. Pro- 
ducer Joe Pasternak neatly makes the nar- 
rative jibe with incidental talent: The 
contrasting music of Harry James and 
Xavier Cugat; cultural overtones sound- 
ed by José Iturbi-at the piano and con- 
ductor Albert Coatés on the podium; the 
contributions of Lena Horne, Virginia 
O'Brien, and Gracie Allen who, confront- 
ed with a small symphonic orchestra, 
beats out 2:“Concerta for Index Finger.” 





Theie Dreams | 
ARE IN TERMS OF 
PREWAR PRICES... 


“Dick wants to buy a house—his own. 
Di Nicola says he'll blow his dough in 
every night-spot from the Golden Gate 
to Broadway. Davis is spending his on 
continuing at Law School. Ryan’s mind 
is on the softest tweed suit money can 
buy... 


“Me? Main thing | want is this little 
number . . . something convertible that 
will do eighty. That‘s something I've al- 
ways wanted. And after that fifteen 
mile march today under full pack, I‘d 
like to know who does deserve to roll 
along U. S. highways—if | don't?” 


x * * 


But somebody paid extra for a pound of 
butter yesterday and the grocer “forgot” 
to mention ration stamps...  ~ 

Somebody who can’t wait for new 
clothes decided to invest in a snappy 
suit instead of a War Bond... 

And someone else, who couldn’t wait 
for Victory, shopped for an unscrupulous 
dealer with a phonograph to sell—at a 
black market price! 

Somebody bought in the black market 
«.. somebody spent money unneces- 
sarily ... and each time prices went a 
little higher. Meanwhile, ten million 


men and women in the Armed Forces 
are dreaming of home and the good 
American things that peace will 
bring them. Dreaming—in terms of 
prewar prices. 

When they get back, will they discover 
that the dollars and cents they’ve been 
saving so carefully won’t be enough for 
what they’d planned? Will they find that 
while they fought you helped shrink 
their savings? 

Or will you greet them proudly, know- 
ing you helped win your battles as they 
did theirs? 

































Rogers Diesel and Aircraft Corporation, 1120 Leggett Ave- 
nue, New York 59, N.Y. Builders of diesel-electric equip- 
ment and aircraft parts for our armed forces. Divisions: 
Hill Diesel Engine Company, Edwards Company, Edwards 
Aircraft Products, Inc., Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company. 


ROGERS 


DIESEL and AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Diesel Engines, 5102000h.p. » Gasoline Engines » Generator Sets » Generators 
Power Units » Switchboards » Pumping Units » Hydraulic Aircraft Equipment 
Recoil Mechanisms » Power Mowers »* Power Brushes » Snow Removal 
Equipment * Streamlined deluxe Railway Motor Trains » Diesel Locomotives 
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All in it together” is the only fair 
way. And isn’t it the way the men 
at the front do things? 

They are going through the 
toughest phase of the war so far. 
Now, when they’re throwing greater 
weight into the fight, we must back 
them up with more and more War 
Bonds. 


Modern war is expensive. For ex- 
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if we all help! 


ample, it takes $380,000 just for the 
gasoline used in a raid overGermany 
by 1,000 four-motored planes cost- 
ing more than $200,000,000. And 
this is only a small part of the ter- 
rific expense of keeping our armed 
forces in the war ’round the clock. 


* * * 


Buy more War Bonds—double 
what you bought before. 


BANK of the MANHATTAN GOMPANY 
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Aaron Siskind 
Tragedy inspired a Schreiber poster 
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GET EASIER SHAVES 


Here’s streamlined shaving...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 today. Supply limited. No C.O.D.’s. 
Money back guarantee. p alone $1.00. 
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—It is different 


Originally painted in water color for 
the Silent Service (the submarine) the 
dramatic picture of the signalman flash- 
ing his huge blinker across the undersea 
vessel's stern is captioned: “Who Are 
You?—The most important question in 
the world when twe ships meef in time 
of war.” Transformed into oils and the 
official poster for the Fifth War Loan 
Drive, the same scene is captioued dif- 
ferently: “Fire Away—Buy Exira Londs.” 
To its creator, the picture has personal as 
well as patriotic meaning... 

Georges Schreiber, inteusc young Bel- 
gian-born American ariisi. is a war Cor 
respondent accredited tu tue Navy. Spon- 
sored by Abbott Laboraionmes, arug 
which has donated much war art to the 
government, he had previously painted a 
record of naval flight trainirig at Pensa- 
cola, Fla. Last fall, again commission 
by Abbott, Schreiber set out from New 
London, Conn., in the brand-new sub- 
marine Dorado, bound for a four-day 
shakedown cruise in the Atlantic prior 
to action in the Pacific. 

Schreiber got seasick. But he also 
knew “the greatest human experience 
my life’—the warm human relationships 
and the tense drama of submarine et 
istence. Professionally, he had every ad- 
vantage: the run of the ship and a Navy 
photographer at his disposal to shoot me 
chinery too complicated to sketch. In 


You'll be well pleased with the freshening result midocean he transferred to a Coast 


Guard cutter to see the submarine from 
the enemy’s vantage point. He wa‘ 





Lavoris does not depend on high-powered germicidal agents, but has a more thorough and a more 
tational action. Lavoris coagulates, detaches and removes viscid deposits and exudates, and does so 
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it battle-surface—“like a monster shot out 


of the deep”—and later recorded this 


sight in the handsome painting “Surface.” 

Back home in New York three weeks 
after the trip, Schreiber was working 
away on his paintings of the sub when he 
heard a message over the radio: “The 
submarine Dorado is overdue and must 
be presumed to be lost.” 

“I became hysterical,” Schreiber ad- 
mits. “It was the greatest personal loss I 
have had in this war.” But he continued 
working and turned out twelve of the 
most real, vivid, and moving water col- 
ors of his career. None was intended as 
a War Bond poster, but the Treasury 
poster committee, searching around at 
the last minute, saw “Who Are You?” 
and picked it over some 80 entries. As 
Schreiber’s third official poster it makes 
him the No. 1 War Bond artist. The 
Treasury printed three million reproduc- 
tions and in the corner of each poster 
is the dedication: In Memory of U.S.S. 
“Dorado.” 
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Platters Full of Gravy 


The War Labor Board did its best last 
week to unsnarl the Petrillo-records case, 
but the controversy wouldn’t untangle. 
The board ordered James C. Petrillo and 


his American Federation of Musicians to* 


resume making records and end for all 
recording companies the ban he imposed 
Aug. 1, 1942. From Chicago, Petrillo 
promptly retorted: “The men are not go- 
ing back to work . . . The War Labor 
Board has no jurisdiction.” 

Actually, only three companies are still 
at odds with Petrillo—NBC’s radio record- 
ing division, RCA Victor, and Columbia 
Recording Corp. The WLB verdict or- 
dered that within 15 days these firms 
and the AFM negotiate terms for mu- 
sicians’ royalties on every disk—the fund 
to be held aside pending further arbitra- 
tion rather than going into the union 
treasury as Petrillo had demanded. It was 
against this proviso that the musicians’ 
czar rebelled, for he has already induced 
Decca and 85 other recording and tran- 
scription companies to come to his terms: 
Royalties of from % cent to 5 cents a 
record go into the AFM coffers. “Under 
the vague provisions of this order,” said 
Petrillo, “we will lose all these 86 -con- 
tracts.” 


Mushrooms: Loss of these little-busi- 
ness royalties would be a terrific blow to 
Petrillo. By last week, according to trade 
estimates, independent platter-punchers 
had more than doubled their 1942 figure 
of 6,000,000 records a year. With two 
major record producers, Victor and Co- 
lumbia, out of the field of new disks, the 
small companies have been capitalizing 
on the lack of up-to-date pancakes and 





"ha afternoon of March 10, 1902, 
the Oregon Journal first appeared in Port- 
land. That morning the city editor tossed a 
few scraps of paper on the desk of a young 
reporter and barked: “Here are some 
Chicago market reports you can cut and 
paste. While you're at it better call some 
of the commission men and get a couple 
of paragraphs about the local markets.” 


The city editor didn’t know it, but he 
‘was starting a chain of events that was to 
culminate in a new kind of reporting of 
local market news for consumers... and a 
lifetime career for that young reporter, 
Hyman Cohen. 


The “Market Basket” Is Born 


Young Cohen wasn’t satisfied to edit 
telegraph copy, paste government market 
reports and get his local news on the 
phone. He was convinced that housewives 
would be interested in news about the 
local supply of food stuffs, particularly 
perishable and semi-perishable items. He 
believed that local wholesale markets for 
these products should be covered the same 
as local sports, the city hall or courts... 
by firsthand eye-witness reporting. 


And so young Cohen began a daily ar- 
ticle called the “Market Basket” written 
for Portland homemakers. That he gauged 
correctly the interest of women in the 
supply and prices of foods is evidenced by 
the fact that in the past 42 years the 
“Market Basket” has grown from a pata- 
graph to an institution. 


During these four decades Hyman Cohen 
has begun his work day at 2:00 a.m. First 
he visits with the farmers dozing on their 
trucks as they wait to sell their fruits and 
vegetables on the great East Side Farmers’ 
market. There he chats with the retailers 
as they select and buy their perishable 
merchandise for the day. Then he makes 
the rounds of the produce houses, whole- 
salers and commission men. 


Before 7:00 a.m., when most of his read- 
ets age just arising, he is back at his desk 


in The 

Journal's city ‘ 

room. There 

he writes the 

‘Market Basket” 

for Portland housewives. 

Then he is ready to work with his staff in 
the writing and editing of The Journal’s 
market page. 

Three generations of Portland house- 
wives have relied upon Hyman Cohen’s 
“Market Basket” in The Journal. It tells 
them what seasonal fruits and vegetables, 
seafoods, poultry and dairy products are in 
the market, which are plentiful and favor- 
ably priced. It’s the housewives’ Baedecker 
for planning shopping trips. It’s their 
guide when they schedule their canning 
programs. 


_ THE “MARKET BASKET” symbolizes 
the spirit of enterprise that exists on The 
Journal’s staff. It is the creation of a 
man who believed that there was a better 
way of doing his job than the usual way. 
He is typical of the men and women who 
staff every department of The Journal. 
They are all loyal, hard - hitting, hard - 
working newspaper men and women... 
taking on jobs not in their strict line of 
duty... spending their brains and energy 
freely in creating the best newspaper they 
know how! 
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TAVANNES 
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Tavonnes Waterproof-Shockproof Watch 
* 
Waterproof Models from $47.50 to 
$150... Other Tavannes Watches 
for Men and Women from $37.50 
Write for Booklet NI 














Loose talk costs 
lives...Keep working 
«-.Keep mum. 


SOMEBODY 
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the juke-box demand* to wax and sell 
quickly all they can manufacture in the 
popular field: hot jazz, hillbilly, and folk 
tunes, and “race” (Negro) records. Here 
is the cream of the unfamiliar-label crop: 


Hit and Capitol are the largest and 
most successful independents, with disks 
priced at 50 cents. Both are about two 
years old and have their records made by 
the Scranton Record Co., which, as the 
biggest manufacturer for minor firms, 
services some 40 exclusive of transcrip- 
tions. Capitol’s artists include Johnny 
Mercer, Ella Mae Morse—whose “Tess’s 
Torch Song” is a current juke-box favorite 
—Betty Hutton, the King Cole Trio, and 
the hillbilly Tex Ritter. 

Hit dishes out between 50,000 and 75,- 
000 platters a week—far more than most 
small-timers can manage—with albums in- 
cluding light classics. Name bands in- 
clude Jan Garber, Enric Madriguera, and 
Blue Barron, while Cootie Williams is 
tooting ahead with “Cherry Red Blues,” 
a Harlem favorite. Expanding rapidly, 
Hit expects to stake out a claim in the 
serious-music field shortly. 

Oldest of the independents is Musi- 
craft, born about eight years ago. Until 
two years ago it devoted full time to such 
esoterica as little-known organ music and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick’s harpsichording. Now 
it has jumped on the popular bandwagon 
with Paul Lavalle’s orchestra and the 
swoon-crooner Phil Brito, among others. 
More legitimately claiming seniority is 





_ ®Victor estimates that 20 per cent of all records 
in this country goes into juke boxes. 
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Commodore, still thriving after six years 
of waxing mainly le jazz hot (Eddie Con- 
don, the late Fats Waller, Coleman Haw. 
kins, etc.). 

Big-name bandleaders often wax anony- 
mously for the fun of playing in com- 
binations with one another. Some artists 
switch from Iabel to label, as they are 
signed only to make a specific number 
of records. Hawkins, for instance, also 
makes platters for Savoy, a five-year-old 
firm (swing, race, and hillbilly music), 
Other notable little-business recorders: 
Keynote, Asch, Blue Note, Jazz, Apollo, 
and Beacon. 


Price Push: These small fry find they 
can get as much as $1 to $1.50 per disk, 
so great is the demand for records (cur- 
rently estimated at 300,000,000 yearly). 
The small businessmen of recording are 
making every effort to build up a huge 
backlog of popular disks and get them 
out as fast as the manpower shortage 
permits—before Victor (and its subsid- 
iary Bluebird) and Columbia(. with an 
Okeh popular label). can get started 
again with cheaper records (50 cents 
and 35 cents). 

Competition is already getting tougher. 
By last week Decca (35 cents to $1), 
which also owns Brunswick, had bought 
a new plant and expected to double its 
capacity of 36,000,000 disks a year. And 
there is no telling when the WLB and 
Petrillo will stop their bickering and 
bring Victor (pre-ban output, 56,000, 
000 yearly) and Columbia (39,000,000) 
back into the field. 
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Thank You Note: When Zo Elliott, composer of “There’s a Long, Long Trail, 
favorite in the last war, saw pictures of American troops meeting the British Eighth 
Army in Tunisia in April 1943, a march tune popped into his head. The result was 
the “British Eighth March,” published last week with words by John Masefield, 
British poet laureate. Elliott sent a transcript and record of the march to Gen. Sit 
Bernard L. Montgomery, then Chief of the Eighth Army, who accepted the dedica- 
tion from Italy in September—on captured Fascist stationery. 
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Southern dishes... Victory style ! 


N the “dishes” being cooked in busy Southern 

industrial and agricultural “kitchens” today, 

you'll find a bright promise of great things to come 
when the war is won. 


For then, the mighty strength of the modern 
Southland will be concentrated on the welcome 
tasks of Peace. 


Then, “Southern dishes . . . Victory style,” will 
mean a thousand and one new blessings and com- 
forts for men and women all over the world. 


There will be new things to use . . . made by 
Southern industries from the rich resources of 
Southern forests and fields and mines. New things 
to eat . . . coming from the fertile Southern soil. 


New things to wear . . . fashioned from the experi- 


ence and skill of Southern workers. 


Yes, when Victory comes, an infinite variety 
of new things will pour, with lavish hospitality, 
from the industrial and agricultural “kitchens” 
of the progressive South. 


And when that time comes, the South will find 
the Southern Railway System prepared . . . ready 
to help pass these good things around . . . eager 
to distribute “Southern dishes ... Victory style” 
to all mankind. 


Look Ahead .. . Look South! 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


. The Southern Serves the South 
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Frozen Food 
Packers Prefer 


Typical of the hundreds 
of big packing plants do- 
ing quick-freezing is that 
of the C. H. Musselman 
Co. at Biglerville, Pa., 
where fresh apples, ber- 
ries, and other fruits are 
handled by the thousands 
of pounds. This firm chose 
Frick-freezing Equipment 
after using Frick Refrigera- 
tion in its several plants for 
nearly ten years. 


Frick-freezers are set- 
ting the pace in revolu- 
tionizing the food indus- 
tries! 


We believe more 
foods are already being 
frozen with them than by 
any other method. Let us 
give you the whole story: 
write for Bulletin 147. 
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The Propaganda War 








by RAYMOND MOLEY 


T he war of propaganda between 
the Allies and Germany claims only a 
tiny place in the news from Europe, 
but in the final reckoning it may be of 
prime importance. German propa- 
ganda has been roaring at us over the 
short waves in vast amounts since the 
invasion. To a degree, the German hot- 
air artistry is cunningly contrived, but 
a careful examination of its content 
reveals weaknesses in German policy. 
It shows that the Nazi balderdash, told 
long to the German people, is so firmly 
fixed in the Goebbels mentality that it 
is now assumed that it can fool Amer- 
icans, too. 

The German story is that we are 
fighting a Red war to make a Red Eu- 
rope. Stalin pulls the strings, we are 
told, and Roosevelt and Churchill 
dance. British imperialism is stressed 
to prejudice American listeners. Tito’s 
people are “Communist bandits.” 
Then, after attacking the Communists, 
the German propaganda steals the old 
Communist line for its own purposes. 
This is a-capitalist war engineered by 
the capitalists of Britain and America, 


- the short waves mention. Between mu- 


sical interludes, horrible stories of Al- 
lied invasion losses and of attacks on 
Jews and flights of fiction designed to 
incite Negroes are offered. 

The Allied propaganda counterat- 
tack cannot be described in general 
terms, largely because it goes out from 
so many places, is directed to so many 
types of listeners and is concerned 
with so many subjects. It is also diffi- 
cult to appraise because it can be only 
partially heard over here. The best 
accounts of our propaganda appear in 
William L. Shirer’s newspaper articles 
and broadcasts. 

People in the OWI are willing to 
admit that our propaganda is weak, 
but they attribute that to the lack of a 
clear-cut and unified policy in the 
British and American Governments. 
As long as there is no agreement be- 
tween the two big Western Powers on 
the future of Germany, of France or, 
in fact, of any part of Europe, they 
say, our propaganda can have no con- 
sistency. 


The trouble with “unconditional 
surrender” as an objective is that few 
Americans or Britons really believe 
that surrender can be without condi- 


tions, while to Germans the slogan 
means that there will be no distinc 
tions in punishment among the ele. 
ments in Germany. To them it means 
that the Nazi party, the army and the 
mass of the people are to suffer equal- 
ly, which can have no effect beyond 
tying together 80,000,000 Germans in 
a desperate unity. | 

To drive wedges between the Nazis, 
the army and the rest of the people 
should be among our first objectives. 
One way to do this would be to tell 
the Germans repeatedly what consum- 
mate lies the Nazis have told them. 
First, Hitler said that there would be 
no two-front war: Now, there are four 
fronts, plus the air war. When Italy 
fell, Hitler boasted that no enemy was 
within 600 miles of Germany: Now, 
our armies are slightly more than 200 
miles from Germany in France and 
even less distant in Italy. Tito is at 
the border of Austria, and the Russian 
line itself belies Hitler’s boast. The 
talk of West Walls, of the Dnieper, 
Gustav and Hitler Lines was a pal- 
pable sham. Finally, Nazi claims of 
self-sufficiency are now being blacked 
out by a new and terrible blockade. 
All this can be told, and it is all true. 

American propaganda rightly wants 
to avoid lying and eynicism. Still, there 
are truthful things to say which can 
be said to divide the Germans. No 
American or Briton seriously expects 
that we will not discriminate in our 
postwar treatment between the Nazi 
party, the SS, and the Gestapo, on one 
hand, and the rest of the Germans, 
on the other. If this be true, why not 
say it? Nor can we deny that we will 
not discriminate between those mem- 
bers of the German Army who have 
perpetrated atrocities and those who 
have conformed to the laws of war. 
That could easily be got over to mil- 
lions of Germans in and out of the 
Army. 


A powerful German army was 
still fighting on this side of the frontier 
in 1918, when the famous guard at 
the Brandenburger Gate was disarmed 
by two unarmed sailors. Unarmed 
women tore off the insignia from staff 
officers’ uniforms. Germany fell apart 
inside. It may be beaten that way 
again, for it is not a nation of Nibe- 
lungs. - 
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1 “My eyes seemed to explode, 
my ears drummed, I took a step 
from the car and keeled over. That’s 
how Peru’s Andean altitude wal- 
loped me,” writes a reporter friend 
of Canadian Club Whisky. “Motor- 
ing up from Lima... from sea level 
to 16,000 feet in only 85 miles... is 
notoriously tough on the unwary 
traveler. Not, of course, when he 
takes it in easy stages. I didn’t. 


2 “The most exciting surprise here, O«Much of the latter actually flies 

though, is the war effort. Smart Peruvian to war... over the routes of Panagra 

troops in jeeps seem to be all over, guard- and its associate, Pan American Air- 

ing the flow of copper, kapok, and rubber. ways, which can put you down here in 
a mere 3 days from U.S. ports. 


4 “Looking down on the roaring Moro- 
cocha mine from heights once trod by the 
ancient Incas, I realized why they call this 
the land of copper. 


5 “There’s coal and iron here, too—and steel plants 
already being planned. And there’s Canadian Club—scarce, 
but unmistakably an oldtimer in Peru.” 

Once the war is over, it will be even easier than now to 
travel to Latin America. There you will find Canadian Club 
again available for toasting the “good neighbors” you will meet. 
¢ Right now, the distillery is concentrating on war alcohol; 

so Canadian Club is scarce on occasion. 

¢ Many fans are voluntarily “rationing themselves” by making 
two bottles go the length of three. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


"Canadlan Olul 


Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada. Imported by 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 





FOR ONE *§ BUY MORE BONDS FOR VICTORY 


>PThere’s your reason... ea 
Chesterfield’s 5 Key-words that tell fg ug ie 
you why they are Milder and Better- / # “t 
Tasting, why in all branches of the ‘ 
Service and with millions on the 
home front... 


Copyright 1944, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co 
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